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PREFACE. 

It has been suggested to me that these Sketches 
should be reproduced in a convenient fonn for readers 
who may wish that they were more accessible than when 
bidden in the files of a newspaper. Such a proposal, 
made by a judgment which I respect, is gratifying to 
me ; and I can have no hesitation in accepting it I 
have therefore collected all the Memoirs I have written 
for the Daily News, from my first connection with the 
paper in 1852. It is from one of the gentlemen con- 
nected with that Journal, Mr. J. R. Bobinson, that the 
suggestion has proceeded ; and it was accompanied by 
a generous consideration which obviates all difficulty 
in complying with iL Aware that my state of health 
renders alt literaiy exertion impossible, Mr. Robinson 
desired to charge himself with all the trouble and 
responsibility, while leaving me all the advantages, of 
the publication. I have therefore had nothing to do 
but to put the material into his hands, duly arranged ; 
and it has been carried through the press, and presented 
to the public, under his care and judgmenL 

As for my own share in the business, it was evident 
to me at the first glance over my material that the 
Sketches must be presented unaltered. In the few which 
relate to persons then living, there may be sentences 
or expressions which would have been diflerent if the 
Memoirs were to be written now ; but to alter these 



now would be to tamper with the truth of the sketch, 
and to produce something more misleading than the 
forecasts of a time which has gone by. 

There is no such question in regard to the nine-tenths 
of the Memoirs which relate to the dead. Slight as ihcy 
are, they convey the impression which the completed 
life left in each case upon my own mind, and, I 
believe, on that of the society of its time. As the 
impression was final, the first record of it should 
remain untouched in order to remain faithful. I there- 
fore simply reproduce the Sketches, making no other 
change than in the headings announcing the death, ia 
each case. For convenience of reference, and for the 
sake of something like order in the presentment of 
materials so various, the personages are classified. In 
each group, however, there is no other precedence than 
the dale of departure. 

These few words of explanation being given, I have 
only to leave the Sketches to produce their own impres- 
sion, whether on the minds of those who from peculiar 
knowledge carry a corresponding picture in their own 
breasts, or of those to whom the personages were 
historical while they lived. The records are true to my 
own impressions ; and, secure in this main particular, I 
have no misgiving in offering them to readers whose 
curiosity and interest about the distinguished dead of 
their time claim such satisfaaion as any survivor may 
be able to give. 
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Another of that curious class of English people — the 
provincial literal; lion — has left us. Mrs. Opie is dead. 
The young, and most of the middle-aged, of oui day 
will say, "What of that?" — or "Who was Mis. Opie?" 
— or will think of her only as a beneficent Quaker lady, 
whose conventon to muslin caps and silent meetings 
made a noise some good many years ago. But the 
elderly generation are aware that a good deal more 
than that is connected with the name and fame of 
Amelia Opie. 

The long wars of George Ill's time largely influenced 
the fate of this lady, as they did, indeed, that of most 
people in England. One effect of those wars in an in- 
snlar kingdom like onrs was to shut up our towns with 
their peculiarities, and to preserve a state of manners 
which has disappeared &om the world, unless it he in 
some remote German districts, or in some primitive 
communities in New England. Lichfield is still renowned 
for its departed literary coterie, and their conceits and 
pedantries : and Norwich was very like Lichfield — only 
with less sentimentality, and with some additional 
peculiarities of its own. It had its cathedral ; but 
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neither the proverbial dulness nor the all-conquering 
High- Church ism of most cathedral [owns, The liberality 
of good Bishop Bathurst prevented the latter during the 
long course of his episcopate : and the manufactures of 
Norwich presen-ed it from stagnation. It is true that 
when invasion was expected, the Church and Tory 
gentry set a watch upon llie cathedra!, lest the Dissenters 
should bum it for a beacon to " Boney ;" and the manu- 
facturers who were of Liberal opinions were not accepted 
as vol u meets, but were simply intrusted with the 
business of providing for the convej-ance of the women 
and children into the interior whenever ihe French 
should land at Yannouth or Cromer. But still, while 
Bishop Bathurst touched his hat to the leading Dissenters 
of the place, and Noniich goods were in demand for 
the Spanish and Portuguese markets, the old city could 
not stagnate, like some other cathedral towns. The 
weavers, descended from the Flemish and French im- 
migrants who had sought refuge in our Protestant 
country, were growing more and more peculiar, narrow, 
and obstinate — smaller in mind and body with each 
generation, and sure to ruin the trade of the city by 
their pedantry about their work, and obstinacy about 
wages, whenever the time should come for the world to 
be thrown open by a peace. The French taught in 
schools was such as was found to be uninielligible when 
the peace at length arrived — taught as it was by an aged 
powdered Monsieur and an elderly flowered Madame, 
driven from France long before, and rather catching 
their pupils' Norfolk pronunciation of French than con- 
veying the Parisian to them. But it was beginning to 
be known that there was such a language as Germ< 
out of tlic counting-houses, and that Germany 
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beginning to have a litemtnrc : and in due lime ihcre was 
SI young man there who had actually been in Germany, 
and was translating ' ' Nathan the Wise, " When William 
Taylor became eminent as almost the only German 
icbolar in England, old Norwich was very proud, and 
.:tew, to say the truth, excessively conceited. She was 
;,.ind she might be) proud of her Sayers ; and Dr. Sayere 
wai a scholar. She boasted of having produced several 
I who had produced books of one sort or another 
ind to produce a book of any sort was a title to reverence 
B those days). She boasted of her intclleaual supper- 
rties, where, amidst a pedantry which would now make 
Lughtcr bold both his sides, there was much that was 
■easant and salutai}' : and finally, she called herself the 
" thens of England. If Mr. Windham's family could be 
idnced to publish all of his papers, there would, wc 
dieve, be found some curious lights thrown on the 
social condition of old Norwich in the time of the \var. 
.And some lawyers and politicians— Sir James Afackintosh 
Ibr one — who went that circuit in their early professional 
dsTS, used to talk of the city and its illustrious citizens 
I a sUaIn of compliment which had much amusement, 
t oot satire in iL They kindly brouglit fresh ideas to 
Ifonrich, and in return were duly venerated, and ex- 
mdy amused by so perfect a specimen of a provincial 
)F up in a comer, which called itself Alliens. 
cnidst these influences, Amelia Aldcison grew up, 
e formed by them, and to renovate tliem, as far as it 
a the power of a clever woman to do so. She was 
|r child of Dr. James AIderson,'a physician of no 
: professionally, but of liberal tastes, and fond 
i society. Amelia lost ber modicr in infancy ; 
r childhood and youth were superintended by a 
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lad>' of considerable ability and book-knowIcdgc. While 
she was thus training for literal}' ambition, John Opie, 
ihc painter, was among the lin mines in Cornwall, 
sketching with ochre on bara-doors, like LawTence. and 
manifesting the ability which made Dr. Wolcol (Peter 
Pindar) bring him up to London, and prophesy his 
turning out one of the greatest painters the world ever 
saw. It lakes more, however, to make a great painter 
than Dr. Wolcot supposed, or than the generality of 
persons could imagine before the continental world of 
An was opened to us; and before that happened Opie 
was dead. After Ihe few first of his pictures, painted in 
London, there appears in almost all of them a remark- 
able female face — singular in profile, and, as a front face, 
so waggish that when used for tragic purposes it moves 
more mirth than sj-mpathy in the observer — a face with 
merry twinkling eyes, and a mouth either saucily laugh- 
ing or obstinately resolute against a laugh. This is 
Amelia Alderson, presently become Mrs. Opie. During 
their few yeara of union, she was at bcr husband's elbow 
at his easel, or sitting for some of his hi.storical person- 
ages, or, no doubt, obviating by her own knowledge 
some of the mischief arising from his defective education. 
We see, by some of his pictures, how much this was 
wanted; as, for instance, in the "Jephthah's Daughter," 
where the sacrifice is actually supposed to be performed 
by the High Priest, who stands there in full official anay, 
as if human sacrifices were permitted by the Jewish law 1 

And now came the time when Amelia 0]iie was 
herself to achieve Eime by her l.-i!e of the "Father and 
Daughter." The edition on our table {the second) bcara 
date 1801, and is illustrated by a most woeful frontis- 
piece, designed by lier husband. Her Poems appc 
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nex[ year, adorned in like manner. The most 

lebraied of them — and it was very celebraied ai the 

pie — is "The Felon's Address to his Child;" one 

innol bul wonder why, in regard lo the poems and die 

laic alike ; and especially when we see that the motto in 

the tide-page is taken from Mrs. Bacbauld, whose Tame 

mould have been, we imagine, considered at the time 

bfcrior to that of her young friend Amelia. Time has 

ng rectified the judgment — determining that Mrs, Opie 

S a jejune Mrs. Inchbald, while Mrs, Barbauld wrote 

i liltk site did write out of a full and glowing mind, 

Bincd lo a noble mode of expression by a sound 

ssical education. Mrs. Opie had other accomplish- 

tents, however, than any manifested by her pen. She 

(ng finely — ballads sung with heartfelt impulse and i 

Itthos, and wiibouc accompaniment. Those who. as ' 

Siildren, heard her sing "Lord Ullin's Daughter," will 

forget it. They cannot now read the "Come 

ick" of that ballad, without feeling again the anguish 

Sonveyed in those heart-rending tones. The Prince 

mt heard them. He went to a supper somewhere 

I hear Mrs, Opie sing — not long before ihe change 

bich stopped ber singing everytvhcre but beside her old 

iher's chair. When she began to grow elderly, Amelia 

pie became dh.'ol!. Her life had been one of strong 

cilements ; and dearly she loved excitement ; and 

: was a promise of a long course of sitmulalion in 

X>ming a Quaker, which probably impelled her uncon- 

idoualy to lake the decided step which astonished all 

tt vtvild. During Mr. Opie's life, excitements abounded. 

r his death, and when her mourning was over, she 

: little novels, read ihem to admiring friends in 

iricb, who cried their eyes out al the pathetic scenes, 
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read in her dramatic manner, and then she carried them 
to London, got considerable sums by them, enjoyed the 
age Ihey brought to her feet, sang at supper- tables, 
dressed splendidly, did not scruple being present at 
Lady Cork's and others' Sunday concerts, and was very 
nearly marrying a younger brother of Lord Bute. Lord 
Herbert Stewart's carriage appeared, and made a great 
clatter in the narrow streets of Norwich ; and the old 
gentleman 'was watched into Dr. Alderson's house ; and 
the hours were counted which be spent, it vas supposed, 
at Mrs. Opie's feet. But it came to nothing. For a 
while she continued her London visits ; and her ptoud 
father went about reading her letters about her honors. 
But she suddenly discovered that all is vanity : she took 
to gray silks and muslin, and the "ihec" and "thou," 
quoted Habakkuk and Micah with gusto, and set her 
heart upon preaching. That, however, was not allowed. 
Her Quaker friends could never be sufficiently sure how 
much was "imagination," and how much the instigation 
of "the inward witness;" and the privileged galleiy in 
the chapel was closed against her, and her utterance was 
confined to loud sighs in the body of the fleeting. She 
tended her father unremittingly in his decline ; she im- 
proved greatly in balance of mind and evenness of spirits 
during her long and close intimacy with the Gurncys; 
and there never was any doubt about her beneficent 
disposition, shown by her family devotedncss, no less 
than by her bounty to the poor. Her majestic form 
moved through the narrowest streets of the ancient city ; 
and her bright face was seen lighting up the most 
wretched abodes. The face never lost its brightness, 
nor the heart its youthfulness and gayety. She was a 
mcny laugher in her old age ; and even, if the truth bs 
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spoken, still a bit of a romp — ready for bo-peep and 
hide-and-seek, in the midst of a morning call, or at the 
end of a grave conversation. She enjoyed showing prim 
young Quaker girls her ornaments, plumes, and satins, 
and telling when she wore them : and, when in Paris, 
she ingenuously exhibited in her letters to her Quaker 
friends the conflict in her feelings when Louis Philippe, 
attended by his staff, stopped to converse with her in the 
streets of Paris, and when the Queen of the French 
requested her to appoint an evening for a party at the 
Tuileries. She made a pleasant joke of the staring of 
then Parisias at her little gray bonnet ; and sighed and 
prayed that she might not be puffed up by all the rest 
She was not really spoilable ; and her later years were 
full of grace and kindliness. She suffered much from 
rheumatic lameness ; but with great cheerfulness, on the 
whole — almost merrily. She was cordially respected, 
and will be vividly remembered for life by many who 
have long forgotten her early fame, or perhaps had 
scarcely heard of it She was a striking picture in the 
childhood of some who are now elderly, when her stately 
form was seen, half a century ago, among the old elms 
in her father's garden ; and she will ever be a picture in 
the minds of such young people as saw her seated, as 
upright as ever, but with her crutches behind her, at her 
sofa-table in her cheerful room in the Castle Meadow, 
any time within the last few years. The Taylors, the 
Sayerses, the Smiths, the Enfields — the old glories of the 
provincial Athens — have long been gone ; and now, with 
Amelia Opie, dies the last claim of the humbled city to 
the literary prominence which was so dear to it in the 
last ccntuiy. The period of such provincial glory seems 
itself to be passing away. A lady, yet more aged than 
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Mrs. Opk, unc who had for nearly a ceatuiy scai 
lel\ ihc old ciu-, was of opinion that the depravity of 
age was owing to gaslights and tnacadamisation. 
not require her years to show some of us that railway's, 
free trade, and cheap publications have much to do with 
the extinction of the celebrity of ancient Norwich, in 
regard both to its material and intellectual productions. 
Its liombazine manufacture has gone to Yorkshire, and 
its literacy fame to the four winds. 
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II. 

PROFESSOR WILSON 

"Christopher North"). 

DiKO April 30, 1854. 

On Monday morning died Professor Wilson, the "Chris-* 
topher North" whom probably none of his readers ever 
thought of as dead or dying, or losing any of the intense 
vitality which distinguishes the ideal ** Christopher North" 
from all other men. The "Christopher North" and 
John Wilson are separated now, and forever. The one 
will live very long, if not always, and without losing an 
atom of his vigor; but the other, after long sinking, 
after grievous depression, and gradual extinction by paral- 
ysis, is gone; and none of the many who loved and 
worshipped him could wish that he had lived another day 
in the condition of his latter years. 

Yet he was not very old. He was bom at Paisley, in 
1788, his father being a wealthy manufacturer there. 
He entered Glasgow University at the age of thirteen, 
and in four years more went to Magdalen College, 
Oxford, where his extraordinary quality was recognized 
at once. He was the leader in all sports, from his great 
bodily strength, as well as his enthusiasm for pleasure of 
that kind ; and he gained the Newdegate prize for an 
English poem of sixty lines. On leaving College he 
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bought the Elleray estate, on Windennere, w!iich 
ever be haunlcd by hU memory ; for there U not a 
of interest about it or the neighborhood which he 
not immortalized. So early as the beginning of i8l: 
we find Scolt writing to Joanna Baiilie of the exti 
ordinary young man, John Wilson, who had written 
elegy upon "poor Gnhame," and was then engaged 
a poem called the "Isle of Palms," — "somethii 
added Scott, curiously enough, " in the style of South^j 
"He seems an escclknt, warm-hearted, and enthusi: 
young man ; something too much, perhaps, of the 
quality places him among ihe list of originals." A 
time after (his, and in consequence of loss of property, he 
studied Law, and was called to the Scotch bar. So early 
as that dale, before any of the Waverlcy novels appeared, 
the grateful young poet, who deeply fcit Scott's kindness 
in encouraging his muse, gave him the title of the Great 
Magician, by which he was soon to be recognized by all 
the world. This was in some stanzas, called tlic ' ' Magic 
Mirror," which appeared in ihe Edinburgh Annual Rtgtt- 
ler. When John Kemble look leave of the stage at 
Edinburgh, and was entertained al a very remarkable 
dinner, where all tlie company believed they were taking 
leave of dramatic pleasure forcier. Jeffrey was in the 
chair, and John Wilson shared the vice-presidentship 
with Scott, Scott's kindness to his young friend was 
earnest and vigilant We find him inviting Wilson and 
Lockhart from Elleray to Abbolsford, the next year, fixing 
the precise day when he wished (hem to arrive ; and the 
reason turned out to be, that Lord Melville was to be (hen: ; 
and it was possible lliat something good might turn up in 
the Parliament House for the young men in conscqueocAj 
of Ihe interview. 
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For WtJson this sort of aid was soon unnecessary. 
He became Ptofessor of Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh 
in i8zo, and had already done more than any one man 
toward raising the character of periodical literature by 

. marvellous contributions to Blackwood's Magasine, 
bd the stimulus his genius imparted to a whole gene r- 
Ition of writers of that class. We all know his seleeiion 
iora those papers — the three volumes of "Recreations 
If Christopher North.'' There is nothing in our literature 
iatacily like them : and we may venture to say there 
j-ill be. They are not only the most effeciive 
(anscription of the moods of thought and feeling of a 
leeply thinking and feehng mind — a complete arresting 
md presentment of those moods as they pass — but an 

Kilutc realizing of the influence of Nature in a book. 
Bie scents and breezes of the moorland are carried fairly 
fnto even the sick-chamber by that book ; and through 
it the writer practised the benevolence of the ancient 
rich man, and was eyes to the blind, and feet to the 
Mr. Hallam, the calmest of critics, has declared 
ffilaon's eloquence to be as the rushing of mighty waters ; 
md it was no less the bracing of the mountain winds. 
lis fame will rest on his prose writings, and not on his 
pro chief poems, the "Isle of Palms" and the "City of 

B Plague ;" and of his prose writings, his "Recreations" 
HU, wo imagine, outUvc his three novels, "Lights and 

Ldows of Scottish Ufc," the "Trials of Margaret 

mdsay," and "Tlie Foresters." If the marvel of his 

>qaencc is not lessened, it is at least accounted for to 
c who have seen him, — or even his portrait, Such a 

Bcncc is rarely seen ; and more than one person lus 
hid that he reminded tliem of the first man, Adam ; so 
Tall n-as that large frame of vitality, force, s 
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tread seemed almost to shake ihc streets, his eye 
almost saw through stone walls ; and as for his voice, 
2 was no hean that could stand before it He swept 
away all hearts, whithersoever he would, No less striking 
was it to sec him in a mood of repose, as when he steered 
the old packet-boat that used to pass between Bowness 
and Ambleside, before the steamers were put upon the 
Lake. Sitting motionless, with his hand upon the rudder, 
in the presence of journeymen and market-women, with 
his eye apparently looking beyond e%'erything into noth- 
ing, and his mouth closed under his beard, as if he 
meant never to speak again, he was quite as impressive 
and immortal an image as he could have been to the 
students of his class or the comrades of his jovial hours. 
The tendencies of such a temperament are obvious 
enough ; and his Ciulls arose from the indulgence of 
those tendencies, A few words from a friendly letter of 
Scou's, written when Wilson was a_ candidate for his 
professorship, will sufficiently indicate ihe nature of his 
weaknesses, and may stand for all the censure we arc 
disposed to offer. "You must, of course," writes Scott 
lo Mr, Lockhart, "recommend to Wilson great temper 
in his canvass ; for wrath will do no good. Afler all, he 
must leave off sack, purge, and live cleanly as a gentle- 
man ought to do. othcnvise people will compare his 
present ambition lo that of Sir Terry O'Fag when he 
wished lo become a judge. ' Our pleasant vices are 
made the whips to scourge us,' as Z^ur says ; for other- 
wise what could possibly stand in the way of his nomi- 
nation? 1 trust it will lake place, and give him the 
consistence and steadiness which arc all he wants lo 
make him the first man of the age," He did 
eleclion ; and it was not very loDg after thai 
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Campbell, the poet, were seen one morning leaving a 
tavern in Edinburgh, haggard and red-eyed, hoarse and 
exhausted — not only the feeble Campbell, but the mighty 
Wilson — they having sat tUe-drUte for twenty-four hours, 
discussing poetry and wine to the top of their bent : a 
remarkable spectacle in connection with the Moral Phi- 
losophy Chair in any University. But, if the constituents 
of such an office crave a John Wilson to fill it, they must 
take him with all his liabilities about him. 

His moods were as various as those of the Mother Na- 
ture he adored. In 181 5, when all the rest of the world 
was in the dark about the Scotch novels, he was in ex- 
cessive delight at receiving from William Laidlaw the 
evidence that Colonel Mannering was Scott himself ; and 
deep in proportion was his grief when he saw that ge- 
nial mind going out The trembling of his mighty 
voice when he paid his tribute to Scott's genius at the 
public meeting after his death moved every heart present. 
He could enter into the spirit of Lake scenery deeply 
with Wordsworth when floating on Windermere at sunset ; 
and he could, as we see by Moore's Diary, imitate Words- 
worth's monologues to admiration under the lamp at a 
jovial Edinburgh supper-table. He could collect as 
strange a set of oddities about him there as ever Johnson 
or Fielding did in their City lodgings ; and he could 
wander alone for a week along the trout streams, and by 
the mountain tarns of Westmoreland. He could proudly 
lead the regatta from Mr. Bolton's, at Storr's, as ''Admiral 
of the Lake," with Canning, Scott, Wordsworth, Southey, 
and others, and shed an intellectual sunshine as radiant 
as that which glittered upon Windermere ; and he could 
forbid the felling of any trees at Elleray, and shroud him- 
self in its damp gloom, when its mistress was gone, leav- 
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ing a bequest of inelancholy which he never surmountei 
The "grace and genlle goodness" of his wife " 
bound about his heartstrings ; and the thought of her -n 
known and fe!t to underlie all his moods from the ti 
of her death. She loved Ellcniy, and the trees about itd 
and he allowcil not a twig of them to be touched till Ihif 
place grew loo mossy and mournful ; and then he parted 
■ith it. He was much beloved in that neighborhood, 
■here he met with kindness whatever was genuine, while 
he repulsed and shamed all flatteries and affectations. 
Every old boatman and young angler, cveiy hoary shep- 
herd and primitive dame among the hills of the District, 
knew him and enjoyed his presence. He was a steady 
id genial friend to poor Hartley Coleridge for a iong 
course of )'ears. He made others happy by being so in- 
tensely happy himself, when his brighter moods were on 
him. He felt, and enjoyed loo, intensely, and paid the 
penally in the deep melancholy of the close of his life. 
He could not chasten the exuberance of his love of Na- 
ture and of genial human intercourse ; and he was cut 
off from both, long before his death. The sad specta- 
cle was witnessed with respectful sorrow ; for all who had 
ever known him fell deeply in debt lo him. He under- 
went an attack of pressure on the brain some years before 
his death ; and an access of paralysis closed the scene. 

It is curious that, whereas it is universally agreed that 
ii is by Ilia prose that he won his immortality, he argued 
with Moore that the inferiority of prose to poetry was 
proved by the Eict that there is no such thing as a school 
of prose, while literary history consists of a. succession 
of schools of poetry. Il may be that his prose is some- 
thing new in the world. Al this moment, under [be 
emotion of parting from him, we arc disposed to think 
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it is. Nowhere can we look for such a combination of 
music, emotion, speculation, comment, wit, and imagi- 
nation, as in some of his ''Noctes Ambrosianae," and in 
hundreds of the pages of "Christopher's Recreations." 
In them we rejoice to think the subdued spirit is revived 
that we have seen fail, and the dumb voice reawakened 
for the delight of many a future generation. 
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Died at Abbotsford, Nov. asTH, 1S54. 

He wns a man of nolo on rarious grounds. He was 
an author of no mean qualifications ; he u'as die son-in- 
law of ScoU ; and he was the editor of the Quarterly 
Refiav afitr Gilford. Without being a man of genius, 
a great scholar, or politically or morally eminent, he 
had sufficient ability and accomplishment lo insure con- 
siderable distinction in his onn person, and his interest- 
ing connections did the rest. He was a man of 1 
sideiable mark. 

The younger son of a Gla^ow clei^yman, lie 
destined for the Law — more as a matter of course (hi 
from any inclination of his own ; for he never liked his 
profession. He went to school, and afterward to the 
University at Glasgow, whence he was enabled lo proceed 
to Balliol College, Oxford, by obtaining an exhibition in 
the gift of the Scnatus Academicus. He was subse- 
quently called (o Ihc Scotch Oar ; but from the £rst his 
dependence was on lilcraiy effort ; for his professional 
fees never amounted to 50/. a year. After the Peace he 
went lo Germany — a not very common undertaking at 
that time — ami saw GOihc ; and his account of this 
incident seems lo have struck Scott, when ihry wlio 
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were to become so closely related met for the first time 
in private society, in May, 1818. A few days after the 
dinner-party at which this happened, the Messrs. Ballan- 
t)^ne sent to Lockhart, to propose that he should under- 
take a task which Scott had delayed, and wished to 
surrender : the writing the historical portion of the 
'* Edinburgh Annual Register" for 1816. When he 
called on Scott to talk it over, the great novelist, who 
was then receiving 10,000/. a year from the new vein he 
had opened, assigned a characteristic reason for giving 
up the Register. He said that if the war had gone on, 
he should have enjoyed writing the history of each year 
as it passed ; but that he would not be the recorder of 
Radical riots, Corn Bills, Poor Bills, and the like. These 
things, he said, sickened him ; and he thought it fair to 
devolve such work upon his juniors. Mr. Lockhart first 
saw Abbotsford the next October, when he was sent for 
from Elleray, with his friend John Wilson, to meet Lord 
Melville, and take the chance of some professional 
benefit arising from the interview with the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, if their sins in Blackwood could be over- 
looked by him. This shows that Blackwood's Magazine 
was already rising under the re-enforcement of Wilson's 
strength. The strength which raised it was not Lock- 
hart's. His satire had, then and always, a quality of 
malice in it, where Wilson's had only fun ; and he never 
had Wilson's geniality of spirit. Wilson's satire in- 
structed the humble, and amused the proud who were 
the objects of it ; but Lockhart's caused anguish in the 
one case, and excited mere wrath or contempt in the 
other. Scott confessed that it might be from com- 
placency at Lockhart's account of this visit to Abbots- 
ford that he judged so favorably of "Peter's Letters to 
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his Kinsfolk," which appeared a lew months aftervi: 
He called its satire lenient ; but all the Edinburgh Whi 
were up against it as a string of libels; and Lockli 
himself tells us candidly thai it was a book which 
but a veiy young and a very ihoughttess person woni 
have written. 

Sophia Scott, the elder daughter of the novelist, and 
the one who inherited his genial and amiable spirit, his 
good sense, and his royal tendencies, and who was 
naturally the delight of his life, had just before mani- 
fested singular fortitude for so young a creature, when 
her father's fearful malady — cramp in the stomach — 
seized him in the country, alone with her and a si 
detracted servants. This was an indication of whai 
was lo be through her too short life. She married 
Lockhart just a year after iLat illness of her father's, iii' 
April, 1820; and it was her function for the seventeen 
)-cars of her marriage to heal ihe wounds inflicled by 
those less amiable than hetselll and to soothe the angry 
feelings excited on exery hand, sooner or later, by the 
conduct of tlie Quarttriy Reoi'ew when is her husband's 
bands. As Scott recovered his strength, after that fear- 
ful illness, he busied himself in improving, for ihc re- 
ception of ihc young couple, a se(|uestered cottage 
within a short ride ofAbbotsford ; and he. with his own 
hands, transplanicd lo Chiefswood the creepers which 
had hung the old porch ai Abbotsford. Ii was for her 
child that he wrote the "Talcs of a Grandfallier 
that precocious boy, who died of spinal disease at 
age of ele^'en, was the object of as passionate an all 
ment as Scott had perhaps ever known. 

In tSao Mr. Lockburt published his finl 
"Valcrina, a Roman Story," whidi immediately took 
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place among the secondary Scottish novels, as those 
were called which would have been first but for Scott's 
series. That book was full of interest, and of promise 
of moral beauty which was not fulfilled. The influences 
then surrounding the author were eminently favorable. 
He always said that the happiest years of his life were 
those spent at Chiefswood. During those few years of 
domestic peace he seems to have had a stronger hold of 
reality than either before or after. The inveterate skep- 
ticism of his nature was kept down, and he found dearer 
delights than that of giving pain. Other novels followed, 
—** Reginald Dalton," *'Adam Blair," and "Gilbert 
Earle." All are more remarkable for power in the 
delineation of passion, and for beauty of writing, than 
for higher qualities. Carlyle has described Lockhart's 
style as "good, clear, direct, and nervous :" and so it is ; 
and with genuine beauty in it, too, both of music and 
of pathos. And of all he ever wrote, nothing is prob- 
ably so dear to his readers as his accounts, in his Life 
of his father-in-law, of the pleasures of Chiefswood, 
when Scott used to sit under the great ash, with all the 
dogs about him, and help the young people with their 
hospitable arrangements, cooling the wine in the brook, 
and proposing to dine out of doors, to get rid of the 
inconvenience of small rooms and few servants. It is a 
curious instance of Lockhart's moral obtuseness that, 
while writing thus, he could make some most painful 
and needless disclosures in regard to Scott himself in 
that Life, to say nothing of his foul and elaborate mis- 
representation of the Ballantynes throughout To that 
evil deed it is necessary only to refer ; for the confu- 
tation immediately published was so complete, and the 
establishment of the fair fame of the Ballantynes so 
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imphant, that their libeller had his punishment verjf 
m. Some lovers of literature and of Scoit still 
jggled lo make out thai the Ballantyncs and their 
defenders, as tradesmen, could know nothing of ihe 
feelings, nor judge of the conduct, of Scotl as a gentle- 
man. The uiswcr was plain : — the Ballanl>Ties were 
not mere tradesmen ; and if they had been, Scott made 
himself a tradesman, in regard lo bis coadjutors, and 
must be judged by the laws of commercial inlegriiy. 
The exposures made by the Ballantynes and Iheir 
friends of Scoll's pecuniary obligations to ihem, were 
forced upon them by Mr, Lockhart's attacks upon their 
characters, and misrepresentation of their conduct and 
affairs. The whole controversy was occasioned by Lock- 
hart's spontaneous indulgence in caustic satire ; and the 
Ballantynes came better out of it than cither he or his 
father-in-law. 

After the publication of his novels, Mr. Lockbart was 
summoned, one spring day of 1825, to a conference at 
Abboisford, lo which Constable and James Ballaniyne 
were parties. The project to be discussed was that 
memorable one of Constable's, lo revolutionize "the 
.-hole art and traffic of bookselling." From ihat confer- 
ence sprang the cheap lileratiue of the last quarter of a 
century and one of the first volumes produced under 
ihc new notion was Lockhart's "Life of Bums," which 
appeared early in Conslable's Miscellany. It was in the 
same year, 1815, that he succeeded Gifford in the editor- 
ship of the Quarltrly Review, and of course removed to 
London. If lie had not Gilford's thorough scholarship, 
he had eminent literary ability, — readiness, industry, 
Gver}'thing but good principle and a good spirit. 
Immense exceptions we arc compelled to make 
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Biey are not a new censure. All the world was aln-aj-s 
BlLware of the sins of the Qaar/erfy, under Lockhart's 
management ; and the best-informed had cause to view 
the most severely. Ever)-body knows what 
Crofcer's political articles were like. Evcr)-bod}' knows 
how the publisher was now and then compelled to re- 
publish as they had originally stood, articles which had 
been interpolated, by Croker and Lockhart (whose 
names were always as.<!ocialed in regard lo the Rfview), 
with libels and malicious jokes. In their recklessness 
they drew upon themselves an amount of reprobation in 
literary circles which thin-skinned men could never have 
endured. Now, the young author of a father's biog- 
raphy was invited by the editor to send him early proof- 
Bbeels, for the benefit of a speedy review, and ibe 
review did what it could to damn the book before it was 
fairly in the hands of the public ; and now, the vanity of 
some second or third-rate author was flattered and drawn 
1 private intercourse, to obtain material for a cari- 

_catnTc in the next Quarkrh: As an able man, a great 

■ of the literaiy merits of the Revieio, and no 

mflerer by it, obser^'ed, "The well-conncaed and vigor- 

f Otis and successful have nothing to apprehend from the 
Quarttrly ,- but, as sure as people are In any way broken 
or feeble — as sure as they are old, or blind, or deaf, or 

I absent on their travels, or superannuated, or bankrupt, 
or dead — the Quarurfy is upon them." It was the 
irounds thus inflicted that the gentle wife set herself lo 
^cal, when she possibly could. It was amidst the ex- 
Uoslons of iiicndships, formed in flattery, and broken off 
ny treachcr)' — amidst the wrath of every kind and de- 
pec evoked by her hiisband, or under his permission, 
Ibat her modest dignity and her cheerful kindliness com- 
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mandcd admirilion, and won love from those who would 
never more meet ihe reckless editor, who quizzed the 
emotions he had excited. His success was all-sufficient, 
in his own estimate. The irnnscendent literar)- merits 
of the Rcvieu) placed it high above failure ; and he did 
not care for censure. It was his own callousness which 
made ihc sensitiveness of others so highly amusing to 
him. Yet there arc passages even in his later writings 
which make one wonder what he did, in an ordinary 
way, with feelings which seem to have dwelt in him — 
to judge by iheir occasional manifestation. For instance, 
there is somediing remarkable in his selection, from 
among alt Scott's writings, of the passage of most 
marked spiritual beauty — that passage of his prc&cc 
to " Ivanhoe" in which he accounts for not having 
made Rebecca's lot "end happily," Such a choice 
seems to show that Lockhart should properly have won 
something more than admiration of his accomplishmenls 
as a writer and convcrscr, and fear of him as & satirist. 
It seems as if there might have been, but for his own 
vra)'wardness, some of that personal respect and con- 
fidence, and free and constant friendship, which he 
never enjoyed nor appeared lo desire. It appears as if 
there was truth in the remark made by Allan Cunning- 
ham, that there was "heart in Lockhart when one got 
through the crust," 

The good-will which be did not seek in his happy 
days, was won for him by the deep and manifold 
sorrows of his latter years. The extraordinary sweep 
made by death in his .wife's family is a world-vride 
wonder and sorrow. Lady Scott went iirst ; and the 
beloved chill! — Lockhan's intelligent boj', so well km 
under llic name of Hugh Litilejobn — died whi 
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mdfathcr's mind M-as dim and clouded. Soon after 
Scott's death, his younger daughter and worn-out nurse 
followed him ; and in four years more, Mrs. Lockhart. 
E young Sir Walter died childle^ in India, and his 
CDther Charles, unmarried, in Persia. Lockhart was 
^t with a son and a daughter. As years and griefs 
to press heavily npon him, new sorrow arose 
1 his narrow domestic circle. Hia son was ne^-er any 
tomTort to him, and died in early manhood. The only 
maining descendant of Seoti, Lockharl'a daughter, was 
Tied, and became so fervent and obedient a Catholic, 
1 render all intimate intercourse between the forlorn 
JBther and his only child impossible. He wus now op- 
ulent. An estate had descended to him through an 
elder brother; and he held an office — that of Auditor 
of the Duchy of Cornwall — which yielded him 300/. 
' % year. He had given up the labor of editing the 
XQuaiitrfy : but what were opulence and leisure to him 
"now? Those who saw him in his daily walk in Lon- 
don, his handsome countenance — always with a lowering 
and sardonic eitpression — now darkened with sadness, 
and the Uiin lips compressed more than ever, as by pain 
, forgave, in respectful compassion for one so 
, all canses of quarrel, however just, and threw 
selves, as it were, into his mind, seeing again the 
r pranks with "Christopher North," the dinings by 
B brook at Chiefswood, the glories of liic Abbotsford 
»King parties, the travels with Scolt in Ireland, and 
c home in Regent's Park, with the gentle Sophia pre- 
Comparing these scenes, with the actual forlorn- '• 
I of his last years, there was no heart that could not \ 
jrand forgive, and carefully award him his due, as a / 
t who hxs afforded much pleasure in his day, and 
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left a precious bequest \o posterily in his Life of the 
great Novelist, purged, as wc hope it will be, of what- 
ever is untrue and unkind, and rendered as safe as it is 
beaut iful. 

Mr. Lockhan travelled abroad in 1853, under contin- 
ually failing health. He has left a name which will live 
in literature, both on his own account, and through his 
family and lileraiy connections. 



MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 

Died January ioth, 1855. 

Miss Mitford was old, having been born in December, 
1786. Her decline was so protracted that there could be 
no surprise or shock mingled with the sorrow which the 
English public could not but feel on the occasion of her 
death. After a ^1 from her pony-chaise in the autumn 
of 185Z, her life was understood to be very precarious. 
The interest which was taken in her stale might appear 
to be disproportionate to her abilities and her achieve- 
ments ; but if so, there must be a reason for it, and the 
reason is that she was so genial and so cheerful as to 
command the affection of multitudes who would have 
given no heed to a much higher order of genius invested 
with less of moral charm. There is nothing so popular 
as cheerfulness; and when the cheerfulness is of the 
nnfoiling sort which arises from amiability and interior 
content, it deserves such love as attended Maiy Russell 
Mitford to her grave. Her ability was very considerable. 
Her power of description was unique. She had a charm- 
ing humor, and ner style was delightful. Yet were her 
stories read with a relish which exceeded even so feir a 
justification as this — ^with a relish which the judgment 
could hardly account for ; and this pleasant, compelled 
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enjoyment was no doubt ascribable to iho glow of good 
spirits and kindliness which lighted up and warmed 
everj'lhing that her mind produced. She may bo con- 
sidered 3S the representative of household cheerfulness in 
llie humbler range of the literature of fiction. 

Her tendencies showed themselves early. She took 
up the pen almost in childhood, and was an avoi 
poet, in print, before she was four-and-twenty. 
ever bard was her filial duty when she was herself grow- 
ing old, she had all her own way in her early years ; iind 
her way seems to have been to write an immense quanti^ 
of verse as the plcasantest thing she could find to do. 

She was born at Alresford, in Hampshire. Her father 
was a physician, one of the Northumberland family of 
Miifords. Her mother was the child of the old age of 
a Hampshire clergyman, who had seen I'ope, and been 
intimate with Fielding. Her father was, as it is under- 
stood, disliked and disapproved, if not despised, by 
everj'body but his devoted daughter, whasc infatuation 
it was lo think him something very great and good ; 
whereas there seems to be really nothing lo remember 
bim by but his singular and unaccountable extravagance 
in money matters, and tlic selHshness with which he 
went on to the last, obtaining, by hook and by crook, 
costly indulgences, which nobody else in his line of life, 
however independent of creditors, thought of Wisliing 
for. Dr. Mitford ran through half-a-dozen fortunes, 
shifted about to half-a-dozen grand residences, and passed 
the last quarter of a century of hw life in a cottage, where, 
humble as seemed his mode of living, be could not keep 
out of debt, or the shame of perjietual begging from the 
friends whom his daughter had won. His only cbfldi 
was canied about, before she \v3S old enougli for schi 
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' ftom Altesford lo Reading; from Reading lo Lj-cne, and 
thence to London, where, when she was ten years old, 
her father was making up his mind to retrench and do 

» something at last — a resolution which went ihe n-ay of all 
Uie former ones. It was at that time the well-known in- 
cident happened which Miss Mitford related ivith so much 
Bpiril half a ccniuiy afterward. 
The little girl chose for a birthday present a lottery 
ticket of a particular number, to which she stuck, in 
Bpitc of much persuasion to change it, and which turned 
np a prize of 10,000/. This money soon disappeared, 
lite some 40,000/,, which had vanished before. Her 
lather put her to school in London, and there she spent 
five years, while he was amusing himself with building a 
very large house, four miles from Reading, to which she 
returned at the age of fifteen, lo write poetry, and dream 
of becoming an authoress. After 1810 she put forth a 
volume almost every year. This was all done for pleas- 
but she was meanwhile giving up lo her selfish 
■iather one legacy after another, left to herself by the 
nppolcnt families on both sides, after her mother's hand- 
Bme fortune was exhausted ; and hence at length arose 
Ifce necessity of her writing for the sake of the money she 
Xiuld earn. 

In their poverty they went to lodge for a summer at a 
xittage In the village of Three Mile Cross, near Read- 
^g, and there ihey held on for the rest of Dr. Miiford's 
bong life. The poetess looked round her, and described 
I prose what she saw, sending the papers which, col- 
It form Ihe eclcbraicd "Our Village," lo Campbell 
r the NetB Monlhfy Magaaine, Campbell made Uie 
bistake of rejecting them — an error in which he was 
l^iUowed by a great number and rarieiy of other editors. 
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It was in The Lady's Magasine, of all places, that articles 
destined to make a literary reputation of no mean order 
first appeared. They were published in a collected form 
in 1823 ; and from that time forward Miss Milford was. 
sure of the guineas whenever she chose to draw for theitf 
in the form of pleasant stores under her well-known and 
welcome signature. Few of her many readers, however, 
knew at what cost these pleasant stories were produced. 
They seem 10 flow easily enough ; and their sportive 
style suggests anything but the toil and anxiety amidst 
which they were spun out. It \i observable that each 
story is as complete and rounded as a sonnet, and pro- 
vided with a plot which would scne for a novel if ex- 
panded. Each has a catastrophe — generally a surpriaei, 
elaborately wrought out in concealment It was for 
stories of this kind that Miss Milford exchanged tbej 
earlier and easier sketches from the Nature around h< 
which we find in "Our Village;" and the exchanj 
increased immensely the call upon ber energies. 
the money must be had, and the Annuals paid hand' 
somely ; and thus, therefore, the devoted daughter em- 
ployed her talents, spoiling ber father, and wearing 
herself out, but delighting an enormous number of 
readers. Afler frittering away die whole day, incessantly 
on fool, or otherwise fatiguing herself, at his beck and 
call, and receiving his friends, and reading him to sleep in 
the altcmoons till she had no voice left, the hour came 
when she miglit put him to bed. But her own day's 
work still remained to be done. It was not a sort of 
work which could be done by powers, jaded like hci\, 
without some stimulus or relief; and hence the necesslq^i 
of doses of laudanum to carry her through her tadkV 
When the necessity ceased by the dcatti of her lathe^ 
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tier practice of taking laudanum ceased ; but her health 
had become radically impaired, and her nervous system 
wa£ rendered unfit to meet any such sliock as that which 
overthrew it at last. Miss IMitford so toiling by candle- 
light, while the hard master who had made her his ser- 
rant nil day was asleep in ihe next room, is as painful 
an instance of the struggles of human life as the melan- 
choly of a buffoon, or the heart-break — that "secret 
knoim to all" — of a boasting Emperor of AH the Russias. 
While this *-as her course of life, however, she was 
undergoing something of an inleilectual training, to- 
gether with her moral discipline. All this reading to her 
father, and the impossibility of commanding her time 
for any other employment than reading by snatches 
(esoepi gardening), brought her into acquaintance with 
a wide field of English literature ; and some of it of an 
uncommon kind. The fruits are seen in one of her 
blest works — her "Notes of a Literary Life;" and in her 
indomitable inclination to write Tragedies for immediate 
representation. Several of her plays were acted; and 
she herself was wont to declare that she should be im- 
mortalized by them, if at all ; moreover, there are critics 
who agree with her : yet her case certainly appears to us 
to be one of ihat numerous class in which the pursuit of 
dramatic fame is a delaision and a snare. In no other 
act or attempt of her life did Miss Mitford manifest any 
of those qualities of mind which are essential to success 
iln tliis the highest walk of literature. It does not appear 
Ibat she bad any insight into passion, any conception of 
the dcpilts of human character, or Ihe scope of human 
experience. Ability of a certain sort there is in her 
ipla)-s; but no depth, and no compass. Four tragedies 
and an opera of hers were acted at our first theatres ; 
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and wc liear no more of Julian, Foicari, Ri'cnsi, or 
Charks I. At first the diflicullies were imputed to dra- 
matic censors, and the great aciors, and injudicious or 
lukewarm friends ; but all that w-as over long ago. The 
tragedies were acted, and we hear no more of them. It 
is true Mr. Colman did refuse his sanction to Charhs I. 
when it bore the name Croi/netll (an amusing incident to 
have happened in the reign of poor William IV., whose 
simple head was very safe on his shouldeis) ; and it is 
true that Young and JIacrcady wrangled bo long about 
ihe principal characters in her first actei!-p!ay, that ihc 
tantalized authoress began to wonder whether it would 
ever appear : but the plays have all appeared ; and they 
do not keep ihe stage, though Miss Miiford's friends 
were able and willing to do all thai interest, literary and 
dramatic, can do in such a case. All the evidence of 
her career seems lo show that her true line was that in 
which she obtained an early, decisive, and permanent 
success — much humbler than the Dramatic, but that in 
which she has given a great deal of pleasure to a multi- 
tude of readers. Her descriptions of scenery, brutes, 
and human beings have such singular merit that she 
may be regarded as (he founder of a new stjie ; and if 
the freshness wore off with time, there was much more 
than a compensation in the fine spirit and resignation 
of cheerfulness which breathed throtigh evei^-thing she 
wrote, and endeared her as a suffering friend to thousands 
who formerly regarded her only as a most entertaining 
stranger. 

Dr. Mitford died in 1842, leaving his affairs in such a 
state, that relief for his daughter had to be obtained by 
a subscription among her friends and admirers, which 
was soon followed by a pension from the Crown. I'hc 
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daogbter inherited or contracted some of her father's 
extremely easy feelings about money, and its sources 
and uses ; bnt the temptation to that sort of laxity was 
removed or infinitely lessened when she was left alone 
with a very sufficient provision. She removed to a 
cottage at Swallowfield, near Reading, in i8;i ; and there, 
with her pony-chaise, her kind neighbors, her distant 
admirers, and the amusement of bringing out a succes- 
sion of volumes, the materials of which were under her 
hand, she found resources enough to make her days 
cheerful, even after the accident which rendered her a 
saffering prisoner for the last two years of her life. She 
remained to the end the most sympathizing and indul- 
gent friend of the young, and the most good-humored 
of comrades to people of all ages and conditions. How- 
ever helpless, she was still bright : and her vitality of 
mind and heart was never more striking or more genial 
than when she was visibly dying by inches, and alluding 
with a smile to the deep and still bed which she should 
occupy among the sunshine and flickering shadows of 
the village churchyard. Finally, the long exhaustion 
ended in an easy and quiet death. 

Though not gifted with lof^ genius, or comntanding 
po\vers of any sort. Miss Mitford has been sufficiently 
conspicuous in the literary history of her time to claim 
an expression of respect and regret on her leaving us. 
Her talents and her character were essentially womanly ; 
and she was fortunate in living in an age when womanly 
ability in the department of Letters obtains respect and 
observance, as sincerely and readily as womanly character 
commands reverence and affection in every age. 
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Died March 31st, 1855. 

"CuRRER Bell" h dead 1 The eady tieaih of the" 
large family of whom she was the sole surviwr, pre- 
pared !l11 who knew the circumsUinces to expect the 
loss of this giiled creature at any time ; but not the less 
deep will be the grief of society that her genius will 
yield us nothing more. We have three works from her, 
which will hold their pSace in the literature of out 
century; and but for her frail health, ihcrc might have 
been three times three, for she was under forty, and her 
genius was not of an exhaustible kind. If it had been 
exhaustible, it would have been exhausted some time 
since. She had every inducement that could have 
arailcd with one less high-minded to publish two or 
three novels a year. Fame wailed upon all she did ; and 
she might have enriched herself by very slight eicertion ; 
but her steady conviction was that the publication of a 
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book is a solemn act of conscience; in the case of a 
novel as rouch as any other kind of book. She was not 
fond of speaking of herself and her conscience ; but she 
now and then uttered to her very few friends things 
which may, alas ! be told now, without fear of hurting 
her sensitive nature, — things which ought lo be told in 
her honor. Among these sayings was one which ex- 
plains the long interval between her works. She said 
thai she thought e\-er)' serious delineation of life ought 
to be the product of personal experience and observation, 
— experience naturally occurring, and observation of a 
normal, and not of a forced or special kind. " I have 
not accumulated, since I published 'Shirley,'" she said, 
"what makes it needful for me to speak again; nnd, 
till I do, may God give me grace to be dumb 1" She 
had a conscientiousness which could not be relaxed 
by praise or even sympathy — dear as sjmpalhy H-as to 
her keen affections. She had no vanity which praise 
conid aggravate or censure mortify. She calmly read all 
adverse reviews of her books for the sake of instruction ; 
and when she could not recognize the aptness of the 
CTtticism. she was more puzzled llian hurt or angrj-. 
Tile rommon flatteries which wait upon literary success 
she quiwed with charming grace; and any occasional 
severity, sucli as literary women arc favored with at the 
beginning of their course, she accepted with a humility 
which was full of dignity and charm. From her feeble 
constitution of body, her sufferings by the death of her 
vhole lamily, and the secluded and monotonous life she 
led, she became morbidly sensitive in some respects 
but in her high vocation she had, in addition to the deep 
intuitions of a gifted woman, the strength of a man. iht 
paUcDce of a hcra, and the conscietitiousncss of a saint 
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In ihc points in which women are usually most weak — 
in regard to opinion, to appreciation, to applansc — her 
moral strength fell not a whit behind the intellectual 
force manifested in her works. Though passion occupies 
too prominent a place in her pictures of Life, though 
women have to complain that she represents Love as 
the whole and sole concern of their lives, and though 
governesses especially have reason to remonstrate, and 
do remonstrate, that their share of human conflict is 
laid open somewhat rudely and inconsiderately, and 
with enormous exaggeration, to social observation, it is 
a tme social blessing that we have had a female writer 
who has discountenanced sentimental ism and feeble ego> 
tism with such practical force as is apparent in lh9 
works of "Currer Bell." Her heroines love too readily, 
too vehemently, and sometimes after a fashion which 
their female readers may resent ; but they do their duly 
through everything, and are healthy in action, however 
morbid in passion. 

How admirable this strength is — how wonderful this 
force of integrity — can hardly be understood by any but 
the few who know the story of this remarkable woman's 
life. The account of the school in "Jane Eyre" is 
only too true. The "Helen" of that nle is — not pre- 
cisely the eldest sister, who died there — but more like 
her than any other real person. She is that sister, " with 
a difference." Another sister died at home soon after 
leaving the school, and in consequence of its hardships ; 
and "Currer Bell" (Charlotte BrontC) was never free, 
while there (for a year and a half), from the gnaw- 
or consequent feebleness, of downright 
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which stunted her growth. As she tells us in "Jane 
Eyre," the visitation of an epidemic caused a total 
change and radical reroim in the establishment, which 
was even removed to another site. But the reform came 
too lale to reverse the destiny of the doomed family of 
the Brontes. 

These wonderful girls were the daughters of a clergy- 
man, who, now' very aged and infirm, survives his wife 
and all bis many children. The name Bronte (an 
abbreviation of Brontcne) is Irish, and very ancient. 
The mother died many years ago, and several of her 
children. When the reading world began to have an 
interest in their existence, there were three sisters and 
a brother living with their father at Hawortb, near 
Keigbley, in Yorkshire. The girls had been out as 
governesses : Charlotte at Brussels, as is no secret to the 
readers of "Villette." They rejoiced to meet again at 
home — Charlotte, Emily, and Ann ("Currer," "Ellis," 
and " Acton"), In her obituary notice of her two sis- 
ters, "Currer" reveals something of their process of 
authorship, and their experience of failure and success, 
How terrible some of their experience of life was, in 
the midst of the domestic freedom and indulgence af- 
forded them by their studious father, may be seen by 
the fearful representations of masculine nature and 
character found in the novels and tales of Emily and 
Ann. They considered it their duty, they told us, to 
present life as they knew it; and they gave us "Wulh- 
ering Heights," and "The Tenant of Wildfiell Hall." 
Such an experience as this indicates is really perplex- 
ing to English people in general ; and all that we 
have to do with it is to bear it in mind when dis- 
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posed to pass criiicism on the coarseness which to a 
certain degree pervades ihc works of all the sisters, 
and the rcpulsiveness which makes the tales by Emily 
and Ann really honible to people who have not iron 
r^os. 

"jane Eyre" ivas naturally and universally supposed 
be Charlotte herself; but she always denied it calmly, 
cheerfully, and with the obvious sincerity which charac- 
terized alt she said. She declared that there was no 
more ground for the assertion than this : she once told 
her sisters tliai they were wrong — even morally wrong — in 
making their heroines beautiful, as a matter of course. 
They replied that it was impossible to make a heroine 
interesting on other terms. Her answer was : "1 will 
prove to you thai you are wrong. I will show lo you a 
heroine as small and as plain as myself, who shall be as 
interesting as any of yours." "Hence 'Jane Eyre,'" 
said she, in telling the aneciioic : "but she is not my- 
self any further than that." As the work went on, the 
interest deepened to the writer. When she came to 
"Thomfield," she could not stop. Being short-sighted 
to excess, she wrote in little square paper books, held 
close lo her eyes, and {the first copy) in pencil. On she 
went, writing incessantly for three weeks ; by which time 
she had carried her heroine away from Thomfield, and 
was herself in a fever, which compelled her to pause. 
The rest was written with less vehemence, and with 
more anxious care : the world adds, with less vigor and 
interest. She could gratify her singular reserve in regard 
to the publication of this remarkable book. We all 
remember how long it was before we could learn who 
wrote it, and any particulars of the writer, when the 
name was revealed. She was living among the wild. 
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jrkshire hills, with a father who was too much absorbed 
in his studies to notice her occupations : in a place where 
newspapers were never seen (or where she never saw any), 
and in a house where the sen'anls knew nothing about 
books, manuscripts, proofs, or the post. When she told 
her secret to her father, she carried her book in one hand 
and an adverse review in the other, to save his simple and 
noworldly mind from rash expectations of a fame and for- 
tune which she was determined should never be the aims 
of her life. That we have had only two novels since, 
shows how deeply grounded was this resoh'e. 

"Shirley" was conceived and wrought out in the midst 
of fearful domestic griefs. Her only brother, a young 
man of once splendid promise, which was early blighted, 
and both her remaining sisters, died in one year. There 
s, something inexpressibly affecting in the aspect of the 
hiil little creature who had done such wonderful things, 
who was able to bear up, with so bright an eye and so 
mposed a countenance, under not only such a weight 
^sorrow, but such anjprospcct of soHjude. In her deep 
'warning dress (neat as a Quaker's), with het beautiful 
kir, smooth and brown, her fine eyes, and her sensible 
kc indicating a habit of self-control, she seemed a per- 
bcc household image — irresistibly recalling Wordsworth's 
scription of that domestic treasure. And she was this. 
(9 vaa as able at the needle as at the pen. The house- 
bid knew the excellence of her cookery before they 
d of that of her books. In so utter a seclusion as 
! liwd in — in those dreary wilds where she was not 
mg eno.ogh to roam over the hills ; in that retreat 
! her stadtous father rarely broke the silence — and 
I no one else lo do it ; in that forlorn house, 
on the very clay of the churchj-ard, where *hc 
3 
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graves of her sislers were before her window ; in such a 
living sepulchre, her mind could not but prey upon itself; 
and how it did suffer, we see in the more painful portions 
of her last novel, "Villeite." She said, with a change in 
her steady countenance, that she should feel very lonely 
when her aged father died. -But she formed new ties after 
thaL She married ; and it is the old father who survives 
to mourn her. He knows, to his comfort, that it is not 
for long. Others now mourn her, in a doraeslic sense ; 

for the public, there can be no doubt that a pang ' 
will be felt, in the midst of the strongest interests of tbel 
day, through the length and breadth of the land, and in 
the very heart of Germany (where her works are singularly 
appreciated), France, and America, that the "Currer Bell" 
who so lately stole as a shadow into the field of contem- 
porary literature has already become a shadow again — 
vanished from our view, and henceforth haunting only ihe 
of the muhilude whose expectation was fixed 
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Died Decehebr iSth, 1855. 

Tkb author of " The Pleasures of Memory" has died at 
bis bouse in Sl James's-place, in the ninety-siztbyear of 
bis age. 

Samuel Rogeis has been spoken of, ever since anybody 
can remember, as "Rogers the Poet" It is less as a 
poet, however, that his name will live than as a Patron of 
Literature — probably the last of that class who will in 
England be called a Mecsnas. His life was a remarkable 
one, from the great age he attained during a critical period 
of civilization ; and his function was a remarkable one — 
that of representing the bridge over which Literature has 
passed from the old condition of patronage to the new one 
of independence. He heard "the talk of the town" (re- 
corded by Dr. Adams) on Johnson's Letter to Lord Ches- 
terfield ; and he lived to see the improvement of the Copy- 
tight law, the removal of most of the Taxeson Knowledge, 
and so vast an increase of the reading public as has ren- 
dered the function of patron of authorship obsolete. No 
patron could now help an author to fame; and every au- 
thor who has anything genuine to say can say it without 
dreaming of any application to a rich man. Samuel 
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Rogers lived through the whole period when the publish- 
ers were the patrons, and witnessed the complete success 
of Mr. Dickens's plan of independence of the publishers 
themselves. He was a youth of fifteen or (hereabouts 
when half "the town" was scandalized at Dr. Johnson's 
audacity in sapng what he did to Lord Chesterfield ; and 
■ the other half was delighted at the courage of ihe rebuke. _ 
It was not long before that the "Letiers of Junius" had 1 
burst upon the political world ; and Rogers was quite old 
enough to understand the nature of the triumph when tlie 
prosecution of Woodfalt failed, and the press preserved its 
liber^ under the assaults of Royal and Ministerial dis- 
pleasure His connections in life fised his attention full 
on the persecution of Priestley and other vindicators of 
liberty of speech ; while he saw, incurious combination 
with this phase, that kind of patronage which even the 
Prieslleys of those days accepted aa a matter of course : — 
Dr. Priestley living with Lord Sbelbume, without olTice ; 
and afterward, hb being provided with an income by llie 
subscription of friends, lo enable him to cany on his phil- 
osophical researches. Then came the new aspect of things, 
when the Byrons, the Moores, Campbells, and Scotis, 
were the clients of the Murra>'s, the Longmans, and I 
Constables — that remarkable but rather short traosition I 
stage when, as Moore said, Ihe patrons learned pcrforc^ \ 
through interest, the taste which had not been formed by 1 
education. Those were the days of bookselling I 
monopoly, when the publisher decided what th* C 
reading public should have to read, and sX what J 
price. Rogers saw that monopoly virtually destroyed ; tbf' J 
greatness of the great houses passing away, or rc-^l 
duced to that of trade eminence simply; and authoisl 
and the public brought face to face, or ceit^ 
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\ be so prescnlly. His own funciion, all the while, was a 
mixed one, in accordance with the changes of the lime. 
He was, in the course of his long life, both client and 
patron ; and for a great part of it he was both at once, 
■ His puree was open to the poor author, and his influence 
Kvith the great publishers was at his sen'icc. while hi 
llimscir sat at great men's tables as a poet and a wit 
1 than as a connoisseur in Art ; and certainly 
much more than as a rich banker. The last character 
; kept out of sight as much as possible. When, some 
~ years since, his bank was robbed to so enonnous an 
amount by the pillage of a safe that everybody supposed 
it must stop payment ; and when it did not siop, and all 
his great friends IcslificJ ibeir sj-mpathy first, and then 
their joy, it was a curious thing to observe ihc old poet's 
bearing, and to hear the remarks upon it He was won- 
derfully resen-ed, and passed off ihe whole with a few 
quiet jokes, through which was plainly seen his mortiUca- 
tioQ at being recognized as a banker, in a sphere where 
he hoped he was known as an associate of die great, and 
the first connoisseur in pictures in England. 

His was not a case of early determination of the 
_Course of life. In his early youth, his father one evening 
isked all his bo}'s what they would be. Sam would not 
iell ualess he might write it down, for nobody but Iiis 
to see. What he wrote was, "A Unitarian min- 
He was destined for business, however ; but his 
love of literature was not thwarted by it. Wc have seen 
^loorc die in decrepit old age ; yet did Moore, in his 
loyhood (when he was fourteen), delight in Rogers's 
t' Pleasures of Memory" — the poem being then so 
» as to have found its way into schools in class- 
I collections. When young Homer came to 
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Ixindon lo begin his career, he found Rogere a member 
of ihe King of Clubs, the intimate of Mackintosh (who 
was his junior), Scarlett, Sharpe, and others— long gone 
to the grave as old men — and one, Maltby, who was a 
twin wonder with himself as to years. The last evening 
that Mackintosh spent in London before his departure 
for India was at Rogers's. "Somewhat a melancholy 
evening" we are told it was ; and the host, then between 
forty and fifty, must have felt the uncertainly of the party 
reassembling, to spend more such evenings as those that 
were gone. And some were dead before Mackintosh 
returned ; but the host lived to tell, half a century after- 
ward, of the sober sadness of that parting converse. It 
was Rogers who "blabbed" about the duel between 
Jeffrey and Moore, and was the cause of their foHy being 
rendered harmless ; and it was he who bailed Moore : it 
was he who negotiated a treaty of peace between them ; 
and it waa at his house that they met and became friends. 
Such were his services of one kind lo literature — using 
his dignity of seniority to keep these young wits Id order. 
He must have been lively in tliose days — " the Bachelor," 
as his name was among his friends ; and he never married. 
Moore names him as one "of those agreeable rattles 
who seem to think life such a treat that they never can 
get enough of it." One wonders whether he had had 
enough of it fifty years later, when Sydney Smith (one of 
"the agreeable rattles") had long laid down his, after 
having for some time (old his comrades that he thought 
life "a very middling affair." and should not be sorry 
when he had done with it. There was much to render 
life agreeable to a man of Rogers's tastes, it must be 
owned. He saw Garrick, and watched the entire career 
of every good actor since. All the Kembles fell within 
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\ his span. He heard ihe first remarks on ihc "Vicar of 
I Wakefield, " and read, damp from ihe press, all the fiction 
I that has appeared since from Uie Bumeys, the Edge- 
I worths, the Scolts, the Dickcnses, and the Thackerays, 
I As for the poetrj", he was aghast at the rapidity with 
I which the Scotts, Byrons. and Mootes poured out their 
I «-orks ; and even Campbell was loo quick for him, — he, 
I with ali his leisure, and being always at it, producing to 
1 the amount of two octavo volumes in his whole life. 
P The charge of haste and incompleteness alleged against 
hia "Columbus," in the Edinburgh Review, forty years 
since, was vciy exasperating to him; and so absurd that 
one cannot but suspect Sydney Smith of being the 
author of it, for the sake of contrast wiih his convcr- 
Sdtlional description of Rogers's method of composition. 
Somebody asked, one day, whether Rogers had written 
anything lately. " Only a couplet," was the reply — (the 
couplet being his celebrated epigram on Lord Dudley). 
"Only a couplet I" exclaimed Sydney Smith, "Why, 
what would you have ? When Rogers produces a couplet, 
he goes to bed, and the knocker is tied, — and straw is 
laid down, — and caudle is made, — and the answer to 
inquiries is, that Mr. Rogers is as well as can be expected." 
Thus, while he was cogiinling his few pages of verse, 
"daily adding couplets," as Moore said, showing a forth- 
coming poem in boards, "but still making alterations." 
he was now and then seeing a whole new world of poetical 
subject and treatment laid open ; and not seldom helping 
lo facilitate the disclosure. Moore always said that hi 
I owed to Rogers the idea of "Lalla Rookh." Rogers 
fliad lingered so long over his story of the "Foscari, 
wHtai B)Ton ditl it first, to his great distress; but he re- 
Iceivcd the drama with a very Rood grace. Meantime, 
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he was always substantially helping ywor poeK. Besides 
the innumeiable instances, known only to his intimates, 
of the attention he bestowed, as well as the money, Ib 
the case of poetical basket-makere, poetical footmen, 
other such hopeless sons of the Muse, his deeds of mi 
ni5cence toward men of genius were too great lo be 
concealed. Hia aids to Moore have been recently made 
known by the publication of Moore's Diaries. It was 
Rogers who secured to Crabbc the 3,000/. from Murray, 
which were in jeopardy before. He adt-anced 500/. 
to Campbell to purchase a share of the Mtlrof>oliiait 
Afugatiiu, and refused security. And he gave thought, 
took trouble, used inBuence, and adventured advice. 
This was the conduct and the method of the last of the 
Patrons of Literature in England. 

All honor to him for this I But not the less must the 
drawbacks be brought into the account. In recording 
the Ust of any social phase, it Is dishonest lo present the 
bright parts without the shadows ; and Rogers's remark- 
able position was due almost as much to bis faults as his 
virtues. He was, plainly speaking, at once a fiattcrcr 
and a cynic It was impossible for those who knew him 
best to say, at any moment, whether he was in earnest or 
covert jest. Whether he ever was in earnest, ilicrc is no 
sort of evidence but his acts ; and the consequence was 
thai his flftitery went for nothing, except with novices, 
while his causticity bit as deep as he intended. He 
would begin with a series of outrageous compliments, in 
a measured style which forbade interruption ; and, if he 
was allowed to linish, would go away and boast how 
much he had made a victim swallow, tic would accept 
a constant seat at a great man's table, flatter his host 
to llie top of his bent, nnd then, as is upon record, go 
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away and say that the company there was got up by 
conscription — that there were two panics before whom 
everybody must appear, his host and the police. Where 
it «-as safe, be would try his sarcasms on the victims 
themselves. A mtiltitude of his sayings are rankling in 
people's memories which could not possibly have bad 
any other origin than the love of giving pain. Some 
were so atrocious as to suggest the idea that he had a 
sort of psychol<^cal curiosity to see how people could 
bear such inflictions. Those who could bear them, and 
especially those who despised them, stood well with him. 
In that case, there was something more like reality in the 
tone of his subsequent intercourse than in ordinary cases. 
The relation which this propensity of his bore to his 
position was direct It placed him at great men's tables 
and kept him there, more than any other of his qualifi- 
cations. His poetry alone would not have done it. His 
love and knowledge of Art would not have done it ; and 
much less his wealth. His causticity was his pass-key 
everywhere. Except the worship paid to the Railway 
King for his wealth, we know of nothing in modem 
society so extraordinary and humiliating as the deference 
paid to Rogers for his ill-nalurc. It became a sort of 
public apprehension, increasing wilh his yeais, till it 
ceased to be disgraceful in the eyes of the coteries, and 
the flatterer was flattered, and the backbiter \s-as pro- 
pitiated, almost without disguise or shame, on account of 
his bitter wit "Rogers amusing and sarcastic as usual;" 
— this note of Kloore's may stand as the general de- 
scription of him by those who hoped, each for himself, 
to propitiate the cynic. As age advanced upon him, the 
admixture of the generous and the malignant in him 
became more singular. A footman robbed him of a 
3* 
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large quantity of plate ; and of a kind which was in- 
estimable to him. He was incensed, and desired never 
to hear of the fellow more,— the man having absconded. 
Not many months afterward, Rogers was paying the 
passage (o New York of the roan's wife and family — 
somebody having told him that that family junaion 
might afford a chance of the roan's reformation. Such 
were his deeds at the very time that his tongue was 
dropping verjuice, and his wit was sneering behind backs 
at a whole circle of old friends and hospitable enter- 
tainers. Such was the curious hnman problem offered 
to the analyst of character, and such is the needful expla- 
nation of the mixed character of client and patron which 
Rogers sustained to the last. 

His celebrated literary breakfasts will not be forgotten 
during the generation of those who enjoyed thera. They 
became at last painful when the aged man's memory 
Ended while his causticity remained. His hold on life 
was very strong. He who was an authority on the 
incidents of the Hasiings* trial, and who was in Fox's 
room when he was dying, — he who saw George HI. a 
young man, and was growing into manhood when John- 
son went to the Hebrides, survived for several ycara 
being run over by a cab of the construction of ihc 
middle of the nineteenth century. His poetry could 
scarcely be said to live so long as himself, as it was rather 
the illusUuiions with which it was graced than the verse 
ilselT that kept the volumes on sale and within vieiv. 
Tbc elegance and correctness of his ver^ arc beyond 
qoestion; but the higher and more substantial qualities 
of true poctiy will hardly be recognized there. It should 
be remembered that there is a piece of prose writing of 
his of which Mackintosh said that " Hume could not 
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improve the thoughts nor Addison the lang^ia^^e." That 
gem is the piece on Assassination, in his "Italy." In it 
maf be clearly traced the influence of his early noncon- 
fonnist education. When he wrote it, half a lifetime 
ago, worldliness bad not quite choked the good seed of 
early-sown philosophy ; and the natural magnanimi^ of 
the man was not extinguished by the passions — as strong 
as any in their ■way — which spring from the soil of con- 
ventionalism. If Rogers is to be judged by his writings, 
let it be by such fragments as that little essay : if further, 
by his deeds rather than his words. So may the world 
retain the fairest remembrance of the last English 
Mecasnas, and the only man among us perhaps who has 
illustrated in his own person the position at once of 
' patron and of client. 



JOHN WILSON CROKER. 

Died August loth, 1857. 

John Wilsox Croker v.-ia a conspicuous man durin] 
long course of years in politics and literature. 
widely known as Secretary to the Admiralty — which 
office he held for one-and-lwenly years ; as a Member of 
Parliament Tor twcnty-Gve years ; as an industrious and 
accomplished author ; and, above all, perhaps, as llic 
wickedest of reviewers, — liiat is, as the author of the foul 
and false political articles in the Quarterly Review, which 
stand out as the disgrace of the periodical literature of 
our lime. His natural abilities, his capacity and inclina- 
tion for toil, ihe mingled violence and causticity of his 
temper, and his entire unscrupulousness in matters both 
of Iceling and of statement, combined to make him a 
remarkable, if not a very loveablc personagre, and a 
nseful though not very honorable member of a political 
party. 

He was the son of the Surveyor-General of Ireland, 
and was bora in that Connaughi vhich was then the 
"hell" of ihc empire, "To Hell or Connaugbt," was 
still the imprecation of the day when Croker was born ; 
tliat is, in 1780. He was always called an Irishman ; 
and very properly, as Calway was his native place ; but he 
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was of English descent As for lemperament, we do not 
know that either England or Ireland would be very anx- 
ious to claim him : and he certainly was sui generic — re- 
markably independent of the influences which largely af- 
fect the characters of most men. He was educated at 
Trinity College, Dubhn, and was called to the bar in 1801, 
His Grst publication, "Familiar Epistles to F. E. Jones, 
Esq.," shows that his proneness to sarcasm existed 
early ; but the higher qualities which once made him 
the hope of the Tory party were then so much more 
vigorous than at a later time, that the expectations 
excited by the outset of his public life were justifiable. 
It was in 1807 that he entered Parliament, as Member 
for Downpalrick ; and within two years he was Secretary 
to the Admiralty. He had by that time given high proof j 
of his ability in his celebrated pamphlet on the "Past j 
and Present State of Ireland." The authorship was for 
some time uncertain. Because it was candid and pain- 
fully feithful, the Edinburgh JReview, so early as 1813, 
. could not believe it to be his ; while, on the other hand, 
there was the wonder that the man who so wrote about 
Ireland should be so speedily invited to office by the 
Government under Perceval. That Irish pamphlet 
may be now regarded as perhaps the most honorable 
achievement of Mr, Crolter'a long life of authorship. 

Just before this he had joined with Mr. Canning, 
Walter Scolt, George Eilis, Mr, Morritt, and others, in 
setting up the Quarterly Review, the first number of ' 
which appeared in the spring of rSog. The Edinburgh j 
Review had then existed seven years ; and while obnox- 
ious to the Tory parly for its politics, it was not less so 
to the general public for the reckless ferocity of some of 
its criticism, in those its early days. If the Quarterly 
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proposed to rebuke this sin by example, it was rather 
curious that Mr. Crokcr should be its most exlcnsive 
and constant contributor for forty years — seeing that he 
carried the license of anonymous criticism to the last 
extreme. Before he had done his work in tliat depart- 
ment, he had earned for himself— purchased by hard 
facts — the following character, calmly uttered by one ol 
the first men of the lime:' — "Croker is a man who 
would go a hundred miles through sleet and snow, on 
(be top of a coach, in a, December night, to search a 
parish register, for the sake of showing that a man is 
illegitimate, or a woman older than she says she is." 
He had actually gone down into the country to fmd 
the register of Fanny Bumey's baptism, and revelled in 
the exposure of a misstatement of her age ; and the 
other half of the charge iras understood to have been 
earned in ilie same way. He did not begin bis Quarirrty 
reviewing with the same virulence which he manifested 
in his later years. That malignant ulcer of the mind, 
engendered by political disappointment, al length ab- 
sorbed his better qualities. It is necessary to speak 
thus frankly of the temper of the man, because his state- 
ments must in justice be discredited ; and because justice 
requires that the due discrimination be made between 
the honorable and generous-minded men who ennoble 
the function of criticism by the spirit they throw into it. 
and one who, like Croker, employed it at last for the 
gratification of his own morbid inclination lo inflict pain. 
The propensity ii-as so strong in Croker's case, that we 
fmd him unable lo resist it even in regard to his old and 
aflf'eclionate friend Walter Scott, and al a time when that 
old friend was sinking in adversity and disease. Uflt 
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Sviewed in the London Courier Scott's " Malagrowtlicr 
in r8a6, in a way which called forth the delicate 
p.i touching rebuke contained in Scott's letter lo 

L Match lyth of that year, — a rebuke remembered 

Big after the trespass Uiat occasioned it was disregarded 

^a pciceof "Croker's malignity." The latest 

r this sort of controverey called forth by Mr. Croki 

fublic vituperation of his oldest and dearest friends, i 

I series of letters ihat passed between him and Lord 

*n Russell, after the publication of Moore's " Diaries 

Bid Correspondence." Up to the last his victims refused 

BbcSicve, till compelled, that tlie articles had proceeded 

E^m his pen — well as they knew his spirit of renewing, 

I When he had been staying at Drayton Manor, not long 

Lbcfon: Sir Robert Peel's death, had been not only hospiia- 

^y cntcitained but kindly ministered to under his infimii- 

8 of deafness and bad health, and went home to cut up 

B host in a political article for the forthcoming Quaritrfy 

is fellow-guests at Drayton refused as long as 

t believe the article to be his ; and in the same way, as 

fcird John Russell informed him, Mrs. Moore would not 

ir a long time credit the lact that the review of the poet's 

r nashis, saying she had always understood Mr. Cro- 

kcr to be her husband's friend. It ^*as in the Quarterly that 

the disappointed politician vented his embittered feelings, 

as indeed he himself avowed. He declared, when Lord 

Grey came into ofBce, that he did not consider his pension 

worth three months' purchase ; that he should therefore lay 

it by while he had it, and make his income by "tomahawk- 

'' liberal authors in the Quaritrfy. He did it, not only 

f writing articles upon iliem, but by interpolating other 

)plc'3 articles with his own sarcasms and slanders, so as 

^compel the real reviewers, in repeated instances, tode- 
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mant] tlii; republican on of ibeir articles in a genuine 
and a separate form. 

When he entered Parliament, he was an admirable 
ter — ready, acute, bold, well furnished with inronnalii 
and not yet so dangerously reckless as to make Iiim feared 
by his own part}'. It is rather strange now to find his name 
foremost in the list of parliamentary orators in the books 
offorcigners visiting England after the Peace, lie was 
listened to by the House as an inferior kind of Disraeli, 
for the amusement afforded by his sarcasm ; and foreign- 
ers mistook this manifestation of the old English bull-bait- 
ing spirit for an evidence of the parliaraentarj- weight of the 
ist ; and a House of Commons that enjoys that sort 
of sport deserves the French commentary — the imputation 
of being led by a Croker. There were occasions, however, 
which he appeared to advantage on other grounds than 
sarcastic wit It should be remembered that it was he 
who, in \%2\, before Catholic Emancipation could be sup- 
posed near at hand, proposed to enable the Crown to 
make a suitable provision for the Catholic clergy. Lord 
Castiereagh opposed the motion, wliich was necessarily 
withdrawn ; but Mr. Croker declared that he considered 
ilic principle safe, and should bring forward the measure 
t should be adopted. He was steady to the object, 
and in 1815 actually obtained a majority upon it in the 
Commons ; and there is no question of bis cami 
in desiring a measure of considerable relief to the 

icnccs and liberties of the Catholic body. 

He held his ground with the chiefs of his own party by 
other qualities than his official ability. His command of de- 
tail was remarkable : and so were his industry and his sa- 
gacity within a small range. His zeal for part}- interests 
also gnat — a zc«] &hown in bis eagerness to fill up pi 
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nib partj- adherenls, from ihe lauteateship (which he pto- 
tBtl for Soulhey) lo the lowest office that could be filled 
If ftn eledioneering agent ; but he n-as also a most accept- 
able political gossip. It was this which made him a fre- 
quent gaest at rhe Regent's table, and an inimitable 
acquaintance at critical seasons of ministerial change. 
when such men as he revel in the incidents of the day, 
^'Vnd In the manifestation of such human vices and weak- 
s as come out, together with noble virtues, in the 
mflicl of personal interests. The congenial spirit of ihc 
I newspaper, which made such a noise in 1822, 
kde htm the propter recipient of Scott's confidence on 
tlie matter ; and to him therefore Scott addressed hia 
linfuJ explanations, as they stand in the Life. It is 
robable thai the intercourse between him and Scott, 
tough not without an occasional ruIHe, was about the 
A cordial that the survivor ever enjoyed. Scott's real 
niality and politic obtuseness to offence enabled him to 
e than most men would : and, in their Ulerarv' 
ilions, he contrived to show himself the <leblor. He 
tl that his " Tales of a Grandfather" were suggested 
ll modelled by Crokcr's "Stories from the History of 
lgland;"and he was aided in his "Life of Napoleon" 
y Croker's loans of masses of papers. He met Cabinet 
blisters, by the half-dojten at a lime, at the Secretar>-'s 
dile ; and received from him reports of handsome sayings 
i the Regent about him. The cordiality could not, on 
rolccr's side, withstand (he temptation lo insult a friend 
rongfa the press, as he showed at the veiy time by his 
narks on Matagrewther ; but on Scott's side it was 
When the political changes of 182;^ were going 
rd, his Grst thought seems lo have been for Crokcr. 
I fwirCroker will shake," hewmie, "and heartily sorr)- 
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I should fed for that," The shaking, however, only 
shook Crokcr more firmly into his place and runction. 
In 1828 be became a Privy Councillor ; and he reiained 

' his Admiralty office till 1830. It was the Refonn Bill 
that destroyed him politically. It need not have done so. 
There was no more reason for it in his case than in that of 
any of his comrades ; but he willed political suicide. He 
declared that he would never sit in a reformed House 
of Commons ; and he never did. He expected revolu- 
tion ; and he thought it prudent to retire while he could 
yet save life and fortune. His view is shown by his 
mournful account in the House of the spectacle of a 
Montmorenci rising in the French Constituent Assembly, 
to propose the extinction of feudal rights and dignities, 
such as his ancestors had earned and been ennobled 
by; and he let fall no word (o show that he recognized 
any grandeur in tlie act. He thought that pitiable which 
10 others appwars llie crown of the nobleness of the 

, Montmorencis. He proposed to grant nothing to any 
popular demand, because something might at length be 
demanded which it v,TDuId be impossible to grant ; and 
before the shadows of the possible evils which he con- 
jured up. he retired from public life, leaving its actual 
difficulties to be dealt with by men of a higher courage 
and a more disinterested patriotism. His Political 
aaion, for the rest of his life, consisted merely in the 
articles he put forth in die QuarUrly R^vUiu, — articles 
which (to say nothing of Iheir temper) show such feeble- 
ness of insight, such a loial incapacity to comprehend 
the spirit and needs of the lime, and such utter reck- 
lessness about truth of both statement and principle, 
that elderly readers arc puuled to account for the en- 
pecutions they once had of the writer. It was the 
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heart element that was amiss. A good heart has won- 
derful efficacy in making moderate talent available. 
Where heart is absent, the most brilliant abilities fail, 
as is said in such cases, ''unaccountably." Where 
heart is not absent, but is not good, the consequences 
are yet more obvious ; the faculties waste and decline, 
and the life sinks to nothing before death comes to close 
the scene. It is impossible to avoid such reflections as 
these, while contrasting the strength and goodness of 
Croker's early work on Ireland with his latest judgments 
on public affairs in the Quarterly Review, and his corre- 
spondence with Lord John Russell on the business of the 
"Moore's Diaries." It may be observed, by the way, 
how such a spirit as his stirs up the dregs of other 
people's tempers. Lord John Russell's note, in allusion 
to Mr. Croker, in ** Moore's Life," appears to be unneces- 
sary ; he was moved to it by seeing Mrs. Moore stung 
by the review; and he met speedy retribution. Pain 
was inflicted all round ; and Croker was the cause of 
it all. 

He was the author, editor, and translator pf various 
works, the chief of which is his edition of "Boswell's 
Johnson," a book on which he spent much labor, and 
which was regarded with high and trustful favor till 
Mr. Macaulay overthrew its reputation for accuracy by 
an exposure of a singular series of mistakes, attributable 
to indolence, carelessness, or ignorance. That review 
(which is republished among Macaulay's "Essays") 
destroyed such reputation for scholarship as Mr. Croker 
had previously enjoyed, and a good deal impaired that 
of his industry. His other works of bulk are the 
"Suffolk Papers," the " Military Events of the French 
Revolution of 1830," a translation of " Bassompierre's 
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Embassy to England," the "Letters of Lady Hervey,^^ 
and ' ■ Lord Hervey's Memoirs of the Reign of George IL " 
Mr. Crokerwasan intimale of the late Lord Hertford ; 
and his social footing was not improved by the choice 
of such friendships, and the re\'e!ations made on the 
trial of Lord Hertford's ralct In brief, his best place 
was his desk at the Admiralty ; his best action was 
in his office ; and the most painful part of his life was 
the latter part, amidst an ignoble social reputation, and 
the political odium attached to him by Mr, Disraeli's 
delineation of him in "Coningsby." The vinilent re- 
viewer found in his old age the truth of liie Eastern 
proverb — "Curses are like chickens; they alwaj-s come 
home to roost." He tried to send (hem abroad again — 
tried his utmost severity in attacks in the Quarkriy on 
Disraeli's BudgeL But it was too late: and the painter 
of the portrait of Rigby remained master of that field in 
which the coraplclest victory is the least enviable. 

Looking round for something pleasanter on which to 
rest ihe eye in the career of the unhappy old man who 
has just departed, we may dwell on the good-will with 
which he was regarded by such personal friends as never 
were, and never could be, implicated with public affairs, 
never tickled hia passions, never vexed hia prejudices, 
and could honestly feel and express gratitude and respect 
iward him. There are some who believe him to have 
been an "amiable man in private life;" and there must 
have been substantial ground for an estimate so opposite 
that which generally prevailed. Again, we may point out 
that his name stands honorably on our new maps and 
globesL He was SccreUry to the Admiralty during the 
earlier of the Polar Expeditions of (his century ; and it is 
understood that the most ftaivc and effident assistance 
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was always given by him in the work of Polar discovery. 
Long after political unscrupulousness and lancor are 
forgotten, those higher landmarks of his voyage of life 
will remain, and tell a future generation, to whom he 
will be otherwise unknown, that there was one of his 
name to whom our great Navigators felt grateful for assist- 
ance in the noble service they rendered to their country 
and all future time. 
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Died Jvke zStk, 185!!. 

As the instruaress of an elder generation, Mrs. 
may have dropped out of the view of the busiest part of 
society as it now exists ; but it is not filling that she 
should go to her grave without some grateful notice. 
* The intimation of her death, in her 90th year, reminds 
us of more than hct own good services to Society : it 
reminds us of the progress that Society has made since 
she began to work for it ; and at a dark season like the 
present, when men are evctjwhere feeling after an organic 
Slate of political and social life, it is cheering and ani- 
mating lo note the ad\'ance made in other departments 
— in Science on the one hand, and Education on the 
other — toward something better than the loose, uncritical 
state ibey were in when our aged friend (for she was the 
friend of the entire elder generation) began her labors 
for the promotion of intelligence in the middle classes of 
England. 

It appears wonderful that our instructress, who seemed 
alHUys so up (o ihc lime and so like cursives, should 
actually have been liom in the year when Ganganelli n'as 
made Pope, and when Hjder Alee was raraging the 
Camaiic, and Paoli flpng from Corsica, and Wilkes's 
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liddlesex cleOion was convulsing Parliament and people 
at home; but so it was. She \ras born in 1769; and 
she was thus a witness to the whole course of existence 
of the American Republic She might very well re- 
member the Declaration of Independence, and the birth 
of Political Economy, in the form of Adam Smith's 
work, ax, the same date, she being seven yeare old at the 
time; and greatly astonished might she and her friends 
have been, if tliey could have foreknown that before her 
death lier works would be text-books in many hundreds 
of schools, and her pupils be tens of thousands of 
yoong republicans, learning from ber the principles of 
Political Economy in a State peopled by nearly thirty 
millions of inhabitants. Her alert and eager mind was 
alK-ays picking up knowledge, and entertaining itself with 
the interests of scientific society, long years before she 
thought of imparting her amusements to the public. 
Ancient as her earliest works now appear to the oldest of 
us, they were not produced in early life. She was, wc 
believe, between forty and fifty when she began to write 
for the public. Dr. Marcet's high repute as a ph}'sician 
and a chemist placed her in the midst of scientific and 
literary society ; while a constitutional restlessness which 
always troubled her existence, and became at last an 
imuperable malady, indicated the employment from 
which she derived the greatest solace and rehef the case 
admitted of. It was under her husband's counsel and 
guidance that she applied herself to authorship ; and he 
vilnesscd her first successes before his death in 1823. 

On the death of her father — Mr. Haldimand, an opu- 
lent merchant, Swiss by birth, but settled in London, 
who left a considerable fortune to this only daughter — 
Dr. Maicet relinquished his appointment in Guy's Hos- 
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pital, and the medical profession altogether, and devoted 
himself exclusively lo experimental Chemistiy. His wife's 
' Conversations on Chemistry" presently opened an en- 
iiely fresh region of ideas lo the mind of the rising gen- 
eration of that day, to whom the very nature of chemical 
science was a revelation. We may smite now at the sort 
of science offered by that book — the dogmas, the hy- 
potheses, the glib way of accounting for everything by 
terms which are a mere name for ignorance ; but it was 
a \-altiab!e book in its day ; and there vs-as nobody else 
to give it to us. Mrs. Marcet never made any false 
pretensions. She never overraied her own books, nor, 
consciously, her own knowledge. She sought informa- 
tion from learned persons, believed she understood what 
she was told, and generally did so ; wrote doivn in a 
clear, cheerful, scr\iceable style what she had lo tell ; sub- 
mitted it to criticism, accepted criticism gayly, and alwa>'s 
protested against being ranked with authors of original 
quality, whether discoverers in science or thinkers in 
literature. She simply desired lo be useful ; and she 
was eminently so. 

Her other works of the same cla,ss were almost as 
widely diffused as the Chcmisln'. In 1817 her "Con- 
versations on Political Economy" appeared ; and a sec- 
ond edition was called for before ihe writer had lime 
to collect criticisms for its iroprovemeni. She purposely 
omitted some leading questions altogether, as deeper 
rcasoners ihan herself were irresolute or at variance upon 
them ; but she administered lo young minds large sup- 
plies of the wisdom of Adam Smith, in a form almost 
aj entertaining as the "Wealth of Nations" is lo grown 
readers. Her intimate acquaintance with Say, Malthas, 
and otbci chiefs of ihai department of knowledge, helped 
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enrich her work with some modem developmenis, 
ich prevented lis becoming so soon antiquated as 
tlutnes on Natural Science ; and it is perhaps tlie book 
which she h best known to the present generation, 
loagh her "Conversations on Natural Philosophy" and 

Vegetable Phj-siology'' came after it. 
The grandmammas of our time, however, declare with 
innlh, as do many mothers and governesses, diat Mrs. 
[arcet'a veiy best books are her "Stories for Very Little 
^Idren ;" and certainly, Judging by observation of 
[ny httle children, those small volumes do appear tc 
unique in their suitableness to the minds they were 
Idressed to. Mrs. Darbauld's "Early Lessons" were 
good ; Miss Edgeworlh's were better ,- but Mrs. Marcel's 
are transcendent, as far as they go. The capital com- 
mon sense which little children arc obstinate in requiring 
the midst of the widest circuits of imagination ; the 
■pliciiy, the apt language, the absence of all conde- 
ision. and the avoidance of lecluring, on the one 
land, and of enhancement of the child's importance on 
the other, are high virtues, and bring the little reader at 
once fiice to face with his subject. Mrs. Marcet was 
|-«ever herself offended at any prominence given to her 
imblesl books ; and we doubt not the willingness of 
lose who have charge of her memory to accept acknow- 
Igmenls graduated in the same manner. Her pleas- 
in this kind of inicrcoutse with childlike minds 
i«whai impaired the quality of her later works, 
Maiy's Grammar" and " Land and Water," which arc 
only in what the Quarterly Rtvffw calls "the gar- 
lous form," but too much of ihc garrulous order. Her 
iler applications of political economy in "John 
ikins'a Notions," and in other small pieces, were 
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less successful than her earlier efforts. The Set was, 
Mrs. Marcel hardly considered herself an aullior at all. 
Full of vivacity, easily and strongly impressed, simple 
under the strongest conventional influences, and essen- 
tially humble under an appearance of self-confidence, 
she was precisely fitted to work under incitement from 
her friends, and to be at their command as to the way of 
doing it. Flattery set her to work, but did her no real 
harm ; for she was too genuine to be seriously befooled. 
Criticisms set her to work to mend mistakes, and render 
her books as useful as she could make them. Whig 
partisans set her to work out of good-natured zeal for 
her friends. Philanthropists set her to work by mere 
representations of the evils caused by bad political 
economy anywhere within reach of the press. It may be 
confidently said that vanity never set her to work, nor love 
of money, nor jealousy, nor any unworthy motive what- 
ever. There were not wanting persons who did their 
utmost lo spoil her ; and the tract^blcness with which she 
lent herself to their purposes caused many a smile ; but 
she was never spoiled. Her nature was above it. This 
does not exactly mean that tiie conventional life she led 
produced no effect upon her. She sulfercd from it in 
forming her estimate of life and of persons. Her good 
sense was apt to be occasionally submerged in the spirit 
of clique, and ihc prejudices of party, and the atmo- 
sphere of complacency and mutual flattery, and bookish 
gossip, and somewhat insolent worldliness in which the 
Whig literary society which surrounded her revelled 
during her most social years. But almost any other 
woman of ability and celebrity would have suffered more 
than she did. She let herself slide into other people's 
mniutgement too much ; but yet she was always her own 
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A seir, bumble at heart and generous in spirit, even 
vhen appearing most conventional in her views, and pre- 
Hndiced in her impressions. 

No fine speeches from great men could spoil her as a 
wmpanion for children ; and the longest course of brcalh- 
[Df the atmosphere of Whig insolence never starved out 
!Jier empathies with the sufferers of societj-. She did not 
■•forget John Hopkins and little Willy in the society of 
foreign ambassadors and ex-chancellors. 

For some years she had been lost sight of, her ner- 
(ons malady having grievously prostrated her, it was 
Underwood, in her extreme old age. We must hope that 
■she was more or less aware of the prodigious start for- 
rard that Society -had made since she first became its 
^nstfuaress. In what a host of discoveries have her 
Acmical doctrines long been merged I What a new 
fcce has Natural Philosophy assumed I And how antique 
n already some of the abuses shown up in her Polit- 
al Economy! The irreversible establishment of Free 
(Trade in England was a blessing which she deserved to 
■iritness; for she had unquestionably some share in 
iringing it on. She hailed our deliverance fix>m the 
" gangrene" of the old Poor-law; and she lived to see 
ihc decline, and almost the extinction, of Strikes in 
Uhe cotton and woollen districts. She witnessed the timely 
relief afforded by the gold discoveries. She enjoyed the 
Ibll and free introduction of the subject of popular Educa- 
ion into Parliament and general discussion, after having 
\ in her middle age the abortive efforts of Mr. 
iVhtlbread and other friends of education early in the cen- 
If she was aware of a later demonstration still— the 
Oxford and Cambridge Middle-class Examinations — she 
BRBSI have cordially rejoiced at such a sign of tlie times. 
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She saw Ireland raised from the dead, as it were : and if 
she saw her beloved France — or Paris rather — consigned 
to political dcaih, her cheerful confidence would assure 
her that there would be a resurrection there loo. Most of 
her life was spent in London ; but a good deal of it also 
at or near Geneva — the birthplace of her husband and 
herself and the residence of several of her relatives. The 
travelled English well knew the hospilable abode of her 
brother, Mr. Haldimand, on Lake Leman. One of her 
own children also lived there ; but her usual abode ^ 
with her son-in-Iaiv and daughter, Mr, and Mrs, Edward j 
Romilly, at whose house in London she died. Though] 
we may not regret her death, under her burden of yeai»'il 
and infirmity, we may well be thankful for her life and'] 
services. 
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Bit the death of Mr. Hallam we have lost an eminent 
represeotative of a class of men, few in number, but ines- 
timable in value at present — the scholar-author — the Work- 
ing Man of Letters. The influences of our time are not 
favorable to the training and encouragement of that 
son of mind ; and it will stand on record as one of the 
social blessings of the last half-century in England that we 
had Henry Hallam among us. He was so constituted in- 
tellectually that he could not but delight himself perpet- 
ually with literature ; and he was so constituted morally 
that he could not but communicate his delight. A singu- 
lar disposition to intellectual combativcness joined with a 
childlike earnestness, combined with these tastes to make 
him the most admirable of critics ; while his vivacious 
temperament kept him from idleness under the name of 
study. The reader of his weighty (not heavy) works, im- 
pressed with the judicial character of the style both of 
thought and expression, imagined him a solemn, pale 
student, and might almost expect to see him in a Judge's 
wig ; whereas, the stranger would find him the most 
rapid talker in company, quick in his movements, genial 
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in his feelings, earnest in narrative, ratlicr full of dissent 
from what eve rj'bodj- said, innoccmly surprised when he 
found himself agreeing with anybody, and jirelly sure to 
blurt out something awkward before the day was done — 
but never giving offence, because his lalk was alwap ihe 
fresh growth of the topic, and, it may be added, his man- 
ners were those of a thoroughbred gentleman. He wa# ( 
an admirable subject for his friend Sydney Smitli's de-'fl 
scription. In a capital sketch of a dinner-party to which 
Sydney Smith went late, Hallam ii'as one of Ihe figures : 
" And there was Hallam, with his mouth full of cabbage 
and contradiction ;" a sentence in which we sec at once 
the rapid speech and action, and the constitutional habit 
ofmind. Better still was the wit's account Of Hallam in J 
the influenza, not only unable (o rest, but throwing upj 
the window at every transit of the watchman, to "queslioa"* J 
whether it was "past one o'clock,'' and again whether itl 
was "a starlight morning." Such were the vi 
tendencies of the mos! accomplished critic, the most ii 
partial historian, and the most patient, laborious, 
comprehensive student of Letters of our time. The ii 
domitabic character of his energies and spirits, and ll 
strength of the vitality of his mind, were proved by bte I 
endurance of a singular series of domestic bereavementt. T 
He is, perhaps, almost as well known as the father of*l 
Arthur Hallam, celebrated by Tennj'son in his "In Ma-I 
moriam," as by his own liieraiy fame. Apparently hcar&J 
broken at the time of each bereavement, he tallied w 
dcrfully soon, and resumed his habits of life ; and it » 
only by the nervous vigilance with which he n-aicbcd lliaf 
health of the children who were left that it was revealed* 
how he suffered by the loss of those who were gone. 
Mr, Hallam was the only son of Dr. Hallam, afteraard 
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■Dean of Bristol ; and he was born, we b 
He went to Eton ; and what he did ihcre i 
honorable record in the pages of the " Masm Etommts," 
in which his name is found connected with some of tlie 
last of those very good and beautiful compositions. 
was eiaaly the mind to benetit most by sound classical 
training ; and we reap the fruits of it in our enjoyment 

' his admirable style. He went to Oxford, where 
bd Ue was known by the name of "the Doctor"- 
|pbat sense of the word we know not. He nest entered 
1 the study of the Law in chambers at Lincoln's Inn. 
Brobably the 6rst mention of him in connection ' 
llteratucc, after his schoolboy days, is in a letter, in li 
rom Homer to Jeffrey, in which he saj's that Hallam 
iriil review " Ranken's History" for the young Edi'ttburgh; 

"He is a very able man, full of 1. 
hbtorical knowledge ; but I do not know how he will 
Homer soon found how his friend could write, 
md enjoyed the discovery not a little. It is a character- 
Ric trail that when the question of the Peninsular v 

: pressing, and there was bitter political strife 

etween [lallam's Whig companions and those who would 

"have left die Spaniards to their &te, lie was found studying 

Spanish literature — turning his political sympathies, as he 

did all liis life, into the channel of literature. He lived 

a political society from his youth to his death ; and the 

Bgle effect seemed to be to qualify him for his historical 

BrliB, and his Suney of the Literature of all Europe. 

jHc wax rich, and able to follow his inclinations i 

piid to bis mode of life ; and his choice was, not Law, 

It Literatare. He married the eldest daughter of Sir 

lam Elton, a Somersetshire iKironet, by whom he 

, large family of children, of whom only i 
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Jaugliler, sunived him. Most or all of them, and also ' 
ilieir mother, died inslanlaneously ; and few men could 
liave borne the repealed shock as he did. In 1818 he 
brought out (he work which first ^ve him his great fame 
— his " View of the Stale of Europe during the Middle 
Ages." In the preface to that work, and in that of his 
"Constitutional History," he tells us that he found his 
subject open to his view, and grow upon his hands so as 
to impress him with a sense of presumption in what he 
had undertaken. He speaks of it as "a scheme pro- 
jected early in life with very inadequate views of ils 
magnitude ;" and he desisted from the undertaking of 
continuing bis subject — happily excepting his review of 
the Constitutional History of England, from the reign of 
Heniy Vll. to that of George III. It is raiher inter- 
esting, in a somewhat melancholy way, to look back now 
on the reception of this valuable book, the '• Consiiluiional 
History," by the Quarterly Review, and to contrast ihi 
article of 1828 with the subsequent reviews of him, when 
his political opinions had become better known. Mr. 
Hallam associated with the leading Wiiigs of the time — 
was the intimate friend of Lords Lansdownc and Holland, 
and a very constant member in their social meetings. 
He used to complain palheiically of the sameness of 
luxury at London dinner-tables, and say how necessary 
it was now and then to dine at home on a plain joint to 
keep Dp his appetite at all; and it was at the table of 
Whig politicians that he was usually to be found. Judging 
from this, and not knowing tiie man well enough 1 
aware that his opinions would be. if not certainly oppg 
site to those of his habitual companions, very particula 
iodcpcndent of them, the Quar/er/v Reviewer : 
that highly Conservative History with a virulence of aim 
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ily ludicrous in comparison with the tone of subsequent 
;les written after the mistake was discovered, 
iliam had in 1815 declared himself in favor of the 
:oration of the Bourbons ; but it was rot till he 
'IbuntI in 1831 to be a strong an ti -re former, and to be 
opposing the Reform Bill at the tables of the author 
ihe measure, that the Quarterly began to discover his 
merits. After that time it could never sufBciently praise 
the celebrated chapter on the Feudal System in his first 
great work, and Ihe imparlialil}', solidity, and dignity of 
the second— qualities which indeed deserved all the 
praise recorded to them there and elsewhere. It makes 
<mc smile now, as it probably made him laugh at the 
time, to read the last sentence of that notorious first 
review of a man eminent for impartiality, an enthusiastic 
sense of justice, a comprehensiveness which taught him 
lodcsty, and the most genial of spirits. The Quarferly 
lid of this man that he had, in his History, "the spirit 
Bad feeling of the patty to which he has attached 
himself, its acrimony and arrogance, its injustice and 
its ill-temper." Hallam attached to a party, unjust, 
arrogant, and ill-iempered ! The sentence is valuable, 
M, showing what the criticism of the time was really 
worth. 

No belter illnslntion of the true character of Mr. 
Hallam's mind could perhaps be offered than the whole 
\xi his conduct and language through life on the strange 
t important subject of Mesmerism, He used to tell 
» he and Rogers had, long years before anybody in 
hud had revived the subject, seen in Paris, and care- 
flly tested, phenomena which could not possibly leave 
in any doubt of ihc leading facts of Animal Mag- 
He used to tell that they were so insolently 
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silent. 



of al^l 

itlen in -^^ 



and rudely treated, at friends' tables, on their sayin) 
they had seen, that there was no course to take, i 
sidcration for the host, but silence ; and then that, 
after fact came out, one after another became conv: 
till, at last, even physicians grew grave and 
"Rogers and I," he used to say, "have had the ex- 
perience which is too rare to be had so often as once in 
a centuiy — that of witnessing the gradual reception, by 
a metropolis, of a great new fact in Natural Science." 
On lair occasions, he told what he had seen and inquired 
into, and was at length listened to with respect, while 
Rogers jested or was pathetic, according to the company 
he was in ; so that no one knew what he thought 
whereas Hallam's earnestness led no such doubl in 
to him. His conclusion was at the ser\-ice 
who asked for it. His wortis, often spoken, and written in 
at least one letter, were of great importance, as coming 
from him. " It appears to me," he wrote, " probable that 
the various phenomena of Mesmerism, together with 
others independent of Mesmerism, proprerly so called, 
which have lately been brought to light, are fragments 
of some general Law of Nature which we are not yel 
able to deduce from them, merely becaose they arc 
destitute of visible connection — the links being hitherto 
wanting which are to display the entire harmony of 
effeos proceeding from a single cause." Thus did he 
bear witness to Mesmerism in the presence of doctore, 
as he criticised the Reform Bill at Holland Hoosc or 
Bo wood. 

It is needless to tell what u-as the promise of his eon 
Arthur, whose qualities and honors were the joy and 
pride of his life. The young man was advanced in his 
profesaional studies, was engaged to a sister of Alfred 
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^^T'ennyson, and had llie prospect of the brightest of lives, 
when he went on the Continent with his father, for a 
tour of recreation. At a German town he was slightly 
unwell, with a cold ; and Mr. Hallam went alone for his 
afternoon walk, leaving Anhnr on the sofa. Finding hira 
sleeping on his return, he took a book and read for an 
hour ; and then he became impressed nilh the estreme 
stillness of the sleeper. The sleeper was cold, and must 
have been dead from almost ihe moment when he had 

I St spoken. In like manner died the eldest daughter ; 
id in like manner the cherished wife — an admirable 
gman. These latter bereavements took plac« while he 
IS writing his Introduaion to the Literature of Europe, 
e first volume of which was published in 1837, and the 
Bt in 1839. There is an affecting allusion to his do- 
eslic griels in the leave-taking of the final Preface, 
wherein he says that he stands among solemn warnings 
that he must "bind up his sheaves" while yet he may. 
There was still a son, Henry, but be died loo in opening 
manhood; and then there was but one daughter, and 
she married, to cheer bis old age. Yet he seemed always 
cheerful. His social disposition, and his love of literature, 
and his generosity of spirit, and his kindly sympathies 
kept him fresh and bright for many a long year after the 
sunshine of his life seemed to be gone. To those who 
knew him, and enjoyed his genial qualities as a friend, 
or even a mere acquaintance, his last great work will 
always be a great solace on his account, Tliere is some- 
tiling in the "manly amenity" (which the Quarterly 
^anitt- justly ascribes to him) of its tone, in the generous 
Justice to all intellectual claims, and in the subdued 
total and poetical enthusiasm of that long piece of 
I, which discloses the consoling truth that he nas 
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happy while he wrote it, and that he found honest inl 
lectual labor to be its own "exceeding great r 
The memoir of Lord Webb Seymour, in ihe Life ( 
Horner, was written during the preparation of that C 
cellent book. It ia the last acknowledged piece 4 
authorship of Mr. Hallam's that we have. \\'ha!cver 1 
wrote will live ; and we trust the memory of the n 
- will live, vivid as himself He was the representative, in 
'' a lime of much crudeness, of Ihe old scholar-like race of 
aulbofs, while keeping up with the foremost men and 
inicrests of his time. He was an honorable gentleman. 
disinterested alike in regard to money and to fame, with 
a youthful innocence and earnestness unimpaired in old 
age, and a manly spirit of justice and independence, which 
made him an object of respect as much in his weakest 
as in his highest moments. It will not be pretended 
anywhere that he was not a gossip ; but his coterie was 
the most gossiping perhaps in London ; and in Hallam's 
gossip there was no ill-nature, though sometimes a good 
deal of imprudence, which came curiously from a roan 
who was always testifying on behalf of prudence. It 
would be amusing to know what he was as a courtier. 
He was one of the two or three literary persons who 
were invited to the Palace in the early days of the reign ; 
and the question was whether that remarkable notice was 
owing, like the ro}^l notice of Rogers, to Mr. Hallam's 
knowledge of Art ; or to his intimacy with the Queen's 
earliest and most favored advisers; or to his being a 
man of large fortune— independent of literature while 
illustrated by it. However that may be, we know what 
he was to us — a man who represented a fine phase of the 
Literary Life, and who was faithful 10 Literature, its 
champion, its worshipper, and its ornament, tliroughout 
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a half-<:entu[7 whose peculiar influences justified an appre- 
hension that such a roan and mode of life might appear 
among us no more. His name is thus fraught mth asso- 
ciations which will last as long as his books ; and that 
they will be long-lived was years ago settled by the 
acclamation of the wise. 
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Died Janl'ary 17TH, 1859. 

The last thing that would have occurred to Mrs. 
Wordsworth would have been that her departure, or 
anything about her, would be publicly noticed amidst 
the events of a stirring lime. Those who knew her 
well, regarded her with as true a homage as they ever 
rendered to any member of the household, or to any 
personage of the remarkable group which will be for- 
ever traditionally associated with the Lake District; 
but this reverence, genuine and hearty as it was, would 
not, in all eyes, be a suflicient reason for recording more 
than the hcl of her death. It is her survivorship of 
such a group which constitutes an undisputed public 
interest in her decease. With her closes a remarkable 
scene in the history of the literature of our centoiy. 
The well-known cottage, Mount, and garden at Rydal 
will be regarded with other eyes, when shut up, or 
transferred to new occupants. With Mrs. Wordsworth, 
an old world has passed away before the eyes of the 
inhabitants of the District, and a new one succeeds 
which niay have its own delights, solemnities, honors, 
and graces, but which can never replace the ^uniliar one 
that is gone. There was something mournful in the 
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daugb 
■h Ihen I 



■ lingering of this aged lady— blind, deaf, and bereaved 
in her latter years ; but slit «-as not mournful, any more 
than she was insensible. Age did not blunt her feelings, 
nor deaden her interest in the events of the day. It 
seems not so very long ago liiat she said that the worst 
of living in such a place (as the Lake District) was its 
making one unwilling to go. It was too beautiful to lei 
one be ready to leave iL Within a few years, the beloved 
daughter was gone ; and then the aged husband, and 
ihen tlie son-in-law ; and then the devoted friend, Mr, 
'ordsworth's publisher, Mr. Moxon, who paid his duty 
.Uy by the side of her chair ; then ahe became 
llind and deaf! Still her cheerfulness was indomitable. 
'o doubt, she would in reality have been "willing to 
go" whenever called upon, throughout her long life; 
but she liked life to the end. By her disinterestedness 
of nature, by her fortitude of spirit, and her constitu- 
tional elasticity and activity, she was qualified for the 
honor ot sur\*iving her household — nursing and burying 
"lem, and bearing the bereavement which they were 
iriously spared. She did it wisely, tenderly, bravely, 
cheerfully, and she will be remembered accordingly 
all who witnessed the spectacle. 
Il was by the (accident so to speak) of her early 
friendship with Wordsworth's sister that her life became 
ivolvcd with the poetic element, which her mind would 
rdly have sought for Itself in another position. She ^ 
laiion of good sense, as applied to the it 
■cents of the evcij-'day world. In as far as her 
iage and course of life tended to infuse a new 
ration into her views of things, it was a blessing; and 
the other hand, in as far as it infected her with 
npiril of cxclusiveness which was the grand defect j 
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of the group in its own place, it was hurtful ; but that 
very exclusiveness was less an evil than an amusement, 
after all. It was a rather serious matter to hear the 
Poet's denunciations of the railway, and to read his 
well-known sonncB on the dtsecration of the Lake 
region by the unhallowed presence of commonplace 
strangers; and it was truly painful to obser\'e how the 
scornful and grudging mood spread among ihe young, 
who lliougbt ihcy were agreeing with Wordsworth in 
claiming the vales and lakes &s a natural property for 
their enlightened selves. But it was so unlike Mrs. 
Wordsworth, with her kindly, cheery, generous turn, 10 
say that a green field with buttercups would answer all 
ilie purposes of Lancashire operatives, and lliat they did 
not know what to do with themselves when they carac 
among the mountains, that the innocent insolence could 
do no harm. It became a fixed sentiment when she 
alone survived to uphold it ; and one demonstration of 
it amused the whole neighborhood in a good-natured 
way. " People from Birthwaite" were the bugbear — 
Bitthwaite being the end of Ihe railway. In the summer 
of 1857, Mrs, Wordsworth's companion told her (she 
being then blind) that there were some strangers In the 
garden— two or three boys on the Mount, looking at the 
view. " Boys from Birthwaite." said the old lady, in the 
well-known tone which conveyed that nothing good 
could come from Birthwaite. When the strangers were 
gone, it appeared that they were the Prince of Wales 
and his companions. Making allowance for prejudices, 
neither few nor small, but easily dissolved when reason 
and kindliness had opportunity to work, she was a 
truly wise woman, equal to all occasions of action, ui4 
supplj'lng other persons' needs and deficiencies. 
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fin ihe "Memoirs of Wordswonh" it is stated that she 
s the original of 

" She was a phantom of delight," 

ad some things in the next few pages look like it ; but 

Bjbr the greater part of the Poet's life it was certainly 

l<lldieved by some who ought to know that that wonderful 

scription related to another, who flitted before his 

agination in earlier da)-s than those in which he dis- 

Mivered the aptitude of Mary Hutchinson to his own 

Kaeeds. The last stanza is very like her ; and her 

Elinaband's sonnet lo the painter of her poruait in old age 

I itfiscloses lo us how the first stanza might be so also, in 

lays beyond the ken of the existing generation. Of her 

I'Mtly sorrows, in the loss of two children and a beloved 

Bister who was domesticated with the family, there are 

probably no living witnesses, it will never be forgotten 

by any who saw it how ihe late dreary train of aUltctions 

was met. For many years Wordsworth's sister Dorothy 

was a melancholy charge. Jlrs. Wordswonh was woni 

lo warn any rash enthusiasts for mountain walking by 

the spectacle before them. The adoring sister would 

t sever tul her brother ; and she destroyed her health, 

I'md then bcr reason, by exhausting walks, and wrong 

Piemedies for the consequences. Forty miles in a day 

was not a singular feat of Dorothy's, During the long 

years of this devoted creature's helplessness she was 

tended with admiiable cheerfulness and good sense. 

iliousands of Lake tourists must remember the locked 

I gate when Miss Wordsworth was taking the air, 

i ifac garden chair going round and round the terrace, 

1 the emaciated little woman in it, who occasionally 

^ed oat to strangers, and amused them with her clever 








sayings. She ouilived ihe beloved Dora, Wordsu-orth's 
only surviving daughter. After the lingering illness of 
ihat daughter (Mrs, Quillinan), the mother encountered 
the dreariest portion, probably, of her life. Her aged 

. husband used to spend the long winter evenings in grief 
and tears — week after week, month after month. Neither 
of them had eyea for reading. He could not be com- 
forted. She, who carried as tender a maternal heart as 
ever beat, had to bear her own grief and his too. She 
grew whiter and smaller, so as to be greatly changed 
in a few months : but this was the only expression of 
what she endured, and he did not discover it. When he 
loo left' her, it was seen how disinterested had been 
her trouble. When his trouble had ceased, she too was 
relieved. She followed hts coffin to the sacred comer of 
Grasmere churchyard, where lay now all chose who had 
once made her home. She joined the household guests 
on their return from the funeral, and made tea as usual. 
And this was the disinterested spirit which carried her 
through the last few years, till she had just reached Ihe 
ninetieth. Even then, she had strength to combat 
disease for many days. Several times she rallied and 
relapsed ; and she was full of alacrity of mind and body 
as long as exertion of any kind was possible. There 
were many eager to render all duly and love — her two 
sons, nieces, and friends, and a whole sympathizing 
neighborhood. 
The question commonly asked by visitors to that 

■ comer of Grasmere churchj'ard was — where would ske be 
laid when the time came? the space was so completely 
filled. The cluster of stones told of the little children 
who died a long lifetime ago ; of the sisicre Sarah Hut- 
chinson and Dorothy Wordsworth ; and of Mr. QuilHnan, 
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3 his two wives, Dora lying between her husband and 
and seeming to occupy her mother's rightful 
And Hartley Coleridge lies next the family 
bup ; and others press closely round. There is room, 
however. The large gray stone which bears the nanio of 
William Wordsworth has ample space left for another in- 
scription ; imd the grave beneath has ample space also 
for his faithful life-companioiu 

Not one is left now of the eminent persons who 
rendered that cluster of %-aI!eys so eminent as it has 
been. Dr. Arnold went first, in the vigor of his years. 
Southey died al Keswick, and Hartley Coleridge on ihe 
margin of Rydal Lake ; and the Quillinans under the 
shadow of Loughrigg ; and Professor Wilson disappeared 
from Ellcray ; and the aged Mrs. Fletcher from Lan- 
cri iBt ; and the three venerable Wordsworths from Rydal 
ginot. 

JTbc sun-ivor of all the rest bad a heart and a memory 
I the solemn lail of everything. She was the one lo 
R|u!re of about the last eagle in the District, the last 
J of ravens in any crest of rocks, the last old dalesman 
B any improved spot, Ihe last round of the last pedler 
kong hills where the broad white road has succeeded 
I ST«en bridle-path. She knew the District during 
\ period beWeen its first recognition, through Gray's 
-eliere," to its complete publicity in the age of railways. 
She saw, perhaps, the best of it. But she contributed to 
modernize and improve it, though the idea of doing so 
probably never occurred to her. There were great people 
before lo give away Christmas bounties, and spoil their 
Dcigbbors as the established almsgiving of the rich does 

Eing class, which ooght to be above that kind 
Wordsworth did infinitely more good in her 
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own way, and without being awaie of it. An example 
of comfortable thrift was a greater boon lo the people 
round than money, clothes, meat, or fuel. The oldest 
residents have long borne witness that the homes of ihc 
neighbors have assumed a new character of order and 
comfort, and wholesome economy, since the Poet's 
family lived at Rydal Mount. It used to be a pleasant 
sight when Wordsworth was seen in the middle of a 
hedge, cutting switches for half-a-dozen children, who 
were pulling at his cloak, or gathering about his heels : 
and it will long be pleasant lo family friends lo hear how 
the young wives of half a century learned to make home 
comfortable by the example of the good housewife at 
the Mount, who was never above letting her thrill be 
known. 

Finally, she who bad noted so many last survivors waa 
herself the last of a company more venerable tlian eagles, 
or ravens, or old-world yeomen, or antique customs. 
She would not in any case be the first forgotten. As it 
is, her honored name will live for generations in the tra- 
ditions of the valleys round. If she was studied as the 
Poet's wife, she came out so well from that invcstigau'on 
that she was contemplated for herself; and the image so 
received is her true raonumenl. It will be better pre- 
served in her old-fashioned neighborhood than maivr 
monuments which make a greater show. 
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Died December Sth, 1859. 

in noticing, on ilie occasion of his departure from us. 

4he life and character of De Quincey, none of the doubt 

id hesitation occur which render the lask generally 

embarrassing as to wliat to communicate to Uie public 

and what to suppress. The " English Opium Eater" has 

himself told publiclj', throughout a period of between 

thirty and forty years, whatever is known about him lo 

lybody; and in sketching the events of his life, the 

irder has little more to do than to indicate facts 

lidi may be found fully expanded in Mr. De Qoinccy'a 

Confessions of an Opium Eater," and " Autobiographic 

Sketches." The business which he has in fact left for 

oChcn to do is that which, in spite of obvious impossi- 

'bUity, be was incessantly endeavoring to do himself; 

of analyzing and forming a representation and judg- 

It of his roind, and of his life as moulded by his 

The most intense metaphysician of a time re- 

rkablc for the predominance of metaphysical modes 

Ihongbt, he was, as completely unaware as smaller 

len of his menial habits, that in his perpetual self-study 

and analyas be was never approaching the tmth, for the 
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simple reason ihat he was not even within ken or the 
necessary point of view. " I," he says, "whose disease it 
was to mcdiute lob much, and to observe too little." And 
the description was a true one, as far as it went And the 
completion of the description was one which he could 
never have himself arrived at. It must, we think, be con- 
cluded of De Quinccy, that he was the most remarkable 
instance in his time of a more than abnormal, of an arti- 
ficial condition of body and mind, — a characterization 
which he must necessarily be the last man to conceive of. 
To understand this, it is necessary to glance at the events 
of his life. The briefest notice will suffice, as ihey arc 
within the reach of all, as related in his own books. 

Thomas De Quincey was the son of a merchant en- 
gaged in foreign commerce, and was bom at Manchester 
' in 178^. He was one of eight children, of whom no 
more llian six were ever living at once, and several of 
whom died in infancy. The survivors were reared in a 
country home, the incidents of which, when of a kind to 
excite emotion, impressed themselves on this singular 
child's memory from a very early age. We have known 
only two instances, in a rather wide experience of life, of 
persons distinctly remembering so far back as a j'car and 
a half old. This was De Quincey s age when three deaths 
happened in ihc family, which he remembered, not by 
tradition, bul by his own contemporary cmoiions. A 
sister of three and a half died ; and he was perplexed by 
her disappearance, and terrified by ihc household whisper 
that she had been ill-used, just before her death, by a 
senanL A gran d moth :^^ied about the same time, 
leaving little impression, because she had been little 
seen. The other death was of a beloved kingfisher, by 
a doleful accident. When the boy was five he lost liis 
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plaj-rellow and, as he saj*s, intellectual guide — his s 
Elizabeth, eight years old, dying of hydrocephalus, after 
manifesting an intellectual power which the forlorn 
brother recalled with admiration and wonder for life. 
The impression was undoubtedly genuine ; but it is im- 
possible to read the "Autobiographical Sketch" in which 
llie death and funeral of the child are described without 
perceiving that the writer referred back to the period he 
w^is describing with emotions and reflex sensations which 
arose in him, and fell from the pen, at the moment. His 
fitther meantime was residing abroad, year after year, as 
a condition of his living at all ; and he died of pulmonary 
consumption before Thomas was seven years old. The 
elder brother, tlien twelve, was obviously too eccentric 
for home management, if not for all control ; and, looking 
no further than these constitutional cases, we are war- 
nnted in concluding that the Opium Eater entered life 
under peculiar and unlavorable conditions. 

He passed through a succession of schools, and was 
distinguished by his eminent knowledge of Greek. At 
fificen he was pointed out by his master (himself a rip<e 
Echolar) to a stranger in the remarkable words, "That 
boy could harangue an Athenian mob better than you or 
J could address an English one." And it was not only 
the Greek, we imagine, but the eloquence loo that was 
• included ill this praise. In this, as in the subtlety of the 

tlytical power (so strangely mistaken for entire intel- 
al supremacy in our day), De Quincey must have 

mgly resembled Coleridge. Both were fine Grecians, 
ming discoui^rs, eminent opium-takers, magnificent 

Mners and seers, large in their promises, and helpless 

^^dr lailare of performance. De Quincey set his 

It upon going to College earlier than bis guardians 
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thought proper ; and, on his being disappointed in ibis 
mailer, he ran away from his tutor's house, and <vas lost 
for several months — first in Wales, and allenvanl in 
London. He was then sixteen. His whole life presents 
00 more remarkable evidence of bis constant absoqUion 
in introspcaion than the fact thai while tortured with 
hunger in the streets of London for many weeks, and 
' sleeping (or rather lying awake with cold and hunger) oa 
the floor of an empty house, it never once occurred W 
him to earn money. As a classical corrector of the 
press, and in other wa)'S, he might no doubt have ob- 
tained employment ; but it was not till afterward asked 
why he did not, that ihe idea ever entered his mind. 
How be starved, how be would have died but for a glass 
of spiced wine in the middle of the night on some steps 
in Sobo-square, the Opium Eater told all the world above 
thirty years since; and also, of his entering College ; of 
the love of wine generated by the comfort it had yielded 
in his days of starvation ; and again, of the disorder of 
the functions of the stomach which naturally followed, 
and the resort to opium as a refuge from the pain. It is 
to be feared that the description given in those extra- 
ordinary "Confessions" has acted more suongly in 
templing young people to seek the eight years' pleasures 
he derived from laudanum than that of his subsequent 
torments in deterring ihem. There was no one to pre- 
sent to them the consideration that the peculiar organi- 
ralion of De Quincey, and his biltcr sufferings, might 
well make a recourse to opium a different thing to him 
than to anybody else. The quality of his mind, and the 
exhausted state of his body, enhanced to him the enjoy- 
ments which he called "divine;" whereas there is no 
doubt of the miserable pain by which men of all consti- 
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tDtiona have to expiate an habitual indulgence in opium. 
Others than De Quincey may or may not procure the 
pleasures he experienced ; but it is certain that every one 
must expiate his ofTence against the laws of the human 
frame. And lei it be remembered Ihat De Quincey's 
excuse is as singular as bis excess. Of the many who 
have emulated his enjoyment, there can hardly have been 
one whose stomach had been well-nigh destroyed by 
months of incessant, cruel hunger. 

This event of his life — his resort to opium — absorbed 

all the rest. There is little more to tell in the way of 

incident. Hia existence was thcncefonli a series of / 

dreams, undergone in diiferent places — now at College ' 

and now in a Westmoreland cottage, with a gentle suf- ' 

fering wife by his side, striving to minister to a need 

which was beyond the reach of nursing. He could 

amuse his predominant faculties by reading metaphysical 

philosophy, and analjtical reasoning on any subject; 

^jlid by elaborating endless analyses and reasonings of 

^Hp own, which he had not energy to embody. Occa- 

^^Bnally the torpor encroached even on his predominant 

^^Ktilties ; and then he roused himself to overcome the 

hajiil — underwent fearful suffering in the weaning — began 

to enjoy the vital happiness of temperance and health ; 

and then — fell back again. The infiuence upon ihe 

moral energies of his nature was, as might be supposed. 

fatal. Sudi energy he once had, as his earlier efforts at 

endurance amply testify. But as years passed on, he not 

^^U)r became a more helpless victim lo his prominent 

^Hpe; but manifested an increasing insensibility to the 

^Hhi ordimuy requisitions of honor and courtesy, to 

my notlilng of gmitudc and sincerity. In his hungry 

<!■}•> in London he would not beg or borrow. Five years 
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later he wrote to Wordsworth, in admiration and syn- 
patliy ; received an invitation to his Weslmorcland \-ailey ; 
went, more than once, within a few miles ; and withdrew 
and relumed to Oxford, unable to conquer his painful 
shyness ; — returned at last to live there, in the very 
cottage which had been Wordsworth's ; received for 
himself, his wife, and a growing kmily of children, an 
unintermilting series of friendly and neighborly offices ; 
was necessarily admitted to much household confidence, 
atid favored with substantial aid, which was certainly 
not given through any strong liking for his raannera, con- 
versation, or character. IIow did he recompense all this 
exertion and endurance on his behalf? In after years, 
when living (we believe) at Edinbuigh, and pressed by- 
debt, he did for once exert himself to write ; and what 
he wrote was an exposure, in a disadvantageous light, of 
everything about the Wordswonhs which he knew merely 
by their kindness. He wrote papers which were eagerly 
read, and of course duly paid for, in which Wordswonhs 
persona] foibles were malignantly exhibited with ingenious 
aggravations. The infirmities of one member of the 
family, the personal blemish of another, and the human 
weaknesses of all, were displayed ; and all for ihe pur- 
pose of deepening the dislike against Wordsworth himsell^ 
which the receiver of his money, the eater of his dinners, 
and tiie dreary provoker of his patience strove to excite. 
Moreover, he perpetrated an act of treachery scarcely 
paralleled, we hope, in the history of Literature. In tlie 
confidence of their most familiar days Wordsworth Imil 
communicated portions of his posthumous poem to his 
gucsl, who was perfectly well aware tliat the work was lo 
test in darkness and silence till after the Poet's death. 
In these magazine articles De Quincey — using for this 
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Eocioiis purpose his fine gift of memory — published a 
Eige which he informed us was of far higher merit 
1 anything else we had to expect And what was 
WotUsworth's conduct under this unequalled experience 
of bad faith and bad feeling ? While so many anecdotes 
were going of the Poet's fireside, the following ought lo 
e added. An old friend was talking with him by that 
eside, and mentioned De Quincey's magazine articles. 
H'ordswonh begged to be spared any account of them, 
liTing that the man had long passed away from the 
■mily life and mind ; and he did not wish lo mflle him- 
1 a useless way about a misbehavior which could 
rt be remedied. The friend acquiesced, saying, "Well, 
E-will icH you only one thing that he says, and then we 
^11 litllc of other things. He says your wife is too good 
The old Poet's dim eyes lighted up instantly, 
1 he started from his scat, and flung himself against 
: mantelpiece, with his back to the fire, as he cried 
tbb loud entliusiasm — "And that's Irut ! Thtre he is 
jght I" and his disgust and contempt for the traitor 

visibly moderated. 
\ Daring a long course of years De Quinccy went on 
mming alwaj-s — sometimes scheming works of high 
tine and great efficacy which were never to exist ; 
tomising largely to booksellers and others, and failing 
I a weakness so deep-seated that it should have 
ed his making any promises. When bis three 
^Dghten were grown up, and his wife was dead, he 
I in a pleasant cottage at Lasswadc, near Edinburgh 
rell known by name lo those who have never seen its 
iaotics, as the scene of Scott's early married life and 
t great achievements in Uieiature. There, while the 
Eimily fortunes were expressly made contingent on his 
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abstinence from his drug, Dc Quincey did abstain, or 
observe moderation. His flow of conversation was then 
the deiighl of old acquaintance and admiring strangers, 
who came lo hear ibe charmer and to receive the im- 
pression, which could never be lost, of the singular figure 
and countenance and the finely modulated voice, which 
were like nothing else in the world. It was a strange 
thing to look upon that fragile form, and features which 
i might be those of a dying man, and to hear such 
utterances as his : now the strangest comments and in- 
significant incidents ; now pregnant remarks on great 
subjects ; and then, malignant gossip, virulent and base, 
but delivered with an air and a voice of philosophical 
calmness and intellectual commentary such as caused the 
di^ust of the listener lo be largely qualified with amuse- 
ment and surprise. One good thing was, that nobody's 
name and fame could be really injured by anything Do 
Quinccy cou!J say. There was such a grotesque air 
about ihe mode of his evil-speaking, and it was so gra- 
tuitous and excessive, that the hearer could not help 
regarding it as a singular sort of intellectual exercise, or 
an effort in the speaker to obsen^e, for once, something 
outside of himself, rather than as any token of actual 
fueling toward the ostensible object. 

Let this strange commentator on individual chamcter 
meet with more mercy and a wiser interpretation than he 
WHS himself capable of He was not made like other 
men ; and he did not live, think, or feel like them. A 
singular organization was singularly and fatally deranged 
in its aalOQ before it could show its best quality. Mar- 
vellous analytical faculty he had ; but it all oozed oat in 
barren words. Charming eloquence be had ; but it de- 
generated into egotistical garrulity, rendered tempting by 
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I the gilding of his genius. It is questionable whether, if 
[ tl« had never touched opium or wine, his real achieve- 
L nents would have been substantial — for he had no co&- 
\ ception of a veritable standpoint of philosophical inves- 
r tigation ; but the actual effect of his inlcmperancc was 
I to aggTa\-ate to excess his introspective tendencies, and 
to remove him incessantly further from the needful dis- 
cipline of true science. His conditions of body and 
mind were abnoiraal, and his study of the one thing he 

I knew anything about — the human mind — was radically 
imperfect His powers, noble and charming as they 
might have been, were at once wasted and weakened 
through their own partial excess. His moral nature 
relaxed and sank, as must alwa}-s be the case where 
sensibility is stimulated and action paralyzed; and the 
man of genius who, forty j'ears before, administered a 
moral warning to all England, and commanded die sym- 
pathy and admiration of a nation, has lived on, to achieve 
nothing but the delivery of some confidences of question- 
sbte value and beauty, and to command from us nothing 
more than a compassionate sorrow that an intellect so 
subtle and an eloquence so charming in its pathos, its 
humor, its insight, and its music, should have left the 
world in no way the belter for such gifts — unless by the 
warning afforded in "Confessions" first, and then by 
example, against the curse which neutralized their 
tnlluencc and corrupted its souree. 
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Died Dfcember 28T11, 1859. 

The lime was when England would have said tl 
losing Macaulay she would lose ihe most estraordii 
man of his generation in tliis countiy, [he greatest and 
most accomplished of her statesmen of the nineteenth 
century. Such, and no less, was the expectation enter- 
tained of Hacaulay when he first came fonvaid as orator 
and poet, and on to the time when he had shown whit 
he could do in Parliament. The expectation has ni 
been fulfilled ; and for many years it has been 
of rclinquishmenL He ^■3S not a great 
he was the most brilliant Rhetorician and Essayist of 
day and generation, and the most accomplished of tlial 
order of Scholars who make their erudition available 
from moment to moment, for illustration and embellish- 
ment, for the bcnclit of the multitude. He was no 
statesman, nor philosopher, nor logician, nor lawyer: 
but he was so accomplished a Man of Letters, and so 
incomparable a speaker and writer in his own way, 
that he will be regretfully rtmcmbered by his own 
generation while they live to miss ibc treat alTordeU 
from time to time by liis suggestive pages and 
cDiaptuiing speeches. 
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■ He was tlie son of that excellent man, Zacharj' 
lacaulay. whose honored name is inseparably con- 
scicd with the Anti-Slavery movement of the beginning 
of the century. Strange as the saying may seem, there 
is in our minds no donbt that his parentage was his 
grand disadvantage, and the source of the comparative 
anfruitfulness of his splendid powers. Zachary Macaulay 
sacrificed forlnne, health, time, peace and quiet, and 
reputation, in behalf of the great philanthropic enterprise 
of his time ; and, instead of his distinguishing qualities 
being perpetuated in his son, the reaction from them was 
as marked as oHen happens in the case of the children 
of eminent merL We see the sons of remarkably pious 
cicigymcn grow up to be men of the world ; the sons of 
metaphysical or spiritual philosophers make a rush to 
■he laboratory, or wander about the world, hammer in 
hand, to chip at its rocks. The sons of mathematicians 
Inrn 10 Art; and the larailies of statesmen bury them- 
selves in distant counties, and talk like graziers of 
bullocks an<I breeds of sheep. The child of a philan- 
thropist, Thomas Macaulay wanted heart : this was the 
one deficiency which lowered the value of all his other 
He never suspected the deficiency himself; and 
ft might easily be unaware of it; for he had kindliness, 
[ for anything we know, a good temper ; but of the 
e of the heart he knew nothing. He talked about it, 
I Dr. Blacklock, the blind poet, wrote descriptions of 
-with a complete conviction that he knew all 
lOUt i< ; but the actual experience was absent. From 
! eclectic character of hia mind it has been said that 
aalsy thought by proxy. This was in the main true ; 
more remarkably true that he felt by proxy. 
Uow«ver it might be about bis consciousness in ihe first 
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it is certain that in the second he >vas wholly unaware 
of the process. He took for granled that he was made 
like other people, and that ihcrcforc other people were 
amenable to his judgment. Thus it hapiwned that his 
interprelalions of History were so partial, his estimate of 
life and character so little elevated ; and, we may add, 
his eclecticism so unscrupulous, and his logic so infirm- 
Very early in life lie heard more than boyhood can 
endure of sentiment and philanthropy ; ihe sensibilities 
of Ihe Clapham set of religionists proved loo much for 
the thinking, Uioughtless schoolboy ;" and we have no 
doubt that it ivos [he reaction from ail this that made 
a conventionalist in morals, an insolent and incoo-; 
sistent Whig in politics, a shallow and inaccurate 
torian, a poet pouring out all light and no warmth, ai 
for an able man, the most unsound reasoner of his tint) 
Heart is as indispensable to logic as to philosophy, ait, 
or philanthropy itself. It is the vitality which binds 
together and substantiates all other elements; without it, 
they arc forever desulloiy, and radically unsubstantial 
— like the great gills of the brilliaut Macaulay. 

He was born in 1800. The first of his long scries 
of distinctions and honors were those he won at 
College, Cambridge, where he took his Bachelor's di 
in 1821. Very high were those early honors 
thenceforth many eyes were upon him, to watch the 
turn of a career which could not but be a marked 
Ho obtained a fellowahip at Cambridge, went to 
coin's Inn to study Law, and was called to the 1 
1826. His first recorded speech was made in 18 
an Anli-Slavery meeting, where tlie tone be had cai 
up from the associates of his life thus far, expi 
iucit in a violence and bitterness which, being ex< 
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ingly eloquent at llie same lime, brought on bim the 
laudation of the Edinburgh Review and the scoldings of 
the Quarterly — the former being the organ of the Aboli- 
tionists, and the latter of the West India interest — at 
tliat time very fierce from excess of fear. Tlie Edinburgh 
Revitw placed the speech of this promising young man 
above all that had been offered to Parliament, and 
reported Mr, Wilberforce's heartsome saying, that his 
friend Zachary would no doubt joyfully bear all that 
his apostleship brought upon bim "for the gratification 
of hearing one so dear to him plead such a cause in 
such a manner." This was, however, the last occasion, 
or nearly so, of the young orator appearing as one of 
the Abolitionist party. In the same year he presented 
himself as a poet, in Knigkfs Quarkrfy Magazine ; and 

I long afler obLiined high cicitit even from the Quar- 
Jieviav, for his fine translation of Filicaia's "Ode 
the Deliverance of Venice from the Turks." The 
ification was pronounced to be loftily harmonious, 
worthy of Slilman. Thus had be already taken 
ind as an omtor and a poet ; and in 1S26 he reaped 
first fame as an essayist, in his article on Milton, 
in the Edinburgh Rtviem. Whatever he might think 
at the time of the party pufl"ery of that article, he 
showed on occasion of ila compelled republication long 
afterward, that he valued the youthful effort at no more 
than its deserts. There was promise enough in it, how- 
ever, 10 add his qualification of essayist to his other 
3 to high expectation. Parliament was to be his 
field ; and lo IVIiament he was returned in the 
J days of Reform, becoming member for Calne in 
■z, and for Leeds in 1834- He was rendered inde- 
ihe first instance by his office of Com- 

s" 
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missioncr of Bankrupts, given him by ihe Grey Govern- 
ment ; and then by being Secretary lo the India Board. 

In Parliament, his success at first did not answer to 
ministerial expectation, though it was a vast gain lo the 
Administration, when their unpopularity began to be a 
difficulty, to have Macaulay for their occasional spokes- 
man and constant apologist The drawback wa^ his 
want of accuracy, and especially in the important maucr 
or historical interpretation. If he ventured to illustrate 
his topic in his own way, by historical analogy, he was 
immediately checked by some clever antagonist, who, 
three times out of four, showed that he bad misreul 
his authorities, or more frequently had left out some 
essential element, whose omission vitiated the whole 
statement or question. It was this fault which after- 
ward spoiled the pleasure of reading his essays in the 
form of reviews. Very few could singly follow him in 
his erudite gatherings of materials ; but the thing coulJ 
he done by the united knowledge of several minds ; and 
those several minds found that, as far as each could go 
along with him, he was incessantly felt to be unsound, 
by the omission or misstatement of some essential part 
of tlie case. When this was cjthibiled in regard to his 
eariy pariiamenlary speaking, the defence made was that 
he was yet young ; and he was still spoken of by the 
Whigs as a rising young man, and full of promise, till 
the question was asked very widely, when the " promise" 
of a man above thirty was to become fruition. It was 
not for n-anl of pains that his success was at first partial. 
Those who met him in the Strand or Lincoln's Inn in 
those days saw him threading his way unconsciously, 
looking Bt tlic pavement, and moving his lips as in repe- 
tition or soliloquy. "Macaulay is going to give lu a 
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Speech lo-night," the observer would report lo [he next 
friend lie met ; and so it usual!/ turned out. The 
radical inaccuracy of his habit of thought was decisively 
evidenced by his next act in the drama of life. In 1834 
he resigned his office and his seal in Parliament to go to 
India as member of the Supreme Council of Calcutta, to 
frame a Code of Law for India. It was understood that 
his main object, favored by the Whig Ministry, was to 
make his fortune, in order to be able to pursue a career 
T of Statesmanship for the rest of his life. Ten years 
c talked of as the temi of his absence ; but he came 
ntlirce, with his health considerably impaired, his 
Jode in his hand, and a handsome competence in his 
3cket The story of that unhappy Code is well known. 
! is usually spoken of by Whig leaders as merely 
lelved, and ready for reproduction at some time of 
:« ; but the Cict is, that there is scarcely a definition 
Mill stand the examination of lanyer or layman for un 
; and scarcely a description or provision through 
ihtch a coach and horses may not be driven. All hope 
\ Macanlay as a lawyer, and also as a philosopher, was 

r for any who bad seen his Code. 

I After his relum in 1838 he was elected by Edinburgh, 

, his making the eWraordinaty avowal that he was 

Sonvertcd to the advocacy of the Ballot, Household 

Soffn^c, and short Parliaments. For a moment, the 

genuine reformera believed that they had gained die 

most eloquent man in Parliament to their cause ; 

^^^vas not for long. They soon found how thoroughly 

^^H|cient he was in moral earnestness, and how impres- 

^^HU when iho interest or impulse of the hour set any 

^^^Bnicnlar view, or even jirinciplc, brightly before him. 

He did not become a Radical any more than Peel or 
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Melbourne. When appointed Secretaiy at War, llie j-ear 
after, he turned out rather more than less aristocratic 
than other refonners lo whom iatc affords the oppor- 
tunity of dating their letters from Windsor Castle, when 
sent for to attend a Council. 

This was the lime of his greatest brilliancy in pri\-ate 
life. As a talker, his powers were perhaps unrirallcd. 
It n-as there that he showed what he could do without 
the preparation which might, if it did not, insure the 
splendor of his essays and his oraloiy. At the dinner- 
table he poured out his manxllous eloquence with a 
rapidity equalled only by that of his friend Hallam's 
utterance. He talked much, if at all ; and thus it wa3 
found that it did not answer very well to invite him with 
Jeffrey and Sydney Smith. Jeffrey could sit silent for 
a moderate time with serenity. Sydney Smith t^uld 
not without annoyance. Both bad had three years of 
full liberty (for ihey did not interfere with each other) 
during Macaulay's absence ; but he eclipsed both on 
his return. After some years, when his health and spirits 
were declining, and his expectations began to merge in 
consciousness of failure, he sometimes sat quiet on such 

i, listening or lost in thought, as might happen. 

Den that Sydney Smith uttered his celebrated 
saying, about his conversational rival: — "Ulacaulay is 
iproved I Yes, Wacaulay is improved ! I have ob- 
served in him of late flashes — of silence." Meantime, 
the saving genius of the Edinhurgh Review, then 
otherwise likely to sink prone after ihe reiitcmcnl ot 
Jeffrey, and during the unpopularity of the Whig Govern- 
mcnl, all of whose acts it set itself indiscriminately to 
iphold. Brougham, with his brother William, Senior. 
and Macaulay, with some underlings, wrote up every 
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act and design, and made a virtue And success of 

ter^- &uU and failure ; but k would not all have done 

f Macaulay's ma^niQcent articles, in a long and rich 

not carried the Rn'iew eveiywhcre, and 

Infiiscd some life into what was clearly an cspiring 

Vmsanizaiion. The splendid historical, biographical, and 

Ttical dissertations of Macaulay were the most popular 

teraturc of the day ; and they raised to the highest 

^tch the popular expectation from his History. A History 

r EDgland by Macaulay was anticipated as the richest 

[livable treat ; though some thoughtful, or expe- 

mced, or hostile person here and there threw out the 

mark tliat as his oratory was lileralurc, and his literature 

istory, his history would probably be something else 

J history — most likely epigrammatic criticism. There 

some fatther preparation for his failure as well as 

18 as an historian after his article on Bacon in the 

urgh. That Essay disabused the wisest who 

stcd services of the first order from Macaulay. 

k tliii article he not only betrayed his incapacity for 

diosophy, and his tudicnl ignorance of tlie subject 

I DDdcrtook to treat, but laid himself open to the 

large of helping himself to the very materials he was 

paraging, and giving as his own large excerpts from 

Montagn, while loading him with contempt and 

rebuke. Dot those who were best aware of Macaulay 's 

laulis were carried away by the delight of reading him. 

As an artist, we are under deep obligations to him ; and 

I Ills own walk of Art — fresh, and open to the mulii- 
Ic — he was supreme- The mere style, forceful and 
itbctical, becomes fatiguing from its want of repose, 
li%ll as its mannensm ; but his cumulative method 
IlluMraiion \* anri\-alled. It lias been, is, and will 
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be, abundantly imitated, but quite unsuccessfully; for 
this reason — thai it requires Macaulay's emdilion to 
support Macaulay's cumulative method ; and men of 
Macauky's erudition are not likely to have his eclectic 
turn ; and, if tliey had, would make their own path, 
instead of following at his heels./ In 1842 he published 
his "Lays of Ancient Rome," very charming, buteclcaic 
with a vengeance. He was no poet it was clear, though 
he had given us a book delightful to the unlearned. In 
1847 he was excluded from Parliament by his rejection 
at Edinburgh — on account merely of a theological 
([uarrel of the lime. The citizens compensated this 
slight, as far as they could, by promoting his election 
to such Scotch honors as could be conferred upon him 
— such aa being chosen Lord Rector of Glasgow Uni- 
versity, and, on the death of Professor Wilson in 1854, 
President of the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution. 
He was sorely missed in the House, though his sjwaking 
had become infrequent When at length he retumeJ 
with new literary honors accumulated on him, the 
eagerness to hear him showed what the privation had 
been. From the Courts, the refreshment -rooms, tlio 
Committee-rooms — from every comer to which iho news 
could spread that Macaulay was "up," the rush waa as 
if for a matter of life or death. 

Meantime, while he was in this parliamentary and 
official abeyance, he brought out what were called tho 
first volumes of his History; neither he nor any one 
else having any doubt that the rest, up to the reign of 
George III., would follow regularly and speedily. The 
beauty of the book exceeded expectation ; and its popu- 
larity was such as no book had met with since the 
days nf the Waverlcy novels ; and witli regard to some 
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raclerislics and some portions or the boolt. tlic first 
thusiasiic judgtnent will stand. His portrait of Wil- 
, and the portions which may be called the 
""listorical romance of the work, will be read with dolight 
by successive generations. But the sober decision 
already awarded by Time is that the work is not a His- 
tory ; and that it ought never lo have been so called, 
while the characters of real men were treated with so 
little regard lo truth. Of praise and profit Macaulay 
had his fill, immediately and IiimulCuously ; and openly 
and heartily he enjoye<i il. But the critical impeach- 
ments which followed must have keenly annoyed hira, 
as they would any man who cared for his honor, as 
a relater of facts, and a reporter and judge of the 
characters of dead and defenceless men. Failing health 
added its dissuasion lo industr}-. He became subject 
I bronchiiis to a degree which rendered his achievc- 
|ienls and his movements uncertain. He was once 
fore elected for Edinburgh in his absence ; and it 
9 on this return to the House that the rush to hear 
so remarkable a spectacle. He spoke seldom ; 
1 felt that their opportunities would henceforth 
be few. Before his retirement from the House of 
Commons in 1856, he was tlie mere wreck of his former 
self. His eye was deep-sunk and often dim, his full 
face was wrinkled and haggard ; his fatigue in utterance 
was obviously very great ; and the treraulousness of 
limb and fealnre melancholy to behold. In 1857 he 
I raised to the Peerage; a graceful compliment to 
tatnrc 
■ Macaulay's was mainly an intellectual life, brilliant 
stimulaiing, but cold and bancn as regards the 
Ighcst inn of human nature. As in his Historj- there 
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is but one touch of tenderness — Henrietta Wentwoi 
name carved upon the tree — so in his b'rilliant and v 
display of power in his life, the one thing wanting 4 
licart Probably the single touch of sensibility was i 
him, and we should find some bleeding ) 
some scars in the stiff bark if we were at liberty \ 
search ; but hard and rugged it was, while throwing 
out its profusion of dancing foliage and tnany-iinted 
blossoms. It was a magnificent growth ; and we may 
accept its beauty very thankfully, though wc know it 
is only fit for ornament, and not to yield sweet solace 
for present, or perennial use. If we cannot have in 
him the man of soul, heroic or other, nor the man of 
genius as statesman or poet, let us take him : 
eloquent scholar, and be thankful. 
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Mrs. Jakeson's name and works have been so long 
(efore the world that there is a prevalent impression 
t she was one of the marked generation who could 
rribe to us the early operation of the Edinburgh and 
Vterfy Reviews, the first days of the Regency, and 
) panics on account of ihe French Invasion. It ^s-as 
k exaaly.so ; nor, on the other hand, did Anna Mur])hy 
b into print, or into (amc, while yet in her teens. She 
8 bom in the last century ; but it must have been very 
r the end of it ; for there is a strong character of 
Uh and inexperience about her first work, though it 
8 known by her married name as soon as any name al 
t was affixed to iL Her father, the aitisl Murphy, 
untcr in Ordinary to the Princess Charlotte, was in the 
Jbit of taking up his abode for a few months at a time 
Ksomc provincial town where the inhabitants were dis- 
Icd to sit for their portraits. In one of those cities 

ich) he was living temporarilj-, when the " Diary of 7 
I £nnny^e" came out, and was immediately in all the jj 
bk-clubs. At a party made for Mr, Murphy, the half- 
r before dirmer was beguiled by lively criticism on 
Bbook, in whtdi more or fewer faults were found by 
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every person present At length, Mr. Murphy was aski 
whether he could give any infonDation about the author. 
Had he ever met her? Was he acquainted Wfith her? 
//iw well acquainted? — for some uneasiness began to 
prevail, "She is my daughter," was the reply, which 
plunged the whole company in dismay. Mrs, Jameson 
was not a little troubled at the consequences of her mis- 
take in that case, of mixing up a real journal with a 
sentimental Tiction, in order to disguise the authorship. 
This mistake of mere inexperience exposed her to charges 
of bad faith in regard to her travelling companions, and 
to ridicule on account of the pathos of her own ficticious 
death. She was anxious to have it understood that there 
bad been a want of co-operation between herself and 
her publishers ; and she wisely withdrew the book in its 
first form, revised the best parts of it, and republished it 
with various welcome additions, as "Visits and Sketches 
at Home and Abroad." In its first fonn ihe work 
appeared in i8i6 : in the second, in 1S34. One incident 
of the case ought, perhaps, to be considered ; that her 
object in putting this journal to press was understood to 
be to afford immediate pecuniary aid lo Mr. Jameson 
under some difficulty of the moment. And here it is 
best to say the little that should be said about the mar- 
riage of the parties. Mr. Jameson was a man of con- 
siderable ability and legal accomplishment, filling with 
honor the posts of Speaker of the House of Assembly 
of Upper Canada, and the Attorney-General of the 
Colony ; and he is spoken of with respect by his per- 
sonal fdends in England ; but the marriage n-as a mis- 
take on both sides. The husband and wife separated 
itmost immediately, and for many years. In 1S36, 
Jameson joined bcr husband at Toronto ; but il 
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a veo' short time; and they never met again. This is 
all that the world has any business with ; and the chief 
interest 10 the world, even that far, arises from the elTect 
produced on Mrs. Jameson's views of life and love, of 
persons and their experience, by her irksome and unfor- 
tunate posiiioa during a desolate wedded life of nearly 
ftbiity years. Mr. Jameson died in 1854. 
^^ The enei^ of Mrs. Jameson's mind became imme- 
PVttely manifest by the courage with which she returned 
to die press after the disheartening fiist failure; and she 
had. we believe, no more failures lo bear. She became / 
a %wy popular writer ; and lo the end of her life she / 
proved limt her power was genuine by the effect of 
appreciation upon the exercise of it. She did not dele- 
norale as a writer, but improved as far as the quality of 
■ mind permitted. She had the great merit of dili- 
I well as activity in intellectual labor. She 
Drkcd much and well, putting her talents to ilieir full t 
uid ail ihc more strenuously the more favor they | 
md. Another great merit, shown from first to last, 
\ that she never mistook her function ; never over- 
I the kind of work she applied herself to ; never 
tdervalned the philosophy to which she could not 
supposed that she had written immortal 
Wfkx in pouring out her emotions and fancies for her 
personal solace and cttjoymcnt. Perhaps her own account , 
1 bcr own authorship may be ciied as the fairest that ^ 
Li>uld be given. " 

In the introduction to her "Characierislics of Shak- 

■0*8 Women, " she aays : "Not now nor ever have I 

n to Qaucr any prevailing fashion of the day, for 

Sib sake of proCit, though this is done by many who have 

f for coining Ihcir brains. This litilc book 
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undertaken without a thought of fame ( 
Out of Uie fulness of my own heart and soul I 
written it. In the pleasure it gave me — in the n 
varied forms of human nature it has opened to me— te 
the beautiful and soothing images it has placed before 
me — in the exercise and improvement of my own facul- 
ties — I have already been repaid." She could honestly 
have said this of each work in its turn, we doubt not. 

This book, the "Characteristics of Women," was 
apparently the most popular of her works ; and it is 
perhaps the one which best illustrates her quality of 
mind. It appeared in 1832, having been preceded by 
"The Loves of the Toets/'and "Lives of Celebrated 
Female Sovereigns," The "Characteristics" appeared 
a great advance on the three earlier works ; and it was, 
at first sight, a very winning book. Wherever the reader 
opened, the picture was charming; and the analysis 
seemed to be acute, delicate, and almost philosophical. 
After a second portrait the impression was somewhat less 
enthusiastic ; and when, at the end of four or five, it was 
found difficult 10 bring away any clear conception of any, 
and to tell one from another, it was evident that there 
was no philosophy in all this, but only fiincy and fedJng. 
The notorious mistake in regard to Lady Macbeth, 10 
whom Mrs, Jameson attributes an intellect loftier than 
that of her husband, indicates the true level of a work 
which is yet full of charm from its snggestivcness, and 
frequent truth of sentiment Mrs. Jameson's world-wide 
reputation dates from the publication of this book. 

It secured her an enthusiastic reception in the United 
Stales, when slie went tliere on her way to Canada, in 
iSjiS. There could hardily be a more " beautiful fij"" 
than that of Mrs. Jameson and the literary society of tlio 
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great American cilies, where the characl eristics of wome 
are perpetually in all people's thoughts and on a 
people's tongues ; where chivalric honor to woman is 
matter of national pride ; and sentiment flourishes as 
liocs in all youthful societies. Mrs. Jameson — pouring 
out, with her Irish vehemence, a great accumulation of 
emotions and imaginations, about Ireland and O'Connell, 
about .'ihakspere and the Kcmbles, about German senti- 
ment and Art, Italian paintings, the London stage, and 
^^U the ill-usage tiiat women with hearts had received from 
^Baen who had none — must have been in a slate of high 
^^Bjoyment, and the cause of high enjoyment to others. 
^K Fron the genial welcomes of New York and New 
England she rushed into a wild Indian life, whicFi she 
has presented admirably in the work which followed her 
return — "Winter Studies and Summer Rambles in 
Cinatla." In that book appeared with painful distinct- 
ness tlie blemishes which marred much of her writing 
and her conversation, as well as her views of life, from 
ihc date of that trip to Canada— a tendency to confide 
her trouble to the public, or all from whom she could 
hope to win f^rapihy — and a morbid construction of 
the lacts and evidences of social life in England. 
The courage with which she has frequently spoken for 
benevolent purposes on topics of great difficulty and 
[USt is honorable to her; and she has said much 
t awakening and stimulating on subjects of deep 
Dtical concern; but her influences would have been 
I higher order if she had not been prepossessed by 
•onal griefs, ami rendered liable to dwell on the 
y of human passions in one direction till it became 
jsiltcd beyond all reason. But for this drawback, and 
t of bcr unsettled life, which was a perpetual fiilting 
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from place lo place, for purposes of Art-sludy diie^^ 
perliaps, but in no small degree fram restlessness, and 
craving for society and its lusuries, she might have done 
more for the security and elevation of her flex than 
perhaps any other person of her generation. She did a 
great deal by the pen, by discourse, and by the warm 
sjinpathy she gave to the aaivclv great women of ihc 
age. She spread the fame of the chief Sisters of Chari^ 
of our day ; she worked hard lo get Schools of DcMgn 
opened to women; and she published in 1855 an ex- 
cellent Lecture on "Sisters of Charily Abroad and al 
Home," The drawback was in the incessant recurrence 
lo considerations of sex, whatever the topic, and J|^^ 
constant conclusion that the same point of view ^^H 
taken by cver^-body else. ^^H 

In three very difierent departments Mrs. Jameson.^^l 
an active worker ; in literature, as we have seen ; fo 
ameliorating the condition of women in England, by 
exposing the disabilities and injuries in the field of 
industry' and the chance medley of education ; and, 
again, in the diffusion of the knowledge of Art. Time 
will probably decide that in this last depanmenC her 
labors have been most effective. Her early readiness 
to assume the function of Art-critic gave way in time, in 
some measure, to the mote filling pretention of making 
Handbooks of Art Collections, aSid some valuable ke>'3 
to Art-t)'pes, supplied in an historical form. In regard 
to pictures, as to life and men, her point of view was at 
first intensely subjective ; and her interpretations were 
liable to error in proportion ; so that her knowledge of 
An, was denied by ihc highest auihorilies. But she 
studied long, and familiarized herself with so e 
range of An, dial her mcUphysical tend 
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a considerable extent correclal, ami she popularized a 
great deal of knowledge which wouUI not otherwise have 
been brought within reach of the very large class of 
readers of her later works. Her "Handbook" to our 
public galleries, her "Companion" to our prirate 
galleries (in and near London), are works of real 
utilii)- ; and there is much that is instructive as well as 
charming in her "Legends" of the Monastic Ordere, 
and of the Madonna. After issuing these works between 
1848 and 1851, she returned to her favorite habit of 
authorship — collecting " Thoughts, Memoirs, and 
Fancies" from her " Common- place Book," and shed- 
ding them into the world, under the two divisions 
which describe the contemplations of her life — "Ethics 
and Character," and "Literature and Art." The im- 
pression left is uniform with that of all her works, — 
that of a warm-hearted and courageous woman, of indom- 
itable sociability of nature, large liberalities, and deep 
prejudices. 

Her works have been received as happy accidents ; 
and, long after they have ceased to be sought and regu- 
larly read, acme touch of nature in ihem, some trait of 
insight, Ot ingenuity of solution will come up in fireside 
conversation, or in literary intercourse, and remind a 
future generation that in ours there was a restless, expa- 
fcrvent, unreasoning, generous, accomplished 
I, Jameson among the lights of the time, by no means 
ling her lustre under a bushel, or being too closely 
1 Dp at home ; a great benefit to her time from her 
I for her sex and for Art ; but likely to have been a 
ktcr if she could have carried less of herself and her 
^ricnces into her pictures and hct interpretations of 
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fXni] There is not much to say of the mode of Imng; of one 

who lived in pictures and in speech— whose existence 
was a pilgrimage in search, or in honor, of the Arts of 
Expression. Her circumstances were made easy, after 
Mr. Jameson's death, by a tribute from her friends and 
admirers, invested for that purpose. She enjoyed life, 
whatever had been its troubles and mortifications ; and 
ihe pleasures of the imagination, and the stimulus of 
society, were as animating lo her as they were necessary, 
as disease advanced and strength wasted away. 
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Died September 17TH, 1864. 

The great age to which Mr. Landor attained affords 
some sort of presumption that certain attributes of his 
b; which he was best known to the multitude weie 
qualities of style rather than of soul — ^we do not mean 
of literary style only, but style of expression by life and 
act, as well as by the pen. Contempt and bitterness are 
not conducive to long life. As the ancients said, they 
dry up the vital juices. As we modems say, th^y frel 
the brain and nerves, and intercept the comp^cent 
enjoyment of good-humor and benevolence, which 
eminently promotes length of days. As Walter Savage 
Landor was bom in 1775, and has only now departed, 
it seems that, after all, he had not any fatal proportion 
of contempt or bitterness deep down in his nature; and 
the question remains how he came to be so markedly 
known by as much as he had. The truth is, he had in 
him a strong (acuity of admiration ; and a deep, pure, 
fresh current of tenderness and sweetness ran under the 
film of gall which Nature unhappily shed over his 
existence at the fountain. This was one of the con- 
tradictions of which this paradoxical being was made 
up ; and it is, with the rest, worthy of some contem- 
6 
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XIV] plaiion ; not because paradoxical persons or ihe (nm- 
doxes they produce are choice objects of study in a 
striving and practical age like ours, but because Landor 
achieved some things that were great, and many 
were beautiful, in spite of the paradoxical elements 
his life and character. 
ftriinci The young of thirty years ago, to whom Literati 
'"ew/zi/ *™^ "" important pursuit and pleasure, were often seen 
ukelar in in a transport of admiration, amazement, and anger, 
'f'/"^- ^'^^" rising from Landor's books. They were quite 
ai'iiingi. ^1^^ ''>3t nothing SO noble, nothing so tender, nothing 
so musical was to be found in our language as the " Ima- 
ginary Conversations" between Pericles and Sophi 
between Demosthenes and Eubulides, between 
and Lady Jane Grey, and plenty more. The patriotii 
^^ the magnanimity, and the sweet heroism of the 

^L ments call up the flush or the tear; and t)ic famtliarity 

^H with the ancients, in iheir habit of mind and speech, 

^H en m pi urea the youthful scholar. After a time, he 

^H rcla.ies in his reading of Landor — still declares, when 

^H he is talked of, that his is a grand and beautiful frag- 

^H mentary mind ; but he no longer reads his later volumes ; 

^H and at last grows so weary of his Jacobin doctrines, his 

^H obtrusive spirit, and sententious style, that when the 

^H well-known name in large letters appears in the news- 

^H paper, at the foot of a denunciatory letter, or a curse in 

^H stanzas, it is a signal lo turn the leaf. The standard 

^H criticism of the country seems to have undergone some- 

^H thing of the same process as the individual studeoL 

^H Tiie Quarltrly Review once despised everybody who 

^H could stop to notice Landor's faults, and eloquently 

^H described the process of tiie elevation of his fame, till' 

^H it should become Iranscendenl among the -wonhici 
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ighnd ; but it may be questioned now whether ilie 
vl^rly JiepieU) has any more expectation than the 
nliurgh that the writings of Landor will survive, 
sept as curiosities in literature. The Taa seems to 
B that, with some of the attributes of genius, Landor 
U just short of iL He had not the large spirit and 
T5US temper of genius. His egotism was extreme; 
,t was not that of genius. He has been called a 
Byron ; and certainly he complained abundantly 
TAIan and Life, and abhorred tyrants, and lived long 
t Italy, aod fought for liberty abroad ; and especially, 
• was at once a Jacobin or democrat in literature, and 
a of family and fortune ; but there the resemblance 
Where Byron moaned, Landor scolded. Landor 
no patience with Royalty, or any rule but the 
tpular, because it stood between men and their 
tppincss ; whereas Byron looked upon tyranny as r 
ere symptom of human corruptness and misery, and 
I no happiness on the other side of it. Byron was 
% embodiment of the growing spirit of hts lime, which 
lered itself through him because his lips had been 
inched with fire ; but Landor's utterances were almost 
itirely personal and constitutional — e^ipressed no prev- 
t sentiment or need — not being even the utterance 
apanyin politics or literature, but the presentment 
^changing egotism, under majestic or graceful 
^Ibcs furnished from the stores of bis learning or 
I resources of his imagination. It is one of the 
loxes about Landor, not that he should have but 
one style — for that might be expv led ; but that that 
atjic should have been dramatic. Well as he sue- 
a hilling the mode of thought of many of his 
ning personages, it was by means of his learning. 
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and not of his sympathies, thai he did so. They 1 
all raised from the dead in iheir habits as tbey I 
it was in order to be possessed by Londor ia 
case — his spirit speaking through iheir brains, perbi 
as well as through their lips — but always his spirit i 
no other. Hence his failures in the case of Milton, a 
partly, even in that of Cromwell ; though there he mig 
have been especied to succeed pre-eminently. 
modem English personages fail more and more < 
spicuously, in comparison with old Greeks, and media 
lialians, and far-away Spaniards ; for ilic obvious r 
ihaC the former, living amidst modem associations, i 
represented by a writer who is too much of a 
and a mannerist to have genuine dramatic power, mtut 
be simply Landor himself, cramped and debilitated by 
the restraints of his disguise. These arc ihe tokens anJ 
proofs of his falling short of true genius. Yet there 
is so genuine a force of Liberalism in his writings, 
so constant a vigilance against the encroachments of 
tyranny, as may neutralize a large admixture of self-love 
and self-will ; and it really is so rare to see the claims of 
the dcmoctac)' so presenlcd, amidst the music and the 
lights reverberated and reflected from llie classic ages, 
that the man who has done that service may be fairlj- 
considcred an original of high mark, even if he be too 
paradoxical, and loo measured an egotist, lo be entitled 
to high honors of genius. 

But paradox carries away others than the inveniors 
and uUercrs ; and we have been commenting on the 
mind of the ligorous old man who is gone from os, 
before we have glanced at liis life, which was, from first 
to last, as chantclcrLiljc as his writings ; as charaaenstic 
as his face and form, and everything pertaining to him. 
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We may be called paradoxical ourselves if we say (but it 
is true), that never was anything more of a piece than 
the mind and life, the surroundings, the utterances and 
the acts of this wonderfully sane yet thoroughly incon- 
sistent being. His tall, broad, muscular, active frame 
was characteristic ; and so was his head, with the strange 
deration of the eyebroii-s, which expresses self-will aa 
strongly in some cases as astonishment in others. Those 
eyebrows, mounting up till they comprehend a good 
portion of the forehead, have been observed in many 
more paradoxical persons than one. Then there was 
the retreating but broad forehead, showing the defi- 
ciency of reasoning and speculative power, with the 
preponderance of imagination, and a huge passion for 
destruction. The massive self-love and self-will carried 
up his head to something more than a dignified bearing 
— e\'en to one of arrogance. His vivid and quick eye, 
and the thoughtful mouth, were fine, and his whole air 
was that of a man distinguished in his own eyes cer- 
tainly, but also in those of others. Tradition reports 
that he was handsome in his youth. In age he was 
more. Thefirstquestionabout him usually was why, with 
his frame, and his courage, and his politics, and his social 
position, he was not in the army. One reply might be, 
that he could neither obey nor co-operate ; another was, 
that his godfather, General Powell, wished it ; and Landor 
therefore preferred something else. As for that something 
else — his father offered him 400/. a year to stud^ Law, 
and reside in the Temple for that purpose, whereas he 
would give him only 150/. if he would not; and of 
course, he took the 150/., and went as £ir a<: he well 
could from the Templfr*-that is, to Swansea. Warwick 
W3.1 his native place. He was "bom in the best house 
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in the city, where the fine old garden, with its noble el 
and horse-chestnuts, might have influenced his imagina- 
tion, so as to have something to do possibly with his sub- 
sequent abode in Ilaly. His mother was of the ancient 
family of Savage ; and hereditary estates lay about him 
in StalTordshire and Wajwickshire, which had been in 
the possession of the family for nearly seven cuniurics. 
These he sold, lo shift himself to Wales; and nowhere 
did his spirit of destructive ivaywardness break out 
more painfully than in the sale of tliose old estates, and 
his treatment of ihe new. He employed many scores 
of laborers on his Welsh estates, made roads and 
planted, and built a house which cost him 8,000/. Ht 
scl bis heart upon game -preserving (of all pursuits 
democratic republican), and had at limes twenty k) 
out upon the hiils at night, watching his grouse 
with iz.ooo acres of land, he never saw a grouse 
his table. His tenants cheated him, he declared, and 
destroyed his plantations ; and, though he got rid of 
them, he left, not only Wales but Great Britain, in wrath. 
Then, ihe steward in charge of his house cheated hiro, 
when he not only got rid of the steward, but had his 
splendid new house pulled down — out of consideration, 
he declared, for his son's future case and convenience, 
in being rid of so vexatious a piopcny. His flatterers 
called this an act of characteristic indignation. To 
others it appeared that his republican and seif-goveming 
doctrines came rather strangely from one who could not 
rule his own affairs and his own people ; ami who, 
finding his failure, could do nothing better than lay 
waste the whole scene. 

He had obtained some of his scholarship a 
and somewhat mote at 0.\ ford— where, howcvi 
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\ short Having fired a gun in the quadrangle of his 
, he vas ruslicalcd ; and, instead of returning, 
published a volume of poems, when he was only eightei 
%ile at Swansea, he Mudied, and wrote " Gebir." On 
the invasion of Spain, he detennincd to be a soldiei 
his own account, raised a small troop at his own expense, 
and was the lirat Englishman who landed in aid of the 
Spaniards, He was rewarded for this aid, and for a gift 
of money, by the thanks of the Supreme Junta, and 
by the rank of Colonel on his return to England ; bui 
he sent back his commission and the record of thanks 
when Ferdinand set aside the Constitution. Among 
many good political acts, perhaps none was better than 
this. At thirty-sis years of age he married a French 
lady of good family; and a few years after, in 1818, 
fixed his residence in Italy, — first in the Palazzo Medici, 
in Florence, and when obliged to leave it, in a charming 
villa two miles off. That Villa Gherardesca was \ 
by IMichel Angelo. Few British travellers in Italy fail 
to go and see Fiesole ; and while Landor lived there 
he was the prey of lion-hunters, — as he vehemently 
complained on occasion of the feud between him and 
N. P. Willis, the American, who lost a MS. confided to 
him for his opinion. Such a subordination of the full, 
ripe scholar and discourser to the shallow, flippant 
iketcher by the waj-sidc, might seem to deserve such 
result : but it did not tend to reconcile Landor t' 
: 'ii-hnnters. While in Italy, he sent to English news 
: pcis, and especially to tiie Examiner, frequent com 
: . i.-nts on passing events in the political world, in th 
■ iin of letters or of verso. He was collecting pictures 
^11 die while ; and when he returned to England to ; 
H^jB Tcsi of bis diys, as he supposed, he left the bulk 
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of his collection in his villa, for his son's benefit, bringing 
only a few gems wherewith to adorn such a modest 
residence as he now intended to have in bis own countiy. 
That residence was in St. James's-square, Bath, where he 
became an octogenarian living for a while in peace and 
quiet — still commenting on men and measures throngh 
the Liberal papers, and putting forth, in his eightieth year, 
he little volume called " Last Fruit from an Old Tree." 
The spectacle of a vigorous, vivid, undaunted old age, 
true to the aims and convictions of youth, is aIwa}-B 
a fine one ; aud it was warmly fell to be so in lander's 
case. His prejudices mattered less, when human affaia 
went on maturing themselves in spile of them ; and many 
of his complaints were silenced in the best possible way 
— by the reform of the abuses which he, with somo 
unnecessary violence, denounced. He, for his pan, 
talked less about kiUing kings ; rnd his steady assertioD 
of the claims of the humble fell in better with the spirit 
of Ihe time, after years had inaugurated the works of 
peace. About many matters of political principle and 
practice he was right, while yet the majority of society 
wrong ; and it would be too much to require tliat 
he should be wholly right in doctrine and fact, or very 
angelic in his way of enforcing his convictions. Nature 
(hd not make him a logician, and if we were ever disap- 
pointed at not finding him one, the fault was our own. 
She make him brave, though wayward ; an egotist in his 
method, but with the good of mankind for his aim. He 
was passionate and prejudiced, but usually in some great 
cause, and on the right side of it ; though there was a 
deplorable exception to that genera! rule in the par- 
ticular instance of defamation which . brake up i 
repose and dignity of his latter days, and i 
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self-exile from England for the remnant of his life. 
This brief notice of the painful fact is enough for truth 
and justice. A3 for the rest, he was of aii&tocratic birth, 
fortune, and education, with democia^ for his political 
aim, and poverty and helplessness for his clients. All 
this vonid have made Walter Savage Landor a remark- 
able man in his generation, apart &om his services to 
Literature ; but when we recall some of his works — such 
pictures as that of the English officer shot at the I^ia- 
mids — such criticism as in bis Pentameron — and dis- 
courses so elevating and so heart-moving as some which 
he has pnt into the mouths of heroes, sages, scholarly 
and noble women, and saintly and knightly men, we feel 
that our cumulative obligations to him are very great, 
and that his death is a prominent incident of the time. 
6* 
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GEORGE COMBE. 

Died August mth, 1858, 

A HAM must be called a conspicuous member of society 
who writes a book approaching in circulation to the 
three ubiquitous books in our language — the Bible, 
"Pilgrim's Progress," and "Robinson Crusoe." George 
Combe's "Constitution of Man" is declared to rank 
next to these three in point of circulation ; and the 
author of a work so widely diffused cannot but be the 
object of much interest during his life, and of special 
notice after death. It seems as if Nature were as 
capricious as fortune in appointing the destinies of Man, 
George Combe's wide influence over society arose oat 
of natural causes ; but, as in many similar instances, 
there was nothing in the man to account for the emi- 
nence of his position. He was a good man, and in 
certain directions a wise one ; but he was not a thinker, 
nor a poet, nor an orator, nor an enthusiast, nor a quack. 
He did not owe his social influence to any of the ordi- 
naiy sources of that kind of influence, from the loftiest 
to the meanest Of course the solution of the marvel 
must be looked for in circumstances chiefly external 
to the man ; and there, in &ct, the sdution is easily 
finind. 
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The Combes — a family or sevenlcen, of whom Geoiga. 
and Andrew were the two conspicuous raembere — were 
descended on both sides of the house from respectable 
tenant-farmers. Their liilher was a tall, robust, stanch 
I Presbylerian, of whom his phrenological sons report 
that he could never fmd a hat ihat he could get his 
head into, and was obliged to have a bJock to hjmscll! 
Their mother was energetic and conscientious, as indeed 
the mother of seventeen children had need to be. Neither 
parent had much education ; and both seem lo have 
been excessively stria in the religious discipline of their 
£imily. The want of knowledge and the asceltcism 
of the well-intentioned parents caused the death of 
several of their children, and radically injured the 
health of the rest. Such is the testimony of ibc two 
brolheis. in their reminiscences of ihc low, damp situa- 
tion of their Other's dwelling, at the brewery of Living- 
sion's-yards, near Edinburgh, and of its crowded and 
ill-aired rooms, and of tlie dreaty Sundays and dismal 
sectarian instruction, which was all that iheir parents 
attempted to give them in person. No doubt thU 
experience tended to turn the attention of the brotfaen 
to the subject of the conditions of health, and to deepen 
their convictions to the utmost that iheir nature ad- 
mitted. They have done great things for their ovni 
and future generations in spreading practices of clean- 
liness, and a demand for fresh air, through a vast pro- 
portion of society ; and if they had been men of genius, 
or capable of enthusiasm, they would have had "a 
mission" and have ranked among the apostles of the 
race. The influence of ignorance in degtading and 
deteriorating the human body cut out sucli a mission 
as that of restoring iis claims long ago ; and the Combes 
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might have been the apostles of that mission if nature 
had given tbem genius instead of an order of faculties 
which doomed them to triteness in the conception and 
expression of their most earnest convictions, 

Geoi^ Combe (nine years older than Andrew) was 
bom in 1788. He was bred to the Law, became a 
Writer to the Signet in 1S12, and took a bouse 
Bank-street, Edinburgh, to which a sister removed as 
housekeeper, and Andrew, for health's sake, and to 
pursue his studies in greater quiet than in the over- 
crowded old home. In no bouse in Edinbutgh or 
elsewhere could Dugald Stewart have then found more 
demoted disciples — more ardent admirers of his so-called 
Philosoph)' of Mind. The matter-of-fact George seems 
to ha;-e been lifted nearer to poetry by his attendance 
on Dugald Stewau's leaures than at any subsequent 
period of his life. His conscience was kept quiet by 
the leaurer's assurance that his Philosophy was founded 
on the inductive method ; and as long as George 
believed this he was satisfied, though at times surprised 
to find that this Philosophy did not seem to be appli- 
cable to any purpose but delighting hearere and readers. 
The lecturer was for ever promising magnificent results ; 
and George fully anticipating these, tried to obtain them 
by operating upon Andrew's mind ; a process which he 
afterward described as that of the blind leading the 
blind. Such was the state of affairs in Bank-street when. 
in 1815, Dr. John Gordon of Edinburgh, an esteemed 
ledorer on anatomy and physiology, furnished Jeffrey 
with an article for his Review, which was intended to 
demolish, and was for a time supposed to have de- 
molished, "the Physiognomical System of Gall and 
Sputzhcim," as the title of that s}-stem stands in the 
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books of die time. No one laughed more heartily 
than George Combe (as we Icam from himself) al the 
"thorough quackery," the "impudence," and what not 
of " the Germans" who dared to offer us anything but 
Werther semi mental ism. The Review represented Gall as 
"bitter," and Spurzheim as " splenetic, " and both as vnlgat 
quacks — a piece of bad policy as well as a mistake.' 
It was too late in 1S15 to extinguish Gall's discovery 
as quackery ; for it had been fairly before the world five 
years, and accepted by eminent scientific men abroad. 
Mettemicli, who should have been a Natural Philosopher, 
bad taken care of that, In 1802, ihe Government at 
Vienna bad suppressed Gall's work on the "Functions 
of the Brain ;" but Mettcmich saw its value, and 
guaranteed the expenses of its publication in tStO^ 
when he \s^% Austrian Ambassador at Paris. It soon 
became on the continent what it has now long been 
in England, the source of new views of the Structure 
and Funaions of the Erain. As for (he "bitterness" 
and "spleen" of the German philosophers, the appear- 
ance of Spurzheim in Edinburgh presently disposed of 
the imputation. Spurzheim was found to be a modest, 
amiable, intelligent man, and quite as good a logician 
as an observer. He was not a discoverer, but he was 
a good teacher. He made some way at once, even as 
Dr. Gordon's antagonist on his own ground ; and he 
did more for the establishment of his doctrine by a 
urse of popular lectures, where he was listened to by 
small body of earnest young men. The Combes 
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; among the scoffers outside, They never saw 
Bcturcr ; and much less would ihcy have cared to hear 
One day, however, a brother lawyer met George 
e street, and invited him to his house to see Spurz- 
heim dissect a human brain. What he saw there satisfied 
bim that the human brain is something very unlike 
what it seemed to dissectois, who sliced it through and 
looked no further. He attended the Leaurer's second 
course, and reached a conviction, which determined 
ihe chantaer of his mind and life. He himself telh 
that he was not "led away by enthusiasm," but won by 
the evidence that the doctrine was "eminendy practical." 
Great was the misfortune to the young man himself, 
and yet greater to the world, of his passion for "the 
practical." He did not understand the very terms of 
true science; and his mind had no scientific quahty 
which could g^ve him insight into the bearings of theory 
and practice, hypothesis, discovery, and explanation. 
In Ibis one bit of science, which he supposed himself 
to have acquired, he recognized a practical value in an 
application which a schoolboy of the present time would 
be above making. He, and Andrew also, thought it 
was "praaical" to say that such and such a faculty was 
too strong for some other — {as if it required phrenology 
to say that) ; and that they considered that they had 
"explained" a case when they had stated that No. i6 
was out of proportion lo No. 6 ; and that No. to had 
no ctiance under the predominance of No. 5. They 
supposed that ihey thus "accounted for" the character 
pie's minds ; and to the end of their lives neither 
1 the remotest conception that the only 
ining of the act of "explaining" (in a philosophical 
w) is referring some particular fact to a general law. 
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Thus, in their published letters, there is something 1 
painful as ludicrous in the perseverance aud unremitting 
complacency with which die brothers write of one an- 
other's faculties, and their own and other people's ; of 
Andrew's "wit" (Heaven help it t) and George's fluency, 
and the superior individuality of (he one and causali^ 
of the other ; and so on. If this had been the first 
excess of an early enthusiasm, it would have mattered 
little ; but the men never got an inch beyond it ; and 
hence the misfortune (o themselves and to the world. 
It Wits not only that they helped lo originate a new and 
pernicious pedantry ; a greater mischief was that ihcy 
retarded, as far as in them lay, the development of a 
genuine scientific discovery. No power on earth could 
stop it. Jeffrey, and other Edinburgh worthies, who 
had hastily committed themselves, raised a periodical 
scoff and outcry against it The Editor of the ' ' Encyclo- 
pcedia Britannica" refused the subject of " Phrenology" 
(for the revised edition of that work) to a phrenologist, 
and gave it to Dr. Roget to treat (which is like seUing 
a Romanist to give an account of Protestantism, or a 
Hindoo to report of Mohammedanism) ; but in spite of 
all opposition, the truthful part of the modem physiology 
of the brain has become established. But the Combe^ 
and especially George, had from the outset probably 
done more to damage it in one way than lo aid it In 
another. George took it up as Spurzheim gave it htm 
in his young days ; he received it as something compocX 
and finished; and ho never practically admitted that 
there could be anything more in new discoveries thaa 
the Jeffreys and the Rogers recognized in those which 
he held ; or even so much, for they, with all the rest of 
Edinburgh, at length admitted Gall's anatomy of liie 





Ijrain, while rejecting his physiology of the 
George's "practical" eye, the human brain and mind 
appeared as in a map of a completely sur\-eyed countrj- ; 
whereas he should have seen itiat only the latitude and 
longitude, and vertebral heights and broken coast-lines, 
were ascertained, and that wide regions remained un- 
explored, and deep recesses unentered. It mattered 
nothing to him that a vast proportion of brain was 
assigned to a single faculty, while there were faculties 
which no numbered organ or mutual action of organs 
could account for. It mattered nothing to him that 
evidence was offered of the one supposed organ being 
a group of many. It mattered nothing to him that 
proved developments were made which Gall himself 
would have received with rapture. George Combe 
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novable in his complacency, 
n his liberality ; which was 
3n. He saw that opinions 
srd) are not voluntary ; and 
tently accepted the correlative 
duty of absolute liberality to dissentients. He cordially 
and practically admitted every mans' right to liis own 
1, and be never meddled with other people's opinions, 
^ile carefully impressing his own protest against them. 
It be stopped there. He never examined other people's 
pinions, nor opened bis mind to what they had to say 
about ihcm. He never sought other pereons' point 
view, nor showed any sympathy in their researches, i 
respect fotlheir attainments, unless ibcy were offered lo 
him in confirmation of his own "philosophy 
unprogTcssivc character of mind, in a professed apostle of 

Csivc science, was a misfortune, great under 
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influence was bo exiraordinary as in the case 
Combe. 

In :825, ihe Society for the Diffusion of Useful B 
ledge M-as instituted — chiefly for the purpose of si 
ing good and cheap books to Mechanics* Instilules, where 
the want of books, as supplementary to lectures, waa 
severely felt. Political troubles cansed delay ; but the 
scheme was resumed in i8a6; and in March, 1827, the 
issue of the Society's tracts began. Lord Brougham and 
his coadjutors had promised means of political, social, 
and what may be called personal knowledge. Theo- 
logical leaching was wholly excluded ; and morality had 
no chance. Now, ihc thirst of mankind for moral philos- 
ophy is unquenchable; and the refusal or neglect of the 
Difliision Society to give it merely turned the mechanics 
of the country loose, to find what they wanted for them- 
selves. Six weeks before the appearance of the first of 
the Society's tracts, George Combe had read lo (be 
Phrenological Society of Edinburgh the first part of a 
work "On the Harmony between the Menial and Moral 
Constitution of Man and the Laws of Phj-sical Nature." 
This was the first form of his celebrated "Constitution 
of Man in relation to External Objects," which was 
published in 1S28. and read with unexampled eagerness 
by almost the entire reading classes of the nation. A 
benevolent gentleman, named Henderson, left a sum of 
money to be spent in rendering the book as cheap as 
possible ; and extremely cheap it was made, so that mul- 
titudes possessed it who ne\er owned any other book. 
Its circulation had long ago amounted to loc^ooo in 
Great Britain and Ireland ; and it is in almost cveiy 
house in the United Stales, besides having been trans- 
lated into various conlinenfal languages. The good 
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eflecU of this book, on Ihe n-hole, are the best counter- 
balance that its author afforded for the damage he in- 
flicted on the ■■ science" lo which he believed his life lo 
be devoted. It was a prodigious boon to the multitude, 
high and low, lo he led to the contemplation of their 
frame in relation to the external world ; to obtain the 
first glimpse (as it was lo them) of Man's position in the 
universe as a constituent part of it, subject to its laws 
precisely like every other part. Much else there is in 
_.Uie book which fell in rcmark.ihly with the needs and 
■es of the lime ; and there can be no doubt that the 
t of the work, as a whole, on the health, morality, 
] intellectual cultiraEion of die people, has been some- 
' inily memorable. It is the great work and the 
Eat event of the life of George Combe. He wrote other 
; but he is known by his "Constitution of Man." 
1 1819 he published his " Essays on Phrenology," and 
terward his "Elements," "Outlines," and "System" 
r the same subject; and a volume of "Moral Philos- 
"and "Lectures on Popular Education," "Notes" 
I travels in America, and a Life of his brother 
! \ and, we regret to add, his views on Art after 
:s to Germany and Italy in pursuit of health. The 
^htcst appreciation of the qualities of his intellect 
t show the absurdity of his attempting crilicism in 
[t ; and it is a curious illustration of the small range of 
Rprofessed "practical" judgment ihat George Combe, 
> prided himself on such a judgment, should have 
Apposed himself a judge of piaures, statues, and archi- 
ctarc, and have believed that he " explained" anything 
I the department of art by his applications of what he 
lUcd his Philosophy. Perhaps the most useful thing he 
1 V38 translating a part of Gall's writings ; and there 
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can be little donbt that he would have made ihe \ 
best use of his time and such talents as he had, if he had 
given us a condensed version of these writings, instead 
of lucubrations of his own which have disguised more 
than they have propagated Gall's discoveries. In his 
great work, the "Constitution of Man," he was preceded 
by Spurzheim, whose "Natural Laws" effected for its 
readers what Combe's works did for the working classes. 
If he had given us the teachings of the Masters them- 
selves, we should have been in a better position than 
by seeing them represented in the person of a s 
pleader who assumes lo be their comrade. 

The merit of Combe was great in pertinaciously rtl 
effectively sustaining the rights of Opinion, and i 
facts of science, in the Phrenological Journal, againg 

opposition unsurpassed in violence and dishonesty. 

this he was well fitted by nature and training. His re- 
markable self-esteem ; his sclf<onsciousneas, rendering 
him very faintly impressionable ; his good-nature sod 
real benevolence ; his shrewdness and caution ; ! 
absence of all keen sensibility, and the presence ( 
constant sense of justice, — all fitted him to hold any g 
ground well against unscrupulous and passionate s 
sarics. No romance of duty dazzled him ; no idol 
of the ideal intoxicated him ; no sympathy with but 
passion or devout aspiration put him off his guM 
Standing above the perils of gross selfishness and dis- 
honesty, and below those which attend high inlellectosd 
and spiritual gifts, he was the man to hohl a ceiuin 
ground, and he held it steadily, cheerfully, and well II 
would not be honest, however, to pass over withont 
notice the snaic into which he fell, and into which 1 
led some of his followers, tltrough his deficiency in { 
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high qualilies just referred to. It was not necessary to 
have his personal acquaintance lo become aware, in the 
latter pari of his career, that, with all his appearance of 
frankness tou-ard the public, he was not in the habit of 
really opening his mind on maiiere of opinion of the 
deepest importance. It was all very well for Mr. Hus- 
kisson, as an Adminislralive Reformer, to open his hand, 
as be said, by one finger at a time, because the people 
or iheir rulers could not receive a whole handful of the 
Imih about Free Trade. This is escusable, if not wise, 
in a matter of fiscal doctrine ; and Mr. Huskisson, while 
waiting his lime, never conformed lo ihe sayings and 
doings of the Protectionists. Bui George Combe went 
to work, in regard to religion and morals, as Mr. Hus- 
kisson did, so far as letting out only by the little finger ; 
and he did even this by conforming to established notions 
and forms of expressions which, it came out at last, were 
in his opinion false. A collocation of the evidence 
afforded by himself in a course of years shows that he 
accommodated himself to the popular view and language 
on theological and moral subjects, where there was no real 
sympathy ofopinion. Now and then, when Popular Edu- 
cation, or some other cause that he really had at heart, 
was in question, he came out boldly against intolerance ; 
but otlierwise, there is a coaxing quality in his teachings, 
a fbrce<l character in his s}-mpathy, and a measured and 
\ tone in his intercourses with thinkers which 
^nttotbe truth, that this teacher (believing himself a 
bilosophcr) took the old philosopher's license, to which 
• bad no sort of right in his place and time, of having 
I esoteric and an exoteric doctrine, and organizing a 
I on that ground. The ground proved infirm, of 
The Phrenologist are no longer a mere sect, 
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and [hey never could be organized as a sect holding 
secrcls. The result of the attempt was to shake eveiy- 
body's confidence in George Combe, from the lime when 
it became clear that he was appearing to entertain one 
set of opinions while holding another. This is, amidst 
some foibles, the one serious fault chargeable on George 
Combe, in his assumed character of Philosopher and 
Teacher. Great virtues attended on that function all the 
ilc ; benevolence, a genial cheerfulness and kindliness; 
a large power of liberality in himself, aftd a vinuous 
persistence in requiring the same from others in behalf 
of everj-body. We do not, indeed, see how tlie honors 
inius, orof philosophical achievement, or of original 
thought, can be awarded to him ; but he was the ^ent, 

f not the author, of a great revolution in popular views, 
tnd in sanitary practices. If he did not advance his 
>wn department of science, but rather hindered its de- 
velopment by his own philosophical incapacity, he pre- 
pared for its future expansion by opening the minds of 
millions to its conception. The world owes him much, 
however disappointed it may be that it does not owe 
him more. 

In 1833 George Combe married Miss Cecilia Siddons. 
Four or five years after, he quitted the practice of his 
profession, and in 1838 went, accompanied by Mrs. 
Combe, to the United States, where he remained, lec- 
turingandpreparinghis journal, till 1840. Dr. Spuraheim 
had visited the United States in 1832, and died there in 

few months ; and the disciples he had obtained, wishing 
for another master, invited George Combe to go and 
lecture to them. The years after his return were \-aricd 
by continental journeys, too often rendered necessary by 
failing hcaltli. The latter period of his life was one of 
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very infinn health — the result, as he believed, of the 
early adverse inflaences which turned his own and 
his brother's attention so strongly to sanitary subjects. 
After more and more shutting up for the winters, and 
less and less ability to enjoy the business and pleasures 
of life and society within his own home, he died at 
bis friend Dr. Lane's hydiopatbic establishment, at Moor 
Park, just aa he had completed his threescore yean 
and ten. 
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Died May 6th, 1859, 
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the elder by rather more than two years, was a jihl- 
losopher in the realms of Literature and Art, while 
Alexander devoted himself, not to ihe study of the 
human mind or its productions, but lo the medium or 
environment in which it lives. William was frankly told 
by his friend Schiller that his mind was of loo raiiocin- 
ative and critical a cast to permit him to produce works 
of art, in literature or otherwise ; and his highest achieve- 
ments were, accordingly, in the department of philolc^. 
However great these might have been, they could never 
have won the heartfelt love with which William von 
Humboldt was regarded by some of the best men of his 
age. It was his political action which won him that love. 
He was ever found asserting the principles of liberty — 
earnestly, wisely, and unflinchingly ; and hence it was 
certain, as he very well knew, that he would never be a 
great man in the Berlin Court sense of greatness, when 
once he had been called upon to declare an opinion 
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which differed from that of the Monarch who pretended 
to ask his counsel. He Tilled a succession of diplomatic 
and administrative offices for above nineteen years; but 
when it became nccessarj- to remind his Sovereign, in 
opposition to Von Hardenberg, of the promise of a con- 
slitmion made in 1813, the King declined to keep his 
promise and his faithful councillor, and preferred losing 
his honor and his good Minister in order to re 
power (in the sense in which he understood it), and the 
Minister who flattered his love of iL William von 
Humboldt had still fifteen years to live. He passed 
them in philological and literary studies, and died, 
lonored and beloved, without doubt or drawback, in 
file sixty-ninlh year of his age, in 1835. He had signed 
! TreaQf of Chalillon, and attended the Vienna Con- 
i as ihe representative of his country. His brother 
(ttended ihe Congress of Verona in the King's suite, 
^e elder incurred the royal displeasure by his Liberal 
mdcncies ; but the younger enjoyed grace and distinction 
at Court to the end ; patronage being showered upon 
him, without too close an inquiry on the one hand, o; 
too fianlt an explanation on the other, in regard to thi 
dDCiplcs and practice of government. As William re- 
|ired lo explore the roots and genealogies of languagt 
lad 10 write the hundred sonnets which were found after 
I death, Alexander was displaying more stars on his 
xtt, and receiving more honors on his head. There 
raid never be any rational objection 10 the hrothi 
iking different lines, as their natural preparation might 
lodicate. The noticeable point was the descent of Court 
K>nors on the Naturalist, while disgrace fell on 

; and B smile went round the circles, both of 
liiloeophy and politics, when Alexander, in laying out 
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the scheme of his "Kosmos," proposed to omit thi- 
whole subject of Menial Philosophy. The idea of pre- 
senting a delineation of the universe, not in mere cstemal 
form but as moved by its forces, and omitting the most 
marvellous of all manifestations and forces, seemed to 
his readers more remarkable for caution than for philo- 
sophical wisdom. 

William was bom at Potsdam in 1767 ; and Alexander 
— or, as his name stands at full length, Frederick Heniy 
Alexander von Humboldt — was born at Berlin In 1769, 
on the 14th of September, Their father died when ihey 
were twelve and ten years old ; but their mother, a cousin 
of the Princess Blucher, was a woman of fine capacity 
and cultivation ; and the family fortunes were good ; v> 
that ihe boys had every educational advantage. Alex- 
ander received his academic training at Gottingcn and 
Frankfort on the Oder, and a part of his scientific in- 
struaion at the Mining School of Freibui^. Nothing 
could be more marked than his early determinaiion 
toward Natural Science, and toward travel in pursuit 
of his researches. The more he was thwatted and 
hemmed in by the obstructions of war, the intenser grew 
his desire to explore the heights, depths, and expanses 
of the earth, in order to extort the secrets of Nature. 
Geology did not yet exist ; and for want of the generali- 
zations with which he, more than any other man, has 
since furnished us, Natural Science was fragmcnlaiy aod 
confused to a degree scarcely conceivable to students 
now entering on that vast field. We complain at prcscoi 
of the desultory condition of Natural Science from (he 
speciality of pursuit which is llie great disadvantage of 
our existing stage ; and from which we must be relieved 
ere long by ihc fonuation of a new class of pbilosophen. 
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whose business It will be to establish the mutual relations 

of all the sciences, and all the departTnenls of each 

science ; but when Humboldt was a youili, even the 

B'Mage of speciality was scarcely reached. The ardent 

ind of the boy seems to haw contemplated — as other 

jyish minds have done — the exhibition of those relations, 

e exploration of the details, and generalization 

f the results in the various departments. Many are the 

roths who have formed this conception, and resolved 

I the work ; but, since Aristotle, Humboldt is the 

Bgst remarkable — some might say the only — example of 

approach to the achievement of such a scheme. Our } 

(own opinion is, that others have approached as nearly — ■ 

the dis3d\-antagcs of their limes being considered ; and ^ 

that Humboldt'9 achievements, prodigious as they are, 

(all short precisely in the points in regard lo which his 

own expectations were highest His investigations and 

swrangeraent of details was perfectly mar\'ellous from its 

scope and equality of treatment ; his generalization were 

BO splendid, and so fruitful beyond all estimate, that it is 

3 reluctant judgment which ranks them below his more 

concrete studies, in regard lo quality ; but there can be 

no difference of opinion about his failure in his highest 

fort, as exhibited in his "Kosmos." We have every 

son to believe it impossible, praaically speaking, for 

C nme mind to effect what Humboldt did and what he 

liled H) do. Whenever (if ever) we have a "Kosmos," 

Itwill bo given us by a man who can immediately and 

loroughly adopt tlie results of other men's labors as 

material for his peculiar faculty of ascertaining relations 

between vastneases and aggregates which are to him 

aiat)a.gcable single portions of the great whole. The 

diKOTcrer of a Solar System could not possibly be the 
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man wlio sliould resoh'e first lo undersiand the NaB 
History of all the constituents of the globe ; but nt]| 
the man who takes up our globe as a planet, and c 
it as a unit into his scheme of planetary study. I|j 
therefore no wonder that Humboldt is found lo I 
waver, and diverge in his presentment of ihe 
Scheme of the Univeree. Sometimes he quits his C 
definition or description ; sometimes he loses (he ] 
cision of his great idea in a cloud of words which I 
philosophical, but will not bear a plain rendering ; i 
often he rambles aivay From his central point of i 
into wide fields of facts, extremely interesting, and n 
vellously rich, but not directly related to the object t 
were cited to illustrate. 

Thus much of failure is ascribabic lo the mere I 
of the limitation and inequality of human Acuity. 
other great cause of failure in the most ambiliooa-ij 
Humboldt's works is o( a mora! nature. lie declb 
lo speak out on some essential points which, in a 8 
like his, cannot be slighted. His ambition and J 
caution arc irreconcilable. On the essential topi 
for instance, of Creation, of Spontaneous Gcncr 
and of ihc basis and scope of Mental Philosophy, 
some other such ticklish subjects, he either keeps t 
his views, or permits them to be discoverable only j 
a process of inference of which none but the bl(^ 
qualified arc capable. In this matter, however, it ^ 
necessary to stale that he should not be judged hy ifl 
English translations of "Jvosmos ;" even the best, i 
that sanctioned by himself. The word "creation" 
repeatedly for the universe, is misleading, or at I 
perplexing lo readers who have duly attended ti 
preceding passages ; and if they turn to the < 
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find that Humboldt spoke of the Trame of ihings, 
the universe, ihe eolleclive phenomena of nature, or 
the like. But the omission of some prominent philo- 
sophical bases, whether through caution or anything 
else, renders the " Kosmos" of Humboldt a hybrid 
prodoaion between poetry and science which is not 
the philosophy it pretends to be. It is wealthy in its 
facts, and splendid in its generalizations ; but it is not 
Kosmos. 

Humboldt's preparation for this, which he consid- \ 
ered his crowning work, may be said lo have begun * 
when he became the pupil of Werner, the first Geologist, e^ 
at Freibuig, when he was two-and -twenty. He had ^ 
already travelled in Holland and England, and even 
published a scientific book — on the Basalts of the Rhine. 
He was employed as a Director on the Government 
Mines ; and, in the course of his travels lo explore 
ihc mineral districts of various countries, he lighted 
upon Calvani in Italy, and became devoted for a time 
to the study of Animal Electricity, and lo the obser- 
%-aiion of some of the phenomena of the animal frame 
which were supremely interesting to him in his latest 
days. In 18-19 he verified, to his own entire satis- 
faction, and that of his philosophical coadjutors, the „ 
fact of the deflection of the needle as a result of human ^ 
volition, through Ihe medium of muscular contranion, '' 
■■The &ct," he aaid, in his letter 10 Aiago, the next 
Is established beyond all question of doubt." 

Occupied myself for more than half a centurj- in this 
of physiological researches, the discovery which 

have announced has for me a vital interest. It is 

phenomenon of Life, rendered sensible by a physical 
instnunent. " Thus were his earliest and latest scientific 
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interests linked by Uie discoveries of ihe rt 
age in which he lived ; but what an experience had4 
andeTgone in the mean time 1 He had stood i 
ground than human foot had till then attained. 
climbed Chimborazo to the height of 19,300 feet; 
elevation since then surpassed, but never attained A 
that June day of 1802. He went down into the dee 
mines, in pursuit of his geological researches. 
not only visited three of the four quarters of the 11 
but explored parts of them which were then comple 
savage in the eyes of the civilized world. It was ll 
no remissness of hts own that he did not travel \ 
Africa. He was at Marseilles, on his way to Al^ 
and to the top of Atlas, whence he meant to god 
Egjpt, when the war, which seemed to stop hia 
every outlet, turned him back. While chafing i 
his confinement to Europe, he did the best be 1 
within that prison. When the war raged in Italy, \ 
travelled with Von Bach in Slyria, examining the n 
tains and their productions. When London was U 
siblc, he went to Paris, where he made the acquaint 
of his future comrade, Bonpland. When the war c 
to Germany, he was off to Spain ; and there, at 1 
he met his opportunity. He obtained a pasGaged 
South America, and narrowly cscapted imposing 1 

the honor or disgrace, whichever it might be^ J 
having Alexander Humboldt for our prisoner of 1 
He has told in his works of his ascent of ihe \ 
of Teneriffe (which just enabled him to deny ] 
having taken Africa in his course of travel), and of 1 
he saw and felt among the vast rolling rivers, and g 
plains, and tropical forests, and overwhelming mount 
of Soulli America. He explored Mexico, landing H 
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Pacific side, after having crossed the iViides ; and 
then, by way of Cuba, visited the United States, and 
lived two months in Philadelphia, in 1804. The world 
had never seen such scientific wealth as Humboldt 
brought to Havre, in his collections in eveiy branch 
of Natural History, illustrated by such a commentary 
as he y^s now qualified to give. He planned an ency- 
clopedic work which should convey in detail all his 
discoveries and classiGed knowledge ; and the issue 
of this work was one of the mistakes of his hfe which 
cost him most uneasiness, After twelve years of constant 
labor he had issued only four-fifths of this prodigious 
series of works ; and it has never been completed, 
though portions have dropped, out even within a few 
j-eare. Before those twelve years were over — that is, 
before 1817 — he had been overtaken in research, and 
'■■ >restalled in publication, by men whom he had himself, 
:>' his example, inspired and trained. In the next 
■. ;:ar he broke off from this slavery, and visited Italy. 
He lA-as iu England in iSzd. He was Ihcn regarded 
as an elderly man — being fifty-seven years old — and 
notorious for a quarter of a century. But he was just 
lo make trial of a new mode of life ; and Uiere 
afkr'ihat, extensive travels before him, 
'He fixed bis abode at Berlin, and immediately became 
a royal liivorite, and, consequently, a politician. He 
«-as made a Councillor of State, and tried his hand at 
diplomacy. But those arc not the things by which he 
.ill be remembered ; and nobody cares lo dwell on that 
; irt of his life, except those who would fain have 
! ngliahmen see that the foreign method of rewarding 
-^ienlific or literary eer\'ice by political oITicc seems 
to answer well in practice. In mosl cases the 
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practice is simply (he spoiling of two things by n 
them ; in Humboldt's case, we merely forget the polil 
jiart of his career, which was the artilicia] portion 
life, as it was the natural portion of his brother's. 
Alexander came to England with the King of Prussia, 
on occasion of the baptism of the Prince of Wales, his 
appearance in the ro)-a! suite gave a sort of jar to 
English associations about the dignity of science- It 
was felt that that splendid brow wore the true crown ; 
and many a check flushed when the sage played ibc 
courtier, and had to consult the royal pleasure about 
his engagements with our scientific men, as a lacquey 
asks leave lo go out II is certain, however, Ihal 
Humboldt took kindly to that sort of necessity. He 
was a courtier all over, VVe see it in his over-praise of 
all savam whom he names, and by his dexterous 
omission of such names as the Court or learned classes 
of Berlin dirt not wish to hear ol^ We see it in hia 
cumbrous style, which is more like network lo caicb 
suffrages than a natural expression of what the KTiter 
was thinking abouL And we sec it in those nebulous 
or deficient portions of his "Kosmos," of which wc hare 
spoken above. Those who knew him in his last days 
saw it in the contrast between his written and spoken 
comments on his contemporaries. After hearing one of 
his dramatic descriptions of sittings in the Scientific 
Academies of the European capitals, with satirical ptc- 
senimcnts of the great men there, his elaborate com- 
pliments to the same persons, incessantly issued in one 
form or another, have been found very curious reading;. 
There was no envy or jealousy in this — only an trrc- 
sisiible provocation to amuse himself and oliiers, 
through his insight into human natuic. He was 
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thoroughly generous in the recogniiion and aid of ability ; 
or rather, as he was high above all competition, regarding 
Science as his home, be looked upon all within that en- 
closure as his children. It was with a true paternal earn- 
estness and indulgence that he strove for their wellare. 
Almost every man of science in Germany who has found 
his place has been conducted to it by Humboldt ; and this, 
not only by a good use of his influence at Court, but by 
business- like endeavor in oilier directions. Napoleon 
and Wellington were bom in the same year with him. 
Wellington never showed more studious skill in the ar- 
rangement of his forces, nor Napoleon a more efficient will 
in the distribution of the sceptres of European empires, 
that! Humboldt, to the very last, in disposing his forces, 
ind conferring crowns in the interests of the kingdoms of 
ihc higher realm of Nature. He gloried in so long outliv- 
iM? the achievements of those great contemporaries : and 
Tilly it was a noble sight to see, so many years after the 
> Tcat Captain had done his wars, and the Great Despot 
bad expiated his trespasses, the Monarch of Science still 

iDg his conquests, and winning his victories, in a career 

ich cost no tears to others, and left no place for repent- 
ance for himself. 

The hindrance imposed on his scientific researches by 
bis political position was very evident on occasion of his 
last long journey. By the express desire of the Gear, 
he travelled to Siberia, in company with Ehrenberg and 
Gnstav Rose, in 1819, and explored Central Asia to the 
verj' frontier of China. Yet this journey, which, if he 
bad Gel out from Paris, he would have thought worthy 
to absorb some yeais, was hurried over in nine months, 

be happened lo set forth from the Court of Berlin. 
did great things for the time — instituting obscr- 
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valorics, improving ihe Russian meihods df mining, 
kindling intelligence wherever he went, and bringing 
home knowledge, more great and various than perhajs 
any living man but himself has gained in so short s 
time. After his return he spent the rest of his life, with 
intervals of travel, in maturing the generaiizationa by 
which he has done his chief service of ail — that of 
indicating the laws of the Distribution of the forms of 
existence, and especially of Biological existence, lie 
also compiled his " Kosmos" from ihe substance of sixtf- 
one lectures which he delivered in Berlin in 1S37-J. 
His frame wore wonderfully; and there was no sign of 
decay of external sense or interior faculty while youngci 
men were dropping into the grave, completely worn oto. 
He was the last of the contemporaries of Gothe ; and 
as the tidings came of (he death of each — philosopher, 
poet, statesman, or soldier — Humboldt raised his head 
higher, seemed to feel younger, and, as it were, proud of 
having outlived so many. If silent, he was kindly and 
gentle. If talkative, he would startle his hearers with a 
stoiy or scene from a Siberian steppe or a Peruvian river- 
side — fresh and accurate as if witnessed last year. H« 
forgot no names or dates, any more than (acts of a more 
interesting kind. In the street, lie was known to weiy 
resident of Berlin and Potsdam, and wa.s pointed oul to 
all strangers, as he walked, slowly and firmly, with bis 
massive head bent a little forward, and his hand at bb 
back holding a pamphlet. He was fond of the socicgr 
of young men to the last, and was often found present 
at their scientific processes and meetings for esperimcni, 
and nobody present was more unpretending and gay. 
He has been charged with putting down all talk but Idi 
own ; but this was ibe natural mistake of tho empty- 
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inded. who were not (jualified eillier to listen or lalk 
his presence, There was no belter listener tlian 
himboldt in the presence of one who had anything 
Ith hearing to say on any subject whatever. Though 
I liked praise, he could run the risk of blame on 
bus occasions. Though he probably did not say at 
what he said to his intimates elsewhere, " I am a 
democrat of 1789," he used his position and influence 
lo utter things in high places which would hardly have 
been otherwise heard there. It was the impression 
among his friends thai he was as hearty an anti-Russian 
amidst the political complications of 1854 as any man 
I . in Berlin. Whether the king was equally aware of it 
Ibere was no knowing. If he was, Humboldt's position 
too well secured to permit any manfestation of 
tl annoyance. 

► it is a great thing for Germany that, at the period 
i«n the national intellect seemed in danger of evapo- 
Ing in dreams and vapors of metaphysics, Humboldt 
: lo connect the abstract faculty of that national 
d with the material on which it ought to be employed. 
_ e rise of so great a Naturalist and initiator of Phj'sical 
Philosoph)' at the very crisis of the intellectual fortunes 
of Germany is a blessing of yet unappreciated value ; 
unappreciated because it is only the completion of any 
:'-iolution which can reveal the whole prior need of it. 
I \ Alexander Humboldt suffered, more or less, from the 
.iilcciion of the national uncertainty of thought and 
oijscurity of expression, he conferred infinitely more than 
be lost by giving a grasp of reality to the finest minds 
of his countn-, and opening a broad new avenue into the 
1 of Nature to be trodden by all peoples of all times. 
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DR. BLOMFIELD. 

ESIG.VED THE BiSIlOPRIC OF LONDON IN SEPTEUBER, lS$6. 

Died ArcusT 5TH, 1857, 

THOt'CH he had laid down his episcopal title and dignity 
some months before his death, Dr. Blorafield will be 
known in history as the Bishop of London, Of all the 
incumbents of the Metropolitan See since the Reforma- 
tion, scarcely any one has held the office in a more 
remarkable and critical time for the Church than Charles 
James Biomficld. His episcopate was a very long one: 
and the period almost exactly comprehended the term of 
crisis — as far as that crisis has yet proceeded — in Church 
principles and governmenL If tlie character and destiny 
of any Chnrch are exhibited more or less in ihe mind 
and conduct of its chief dignitaries, the life of Bishop 
Blomfield must have an interest, not only for our own 
., but for others to come. 
He was the son of C. Blomfield, Esq. ; and he was 
cated at Cambridge, where he obtained, when a 
Idle Bachelor, a classical prize in 1809. He was a 
low of Trinity College, and in orders in 1810, and 
Illy distinguished among scholars for his edition of 
l^ylus and the controversies which it occasioned. 
s permitted by his College to use Person's notes ; 
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and ihc opiionenls oT ihe Porsonian school castigated 
him and his work accordingly, His rii-al, Mr. Buder, 
oddly enough as it seems to us now, accused him in a 
pamphlet of being the Reviewer of Butler's " ..^ischyius" 
in the Edittgburgh Roa^w ; and Herrnann, in his notice 
of Blom Held 's edition (in the Weimar Annual,) says that 
it is remarkable for "a great arbitrariness of proceeding, 
and much boldness of innovation, guided by no sure 
principle." Adding to this the consideration of vast and 
willing toil bestowed upon the work, we have already, 
so early as iSio, a disclosure of the mind and character 
of the man, In those days, a. divine rose in the Church 
in one of two ways — by his classical reputation, or by 
aristocratic connection, Mr, Blomfield was a fine scholar, 
but he was, in eariy life, a Liberal in politics, and a IHend 
to religious liberty in the form of Catholic and every 
otlicr Emancipation. His views changed, as he himself 
'professed, after he became tutor in the &mi!y of some 
near relatives of the Minister of the day ; and he was 
soon after in the enjoyment of a living of 4,o(xj/. a year 
in London, and w^s next made Bishop of Chester (in 
1824), and Clerk of the Closet to George IV., retaioiog 
the emoluments of all these offices at once. He was as 
zealous in his opposition to Catholic claims as he had 
been, not long before, in advocating them ; and Hojuari 
can exhibit in his case one of the most curious states of 
mind conceii-able. He grounded his frequent depreca- 
tion of Catholic Emancipation on the sins and errors of 
Popery, which were quite as well known to him before, 
but which be had formerty thought, very properly, not lo 
be the question in dispute, but rather whether the errors 
of any laith ought to exclude men from civil rights. His 
natural impetuosity led him into inaccuracies of statcmcin 
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which were made the most of by the Liberals of the 
time ; their strictures induced him to declare himself a 
martyr ; his complaints of his severe trials endeared him 
to the Duke of York, who was at that time fierce in his 
Anti-Catholic politics; and all the world predicted the 
highest honors of the Church for Bishop Blomfield when- 
ever the Duke of York should succeed to the throne. 
He became Bishop of London, however, in i8zS, before 
the death of George IV., Bishop Horsley going to 
Canierbut}'. In the true spirit of a Churchman of the 
olden time, he was always insisting, up to the moment of 
Catholic Emancipation, that the proper remedy for Irish 
discontent was the granting, not of rights of conscience, 
but bounties on linen and flax, appropriations for public 
works, and penalties on absenteeism. His confirmation 
as Bishop of London took place at Bow Church on the 
i6th of August, i8zS. 

While the Bishops were engrossed with political 
interests, that disturbance in the interior of the Church 
had begun which has gone on increasing to this day ; 
and it was the total silence of the Bishops, on the liist 
CMxasion of the subject being brought before Parliament, 
which fixed the attention of the public on their position 
in the House of Lords ; and which, when contrasted, 
some years afterward, with their remarkable act of 
throwing out the Reform Bill, raised the temporary cry, 
and confirmed the conception of their "release," as it 
was called, " from their duties in ParUamenL" It ii-as in 
the year before Dr. Blomfield became Bishop of Chester 
that the first sj-mptom occurred of the awakening of the 
High Church spirit of domination over faith which has 
^^tpcc roused the clergy — some to an excmplaiy discharge 
^^■t tbeir duties, and others to insubordination, In the 
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Session of 1821, ilie celebrated Peterborough QuM 
— ihc eighty-seven Questions imposed upon candi^ 
for ordera by Dr. Herbert Marsh, Bishop of Peterbon 
— were appealed against in the only place where 1 
appeal could lodge — in the House of Lords. Tba 
Archbishop of Canterbury had refused to entertain tbe 
subject. The Lords also refused to entertain the snbject, 
both then and on occasion of another petition the next 
year. On both occasions the prominent subject of 
remark was the silence of the Bishops on a matter 
which vitally cohccmed tlic constitution and interests 
of their Church. They were taunted with it in Ihe 
House, and by Lord Carnarion especially. But they 
were in fact unprepared. The subject of Liberty of 
Opinion was coming up before they were aware; and it 
was certainly very plain that they were no more fit lo 
open their lips upon it than any other set of men la 
England, 

Just at that time, Dr. Blomfield look his seat among 
the Bishops ; and, unaware that his life would be occapicd 
with the strifes of opinion and the conOicis on the 
question of religious liberty, he rushed into politics, and 
committed himself early on the wrong and losing side of 
Catholic Question, The uncertainty and obscuri^ 
of his conduct and his views on the groat Tractarian 
controversy of the lime was a singular spectacle to those 
who best knew his love of decision, his love of power, 
his love of whatever was strong and substantial. Wc 
believe that lo tbe last it was uncertain to everybody 
what his Church views really were. White the Oxford 
party were advocating Art as auxiltai^ to religion, the 
Bishop of txindon refused all countenance lo ihe Weal- 
minster Abbey Festival in 1834, though the Archbishops 
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of Canterbury, York, and Armagh were in attendance on 
ihc King and Queen at the performances. The Oxford 
party advocated popular amusements, and on Sundays, 
after service, as much as other days ; and ihe Bishop of 
London proclaimed in the Lords tiie number of boats 
that went under Pulney-bridge on Sundays, This was 
never forgotten or forgiven ; and tlie image of the Prelate, 
in his purple, sitting in his palace at Fulham, counting 
the people who came for fresh air on tiieir only day of 
the seven, was often brought fonvard years after the 
Bishop himself was suspected of Tractarianism. The 
suspicion arose in the wry midst of apparent Low-Church 
scruples. When Tractarian practices crept into London 
churches, and he was appealed to on their account, his 
Charges were looked for with extreme eagerness ; hut it 
was difficult to learn more from them than that lie was 
at a loss what to say. His hair-splitting on rubrical 
subjects is well rememl>ercd ; and his nice distinctions 
are on record — his sorcalled decisions, which decide 
nothing, about candles lighted and unlighled, gown and 
surplice, bowings, &c., &c. He strove evidently lo lake 
a middle couise on a subject which does not admit of it ; 
and he had no principle lo assign. In one so fond of 
power, so haughty to his working cletgj', so prone to 
decision and arbitrariness, so impetuous and apt to be 
possessed by an idea, sach weakness was very remarkable, 
and Qoi a liule interesting as showing what the dJilictiliy 
of Church govemmeni must at the moment be. The 
iralb is, libhop Blomficld n-as not adequate to his charge 
in such a time of crisis, though his really great and good 
qualities fitted him for the same position in an organic 

^^uiod of the Church. 

^^klfhe was not strong enough in his best days, much 
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less Ijad he any chance of being an ecclesiastical I 
like the Seven Bishops, to whom lie compared hiu 
in ihe days of the Catholic Question — when his 
failed, and his spirits were borne down by press 
business, and perplexity and irresolution of mind. 
was a time when, of all the prelates on the 
Dr. Blom field would have been selected, frc 
aaivity, his self-confidence, his devotion to business, I 
his habits of authority, lo contend with ihe schism li 
Church, and to take care that, in his own provioca 
least, all should be onhodox and unquestionable:. 
that time was over long ago ; and if the historian of J 
struggle were required to point out which of all f 
Bishops most disappointed expectation on this 
ground, he would indicate the Bishop of London. 
the less credit, but perhaps the more, should he bttvtt^ 
bis best qualities and his most useful work and exan 
Of his conscientiousness no doubt, we believe, wi 
raised. The reputation of his head gave way t 
of his heart on all doubtful occasions. He hai 
Sydney Smith called "ao ungovernable passion f< 
ness," and devoted eight hours a day lo the admin 
tion of his diocese. He aided in the constnicUon'l 
the new Foor-law, and manifested as much sagadljr jj 
sound principle as industry in that difficult matter- 
was the author and chief component part 
Ecclesiastical Commission. He was told that I 
destroying the Church, and that no good Churc 
would join him : he replied that the Church c 
no other means be saved ; and he was not left alone- ' 
reproach was a remarkable one to be addressed to 1 
who considered himself and the Cburcli so i 
identified, tliat, according to Sydney Smith's jolM^ i 
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I of his dinner invitations was, "The Church of 

tgland and Mrs. Blomheld request the pleasure," &c. 

Sut his labors would have been more respected and 

; effectual if he coald so &r have thrown off Church 

^uences as to divest himself of some of his wealth 

1 patronage. There were reductions in the Bishop's 
[Ucomes ; but these incomes were still preposterous, 
white he was incessantly and pathetically lamenting the 
case of hungry sheep scantily tended. The wealth of 
bishops and poverty of curates came to be called ' 
sheep and shepherd principle" of Church government ; 
3uid the Church gained no credit by iL Provincial Dean 
of Canterbury, Dean of the Chapels Ro)-a!, and holding 
nearly one hundred livings in his gift, he was not so 
respectfully treated in regard to his reforms as his 
conscicDiiousness really deserved. 

As in so many other cases, the evil was in the system 
more than in the man. Devoted to his business, and 
what ho conceived to be his duty, charitable (though 
highly arbitrary) in his acts, amiable in domestic life, 
and agreeable in his social manners, he was regarded 
with much affection by those who were once attached to 
him. Society wonders what has become of the power 
from whicli the world, and himself especially, anticipated 
BO much ; and, on the whole, his must be regarded as a 
vocation manque. He " came in like a lion and went 
out like a lamb."* His power was not only less than all 
sopposcd, but it was unsoitcd to the time ; and there can 
be no doubt that, in the midst of his purple and gold, 
>nd his palaces, and his large domestic circle, he must 
have endured many a painful hour, under difliculties that 
he could not cope with, and perplexities that he could 
nol solve. His virtues, his deficiencies, and the prero- 
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gativcs and troubles of his lot, alike furnish ihe les 
those who hold ihe power of appointment to bishoprics. 
that Greek scholarship is of little consequence in these 
days, in comparison with clear and honest con«ctions, 
ripened judjfment in ecclesiastical matters, liberal views, 
inflexible courage and decision, and unquestionable dis- 
interestedness. Whatever may be the zeal and piety 
of any number of individual members of a Church, that 
Church cannot stand as an Ecclesiastical Establishment 
which shows, like ours at this day, lai^c variations in 
the views of its prelates, without any combined i 
or consistent administration. 
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Died October 8th, 



\Vb live in daj-s when the fortunes of Church dignitaries 
— in other words, the qualities which raise Churchmen lo 
dignities — are a pregnant sign of the limes. Of this 
class of phenomena, none has been more striking to out 
generation than the presence of Richard Whalely on the 
bench of bishops ; and his elevation to the Archbishopric 
of Dublin was scarcely more astonishing lo Ireland than 
it was to the rest of Ihe United Kingdom,— lo say 
nothing of foreign countries, from Rome lo ihe farthest 
West where ihe Irish immigrant rears his shan^ on Uie 
prairie. To those who remember 1830, and knew any- J 
thing of the dismay of the ihen young Tractarian party ' 
at Oxford, and of the exullalion of ihe Church Reform 
party, of whom Dr. Arnold may be considered a repre- 
ECDtative, when the announcement was made that the 
Annotator on Archbishop King's Discourse on Predesti- 
nation, tlie Baropton Lecturer, the author of "Elements 
of Logic," the audacious thinker, the outspoken Richard 
Whalely, was lo be the new Archbishop of Dublin, our 
words will not appear extravagant The disconlcnl on 
the Liberal side was (hat the elevation was not sufTicicnlty 
gteat and effective. " But alas 1" wrote Dr. Arnold, " for 
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• being ai Dublin, instead of at Canterbury," In 
ind, howe\'er, wliere Catholic equality was yet new 
and raw, and ihc two Churches were rapidly exchanging 
converts, even Dr. Arnold saw that there was much for > 
Liberal prelate to do. " It does grieve me most deeply," 
he wrote, "to hear people speak of him as a dangerous 
and latitudinarian character, because in him the intel- 
lectual part of his nature keeps pace with tlie spiritual — 
instead of being left, as the Evangelicals leave it, a £illow 
field for all unsightly creeds to flourish in. He is a traly 
great man, in the highest sense of the word ; and if the 
safely and welfare of the Protestant Church in Ireland 
depend in any degree on human instruments, none could 
be found. I verily believe, in the whole empire, so likely 
to maintain it" It is no new thing for the event to 
rebuke the discontents and exultations which wait on 
portents, or what seem such. The excitement atx>ut 
this Whig appointment soon subsided ; and the Chorch 
is very much where it would have been if \\halcly bad 
devoted his days to logic and political economy in some 
country parsonage, or the lecture hall at Oxford. A 
certain interest, however, hangs about the personal 
history from the early achievements of the man, and the 
high expectations he awakened ; and his disappearance 
from the Church and the world awakens thoughts and 
feelings worthy of heed and of record. 

Richard Wbatelywas bom in 1786, his (ather being 
a clergyman, who lived at Nonsuch Park, Surrey. Odd 
College was made eminent at that period by the names 
of some of its Fellows, and by its being the last reiilge 
of the study of Logic, and tbe one school of Spcculuiw 
Philosophy in England. Thus it was rcgattlcd at tbo 
Lime ; and strange it is to remember this now, after aH 
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that has happened since. Whalely's comrades there were 
CoplesiODC, Davison, Kebte, Hawltins, and Hampden. 
soon joined in their fellowships by Newman and Pusey. 
In 1819 Whately became a Fellow, and in 1822 Principal 
or St. Alban's Hall. Of his earliest work (or that which 
usually stands first in ihe list), "Historic Doubts," little 
seems now to be remembered, beyond its giving assur- 
ance to the world of an independent thinker among the 
rising clergy. His Notes lo Arclibishop King's Sermon 
oil Prcdestinaiion appeared in 1821, and proved him to 
have that sort of English inclination (as foreigners call 
it) which seeks "a craggy subject to break one's mind 
on." The impression at the lime was that Archbishop 
King's editor failed in logic, though no one could 
seriously demand that logic should avail in bringing the 
thinker to the desired conclusion. Mr. ^Vhately (as he 
was then) was respectfully treated by his theological 
critics; but the weak point in him was declared lobe 
his logic. Yet had his work on I-ogic been maturing in 
his mind for a dozen years at that very time. Before il 
appeared, however, he bad become further known to the 
t'hurch and the public by "Two Discourses on Obe- 
dience to Civil Government," and by his "Bampton 
Lectures," delivered in i8iJ. He published his eight 
lectures under the title, "The Use and Abuse of Party- 
^H^ding in Matters of Religion considered." Looking 
^^H^k upon them now, under the light of the author's 
^^Her-Urc, we smile to see the politico-economical doc- 
l^ttincs which were already his study applied in a spiritual 
Kns« to theological affairs — ihe adNunlages of parly- 

fng being exhibited in division of employments and 
pcnition in Church matters ; and then we meet with 
1 compels a sigh. Most tationally, most unanswcr- 
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ably, he set forth the policy, as well as the I 
candor, gentleness, and modesty in coUisions of opn 
It would have been well if he had always kept I 
lessons in mind. 

He declared in 1S27 that for fourteen years his mitid 
had brooded over the leading points of his work on 
Logic ; and during all that time the desire had grown 
stronger to remedy the stale of things by which (to use 
his own words) "a very small proportion, even of dis- 
tinguished studems, ever become good logicians ; and by 
lar the greater part pass through the University without 
knowing anything at all of it." He attributed the de- 
ficiency to Logic having never been ennobled by being 
made a condition of academical honora. Other people 
believed that this was but one of various causes of ibc 
neglect of Logic ; and some were far from dcsirittg to 
see the study so eagerly and generally pursued as to 
cause a demand for popular teaching, and to open the 
most sacred study nest to theology to the daerioruion 
which theology had tindergone in Germany, from com- 
petitive lecturing, suited to the popular demand for 
excitement. Logic extolled beyond its true scope, or 
lowered to purposes of popular entertainment, has its 
dangers, serious and formidable; but these perils form 
no case for neglect of it — for such neglect as Whalely 
look to heart, and did much to remedy. It had become 
useless to compel the study of Logic at Oxford ; and the 
students hailed with joy the proposal to leave the study 
altogether to the option of candidates for honors. Tlie 
very name and pursuit seemed doomed to lapse, like 
some other studies which the classics ami theology had 
driven out, when Dr. Whately, then Principal of Sl 
.yban's Hall, published his " Elements of Logi^" and 
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commanded, by his station and reputation, an opposition 
and an advocacy which rescued his favorite science (so 
called) from oblivion, and did naore for its interests than 
Oxford could show for abo\'e a cenlui)'. During the 
next ten years, more books on Logic came out than 
Oxford had sent forth during the preceding hundred and 
thirty. The merits of (he work are another qnestion. 
They have been abundantly discussed elsewhere. Perhaps 
the permanent conclusion has been for some time reached 
that the work, and Wiiately's powers in that direction, 
were, as was natural, overrated at the time. Deficiencies 
could hardly be avoided under the circumstances of the 
case ; but the positive errors charged upon the work by 
contemporary and later writers lowered Dr. Whately's 
reputation more and more with time. His career has 
for some years past shown his warmest admirers that 
they were mistaken in their estimate of the logical part 
of his construction. He at once perpetually exaggerated 
the funaions of logic, and occasionally misplaced its 
principles and misapplied its an ; and long before bis 
death he bad lost the reputation, once almost undisputed, 
of being an irrefragable reasoner. It is not the less true 
that to him we owe the rescue of Logic from extinction 
in our universities. 

Between the publication of his "Elemenls" and his 
!uing made Archbishop of Dublin, he became Professor 
f" Political Economy, and published the introductory 
iccturea of his course. In 1S30 he issued his volume, 

ITTie Errors of Romanism traced to their Origin in 
nman Nature ;" and we do not know that any of his 
^ks more cfTectually exhibits the characteristics of his 
hid. It has the spirit and air of originality which 
tand upon sulilime good »ense ; and the freshness thus 
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cast around a subjccl supposed lo be worn oui is B 
sample of the vigor which in those dais animaicd 
everything he said and did. Its lauh was the fault of 
its author's life — its want of thoroughness. Its reasonings 
and illustrations stop short at ilic point where their appit- 
cation to his own Church would be inconvenient; and 
thus the work was eagerly seized on b>' the Disscnten, 
and its omissions supplied. It is remarkable tliat die 
logician who was believed by his friends, and by a laige 
portion of the public, to be the most irrefragable reasoner 
of his lime, should have been subject throughout bis 
public life to refutation on each special occasion by the 
one party most concerned in the argument Bot so il 
was ; and the result was seen in the virtual closing of 
his career twenty years before his death. His consti- 
tutional activity .was irrepressible ; and no apprehensiont 
and anxieties during his years of vigor, nor any infir- 
mities of his latter days, deadened his inqutsitiveness 
into the smallest fragments of knowledge, or checked 
his discursiveness of mind and conversation : but bis 
fame stood still from the time when he assumed bis 
great responsibilities, and he did nothing afterword to 
revive it. Not many months after he became Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, he one day plucked at his Eleeve, 
saying, as if in soliloquy, " I don't know how it is ; bal 
after we once get these things on, we never do anytbfni; 
more." It was a severe distress lo the friends of bis 
early manhood that after lie had got on his lawn sleeves, 
he never did anything more— in the way at least of stich 
service as was expected from him. They accounted for 
the fact in various ways ; but they did not dispute U. 
"Where," wrote Dr. Arnold, in 1836, " is the knowlM" 
where the wisdom, and where the goodnes.^ which \ 
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bine lo fonn the great man ? I know of no man who 
approaches lo this chatacler except Whaiely ; and he i: 
taken away rtom the place where he was wanted, and 
sent where the highest greatness would struggle in v'ain 
against the overpowering disadvantages of his position. 
Dr. Arnold would have said, if his generous affections 
had not been in the way, that "the highest greatness' 
makes its own position of usefulness; and again, that 
the headship of the English Church in Ireland is a 
position of singular advantage for a true and courageous 
Church reformer. 

Two causes were concerned in the failtire in this case. 
Dr. Whately lay under the suspicion of heterodoxy ; and 
the knowledge of this fact disheartened him. He was 
not a man of the highest moral courage, though his 
strong self-will drove him into occasional recklessness. 

le story of his connection with Bianco While, from 
to last, is a complete illustration of his character 

mind. A friendship grew up between him and 
KanCQ White while the latter was, in belief and practice, 
2 clergyman, and the comrade of the rising cleigy of 
Oxford. In their passion for logic, and their blindness 
lo the insufficiency of logic, these two able men thor- 
oughly s)-mpathized ; and it is probable that Whately 
eaScrcd from nothing more in his whole life than the 
Ifpcctaclc of the failure and wretchedness of tlic exist- 
of the best logician he knew, as well as perhaps 
most virtuous man, in purity of heart and con- 
itiousness. Blanco White totally lacked imagi- 

ion, and was destitute of science ; so that, on ihe 
he regarded theological dogmas in a logical 

il, ending of course in the surrender of them all ; 

le, on the other hand, he was nol ijualilicd to 
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ascertain any other slandpoini ; and his heai^ ' 
conscience, and his reason were Torever craving a 
resting-place which they could not find. His published 
Memoirs arc, we believe, considered by those who know 
them the most melancholy book they ever read. If it 
is mischievous, in one direction, by its disheajtening 
exhibition of the pains and penalties incurred by an 
avowal of heresy, it ought to be instructive in another, 
by its clear admonitions against Blanco White's method 
of seeking truth, and reliance upon a narrow and barren 
exercise of the reasoning power, without regard to its 
true scope and sufficiency of material. This deeply 
suffering man ^vas united in a close friendship with Di. 
Whately by their similarity of logical power, and yet 
more by their pure goodness of heart, and a liberality in 
theology and politics tare among clerg>-mcn at that time. 
Whately went SO far with his friend in the direction of 
heterodoxy that his letters, for some lime after their 
separation, are as curious as anjihing he ever wrote. 
All the resources of his hair-splitting ingenuity were used 
(and all were insufficient) to justify his being an arch- 
bishop and his friend an outcast, while it was so 
exceedingly difficult to point out where their opinioat 
differed. This was, of course, before Blanco While had 
relinquished bis hold on Christianity as a revelation, 
though after he had. with due delicacy, resigned bi> 
office of chaplain and home in the Archbishop's family. 
His friend's unhappiness, as well as his inicgriw, was a 
perpetual pain and eyesore to Whately ; and the pain M 
length proved too much for his temper, while it impaind 
his usefulness. He carried about with him the con* 
sciousness of being under suspicion of heterodoxy ; and 
he had not courage or temper to sustain such a trial wclL 
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The impuiaiions on his orihodosy ma<le him sore, and 
everything chafed his miml. He became irritable and 
more overbearing than ever, till his suffering exploded in 
a burst of anger and calumny on occasion of the publi- 
cation of his friend's Memoirs. He asserted widely, 
positii-ely, and in black and while, that physicians Iiad 
declared his old friend lo be insane ; and the assertion 
was met by abundant medical testimony that this was 
not true. He asserted that the biographer of Elanco 
White had made use of prt\-ate letters of his and his 
family's against prohibition and legal warning, and for 
the sordid purpose of turning the penny ; and this was 
again met by positive proof that the tetters in question, 
so far from being published, or prepared for publication, 
were placed aC the Archbishop's disposal, and returned 
to him on his first request. As for the imputed sordid- 
nes8, It n-as a prominent statement in the book that the 
biographers labor was altogether gratuitous, Blanco 
White's will having assigned the entire profits of the 
work to his son. These injurious assertions were at first 
regarded as an ebullition of temper, and as such would 
have been presently forgotten ; but unhappily, the Arch- 
bishop, never accessible to explanation, and always 
unable to own himself wrong, renewed his statements 
afier the disproof had been supplied to him, and lo the 
panicutar public whom he had misled. His liberality to 
bis friend hi regard to his personal comforts, and the 
bcDc»'olcnce of the whole family in this and in all cases 
in which they could assist tlie suffering, were signal ; but 
in (he department of Opinion, fear and pride bore down 
all before them. 
_ In this chapter of his life we find an epitome of his 
BBoaduct and experience in his ecclesiastical relations. 
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The hopes of the Liberal Government, and of Uie 
rerorming section of the Church, were disappoinied ; 
and if no High Church or Low Church scandal ensaed 
from his being placed at Ditbhn, neither was there any 
approach to a solution of the difficulty of the English 
Establishment in Ireland. Dr. Whatelj- had voted for 
Peel, at Oxford, in the critical election of 1839 ; yet be 
inclined more and more to direct antagonism with the 
Catholics from the time he went to Ireland ; and we saw 
him in 1852 presiding over the Society for piotecting 
the Rights of Conscience in Ireland, in defiance of his 
long-preached conclusions in political economy, and his 
understood neutrality toward the Catholics. The atmo- 
sphere of the country-, and, it is believed, domestic 
influences, drew him in to preside over an Association 
for providing employment for the people of one way of 
iliinking who were out of favor with people of another 
laith. A similar difficulty occurred in the department of 
the Schools, in which he long rendered inestimable 
service. The ladies of his family had a school at their 
country-seat, near Dublin ; and one of their classes was 
composed of Catholic children for the purpose of having 
the Protestant Bible read and expounded to them. Tho 
local priest remonstrated, then threatened to withdraw 
the children, and finally appealed to the Board, on whose 
interference the practice was discontinued. This wm 
not the kind of action anticipated when a Whalely wu 
sent to Ireland. 

His great service, and that by which he will be hon- 
orably remembered, was his support of the KaiioMtl 
School system. The Liberal reputation wilh which bd 
went to Ireland indicated his place at once, at the h<ad 
of the enterprise ; and he worked long, strenuoudjr. 
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jvely, and with a patience truly wonderrul in him, 
:eep the doors of the National Schools wide open, 
lo provide an education of a high order within. 
more than twenty years he devoted himself to this 
,t branch of service ; and when at last he gave way 
resigned, on occasion of the dispute about the 
iplure Lessons, the feebleness of age was creeping 
and he could not have done much more if no 
:h trouble had arisen. 
Another of his great services was his unanswerable 
I Ivotaty of the admission of Jews to Parliament. The 
- une clear vigor in defence of the liberties of the Jews 
■Ahich so sorely distressed Dr. Arnold when Whately's 
(ipinions were lo find expression in Paliameni, was at 
the command of the injured sect as often as it was the 
Arcbbisliop's season of attendance in the House of 
Lords : and the years when he was present were con- 
sidered by the Jews the most lavorabte lo their cause. 
If their case had been determinable by reason and 
iociple, they would long ago have owed their admission 
full political rights to Archbishop \Vhalely. 
He rendered other secular services of high value. 
He was as largely concerned as the Bishop of London 
in the reform of the Poor Laws ; and he did more than 
f-crhaps any other man, unless it were Sir Wm. Moles- 
■■. nnh. lo abolish penal Transportation. His letter lo 
i -irl Grc}' on Secondary Punishments, published in 1833, 
i I ititributed mainly lo our change of system. At a later 
lime, just after the Irish famine, the Statistical Society of 
Dublin was formed under his encouragement ; and he 
iilled the chair and delivered the Inaugural Address. 
fulfilled the same function for the Society for pro- 
ig Scientific Inquiries into Social Questions, which 
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was founded in 1852. It would be ditlicull to 
tlie promise of benefit to Ireland from these associations, 
b7 which the science of the lirst Economists of the 
country is brought to bear on practical questions, and 
itself improved by the consultations and co-operation of 
the membcfs. For some years past no sensible penoo 
would think of describing or legislating for Trcland 
without having studied, as his best material, tlie papcra 
issued by these Societies. The name of Archbisliop 
Whalely will be honorably connected with them, aa 
long as they are heard of. His Hvely interest in &V8h 
knowledge of every kind never flagged. Up to tbc 
last, when he was loo feeble and infinn to go about 
unsupported, the best-informed young people said thai 
nothing gave them so keen a sense of tlieir own igno- 
rance as the presence of the Archbishop, whose in- 
quisitiveness left nothing unobserved, or exempt froiB 
being reasoned on. In matters of Science and Natnial 
History he had the good sense and courage which ^led 
him in the department of theology and its profession. 
In secular matters he did justice to his own admirable 
precept — "It is not enough to believe what you main- 
tain. You must maintain what you believe, and 
maintain it because you believe it" 

The reartion against the Tractarian movement, whicli 
set in after 1840, could not pass without notice Irom a 
prelate in his position and of his particular repnlation. 
In 1S41 he published two Essays on Christ and Ha 
Church, in which his faculty of dealing with the claims 
of Evidence, and exposing false pretensions of Traditk>D, 
bad full play. In 1843, when several Bishops took 
courage to charge against the High Chnrch heresy, and 
publish their Charges, Dr. Whately was one of the 
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number. He went so far as to demand a Convi 
in view of scandalous tampenngs with the form u! 
mutaal recriminations within the Church, and the 
aspect of the institution to those outside the pale, 
demand was not seconded by the Irish Bishops who 
spoke their minds at the time ; and it is remarkable that 
Whately, who knew better than most men the powers 
and shortcomings of authority in matters of faith, and 
the sm.-ll chance of harmony in affairs of administration, 
to be found in clerical Councils, should have been the 
man to desire a Convocation when the divisions in the 
Church had reached their height. As lar as we are 
aware, his more recent opposition to Puseyism has been 
in the form of ridicule of its pretensions, in the pulpit 
and in private; and not in further propositions through 
the press. His latest work was a Charge delivered in 
ilic last year of his life. It is directed against the dan- 
■ crs peculiar to the limes, inculcating reverence for the 
:-Lriptore8, and opposing a spirit of finality in ecclesias- 
tical afiairs. A few weeks ago it was announced thai 
the Archbishop was ill, and not likely to recover. His 
sufferings, borne with exemplary meekness and fortitude, 
Kwcte terminated Ijy death on the Sth of October. 
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Died March ist, 1854. 

As a remarkable man in his way, Lord Londoi 
ought not to pass to his grave without some extK 
our judgment on his career. 

According lo Conservative authorities, he 
markable in Statesmanship and Diplomacy, 
of Liberals he was very remarkable in those departmeHB" 
— but not in a favorable sense. Now ihal he is gone, 
we had rather look at other parts of his charartcr and 
action, some of which men of all parties can regard with 
cordial respect, and others with an amiable amusement. 
The world of politics and fashion owes a great deal of 
amusement to the departed nobleman ; and those who 
smiled oftenest felt a real kindness and regard for him. 

Charles Stewart Vane, Marquis of Londonderry, vas 
brother to the more eminent or notorious Lord Castlerca^ 
and Londonderry of the beginning of the ccntuiy. Re- 
garding them with the differences of their professions as 
Statesman and Soldier, there was a strong family likeness 
between ihcm. Tlicre was the same high courage ; the 
same prodigious self-esteem, joined to genial kindness ; 
the same utter insensibility to popular claims, and in- 
ability IQ conceive in the remotest manner of iKijtubt 





; the same delusion about their own greatness, 
rtiich gave a taint of vulgarity to their minds and 
I (especially when among the really great); and 
; same extraordinary use of the English language, 
3 other tokens of a defeaive education, There was a 
:, too, in their personal accomplishments. Lord 
astlereagh attracted all eyes as he rode in the parks 
and Charles Stewart is still remembered by old soldiers 
as a fine spectacle to troops and civilians when, on his 
charger, he led his hussars into the Escurial nearly fifty 
years ago. He did fine sen'ice in the dark days when 
Napoleon himself was pressing Sir John Moore into the 
northwest provinces of Spain. Charles Stewart crossed 
the Tonnes, engaged and defeated the Imperial Guard, 
Knd so covered the retreat of the British. He saw almost 
the last man embarked at Corunna before he left the 
beach ; and at most of the great battles in Spain he was 
among the bravest and heartiest He was busy in the 
politics of warfare, too, keeping fiernadotte faithful to 
the allies when he was destined to occupy Berlin, before 
the battle of Leipsic, but was known to be wavering 
between the old master to whom he owed his crown, 
and the English who had clothed and armed his troops. 
Oiarles Stewart went and came, and was busy among the 
cum;)S of the allies ; but what good he did was by strong 
will and courage. His proper place was the battle-field, 
and not the council-board. His best days were, there- 
fore, over when the war came to an end, though he 
remained as our representative at Vienna till 1813. 

From that time he was great in Irish politics, spouting 
his remarkable English in county Down, taking for 
anted that he (vas to have his own way about members 
f Parliament, tcnanta, Catholics and ProtestanU ther^ 
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as about coats and coUieis, and the represeotation 
the county of Durham, where his other estates lay. Ke 
had an unlimited capacity of astonishment, as appeared 
whenever he could not get his own way. He called the 
world's attention to the phenomenon when anybody re- 
fused to vote for his member, or to work for his wago, 
or to accept his icrras for farms, or to receive his visits 
(as sometimes happened abroad). If the sun did act 
shine when he meant to go up a mountain, he thought it 
very extraordinary; and if the roads made his carriage 
jolt, he said it was too bad. He became a great traveller, 
and published his travels : and very amusing they are, 
showing how confidently he supposed himself acceptable 
everywhere, and how this was not a!wa)'S the case ; and 
how very unmannerly it was of certain Princes not lo be 
as glad to see him as he would have been to see them 
Holdemesse House or Wynyard. By his travels we 
100 how modest, and how unambitious and pcacc-li 
Nicholas, the Emperor of all the Russias, is ; and 
astonishingly he has been ill-treated by " his TcbcIIlon 
subjects," the Poles. This cordiality of Lord London- 
derry toward the Czar marked him out for the 
embassy lo Russia, when the Peel -Wellington adi 
tration of 1835 wanted to send a representative 
The nation, however, thought the appointment, to 
the Marquis's favorite description, "too bad 
Parliament let him and the Government know so. 
mrstakably ihc popular opinion of him as a diploi 
and of his attachment to the Cwir, Don Carlos, 
Miguel, and such gentry, that he immediately resigned 
his appoinimcni — with his usual astonishment — and, 
indeed, with rather more than usual, because the 
of Turkey were then vcr>- pressing, and it would 
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Seen so delightful Ihal ihe British Minister should be of 
precisely ihe same opinions as the Emperor he was to 
consult with. By a challenge of his own lo ihe Foreign 
Secretary of the day. Lord Dudley, the fact came out 
that he had been importunate for a pension, in consid- 
eration of diplomatic services ; and ihal ihc caim and 
moderate Lord Liverpool had ivritlcn on the back of the 
letter of application, "This is too bad." The Marquis 
himself got ihe story made known ; and he was not 
a whit ashamed of it, because, in his view, the people 
and their purses were created for the benefit of the 
aristocracy. Sir Robert Peel wou!,d have maintained the 
appointment; bnt the Marquis ingenuously declared al 
once that he saw he could do no good at St. Petersburg 
while disowned as a represenlalive by any lai^e number 
of the people of England. Those who admired his 
manliness only regretted that he could not be made 
Russian Minister al the court of London — which post 
would have suited him esaclly. 

All that was nearly twenty years ago. In the interval, i 

the old soldier has been very busy. His electioneering " 

correspondence, and his letters lo his tenantry, must be 

fresh in all minds. He treated his tenants according to 

ihe old methods of managing fractious or wcll-bchavcd 

Lhildren : now he declared himself ashamed of tbem, 

^^pd now he patted their heads. He had ihe notion 

^^■S habit of command of a mediaeval baron, without the 

^^■tnity and composure of aristocratic bearing; but he 

^^Bis always ingenuous, always brave, and meaning to be 

bind. He bore admirably the destruction by fire of his 

ooble scat, Wynyard ; and one of our latest recollections 

of hilD is one of the pleasantest — his persevering intcr- 

ceeiOD with the French Emperor for the release of 
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Abd-el-Kader. There will be mourning at Broussa when 
ihe tidings of his death arrive there. There will be 
regret in many quarters, in the remembrance of his laige 
hospitalities, and his genuine good-will toward his 3cr& 
on the one hand, his imperial friends on the other, and 
all between who would lake him as he was. No doubt, 
his last view of the world was a stare of astonishment 
that his country could go to war with his Russian idol. 
He has escaped the yet greater amazement of finding 
his idol vulnerable. One who knew him well remarked, 
on finishing his book of travel, that " his heaven is paved 
with malachite." It is well that the notion was not 
cruelly broken up in an old man's mind ; but the C^ 
has lost in him his one English admirer and champion. 
As for us, we feel some regret in paiting with one of oor 
last Peninsular heroes, and one who, with all his foibli 
intellectual and social, was never wanting in the 
ness and manliness which give its best nobI«ni 
nobility itself. 
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LORD RAGLAN. 

Sevkn Months before his Death. 

: elevation of Lord Raglan to the rank of F 
arshal interests us all, through his past career as 
his present position. He has earned the distinction 
by hard work in t!ie field and the closet. There is 
■ertiaps no incident of social progression more interest- 
g and more agreeable than the preference manifested 
I of rank, in their own case, to personal merit 
ier distinction of birth. In all aristocracies, at all 
:, there have been individuals whose constitutional 
' has instigated them to social service as arduous 
i if they were winning a stalion in life for themselves 
and ilicir poslerity ; but the spectacle of almost a whole 
generation of noblemen working like middle-class ; 
in (lie public scnicc, and taking their chance of success 
among middle-class men. is certainly modem ; and surely 
it is full of significance. We doubt whether there is a 
more remarkable example of this characteristic of our 
times than Lord Raglan — a descendant of the proud 
Somersets, and himself one of the most quiet and 
modest of the true working men of England. A prouder 
n could be conscious of than ihc Somcr- 
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prouder man was never seen in England than ihc 
of Somerset of two centuries ago — who had the 
ways cleared before him, that he might not be looked 
by vulgar eyes, and who rebuked his second wife 
tapping his shouUer with her fan, saying, " Madam, 
first wife was a Percy, and she never took such a Ul 
For that matter — of pride — we may go back at once. 
Cardinal Beaufort, who was of the first generation of 
family, apart from roplly — he being the natural soa 
John of Gaunl. There is a better ground of pride 
the ikmily, however, than cither royalty or antiqi 
Among the proud Somersets was he who, in early 
commanded a little army, raised by his father for 

ice of Charles I., and who in after years invented the 
steam-engine. It was the author of the " Centtify of 
Inventions" who first applied the condensation of steam 
to a practical purpose : though his invention was used 
only for raising ^-ater, he saw that this method of 
creating a vacuum might be extensively applied ; and 
therefore is it admitted lo be fair to call this Edward 
Somerset, Marquis of Worcester, the rca! inventor of the 
steam-engine. He was the last noble who held out in 
s castle against Cromwell ; and the stronghold was tlie 
iglan Casde which gave his title to the Field-Marshal 
)w commanding our army in Turkey. There was so 
far a resemblance between that Marquis of Worcester 
and this gallant soldier that they united \-a]or in ifao 
field with strenuous work in the closet. The differ^ 
ence was that the closet work of the one was the gratifi- 
)n of an irresistible taste for the pursuit of Natural 
Philosophy and Jlechanics ; while that of the other was,, 
if less exalted, more modest, and strongly impi 
with the character of humble duly, — a charactci 
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which, full of charm always, is eminently so when the 
working man is of high birth and of unqualified Torj*ism 
in politics. For the greater part of forty years. Lord 
Raglan labored like a clerk at the military organization 
oflhe country ; and we owe to him something more than 
the perfect carrj-ing out of the Duke of Wellington's 
principles and methods in providing for the Defence of 
the country, and for a future safety and glory which 
would probably bring him no commensurate fame. 

This does not mean that his services, even in that 
department, began with the peace. Though he was 
then only seven -and -twenty, he had been e.xlemcly 
useful for some years in the Duke's cabinet, while dis- 
tinguishing himself also in action! The youngest son 
of the fifth Duke of Beaufort, he was bom in September, 
1788, and christened Filzroy James Henry Someiset. 
He was a comet in the 4lh Light Dragoons at sixteen, 
and rose in military rank, as the boyish sons of dukes 
do rise, over the heads of their seniors. He wa 
cajitain at twenty — a thing which we believe and 1 
could not happen now, after the sound reforms which he 
himself has instituted. He went wilh the troops to 
Portugal, and fought in the first great battle, that of 
Talavera, in which the French and English armies fairly 
and singly tried their strength against each other. Lord 
FiUroy Somerset was then under one-and-lwentj-, and 
it was not the ^rst conflict he had seen since he landed 
to the Peninsula. He learned much of hia military 
tncc within the lines of Torres Vedras, and w. 
rely wounded at the battle of Busaco. By this time 
t young soldier had won the notice and strong regard 
I Wellington, who made him first his Aide-de-camp 
d then his Military Secretary — a singular honor for a 
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[ under two-and-lwenty. The dulics of his \-xn. 
functions kept him diligently occupied during the i 
of the Peninsular war, and no doubt trained him Ji 
habit of industry and aptitude for business which \ 
distinguished his whole life, and made him, 
the military executive, a sort of double of the Dukefl 
Wellington, He was present and active in uvery od^ 
the great Peninsular battles; and was, in the interti 
the medium of all the Duke'3 commands and a 
ments. The Duke's avowed opinion was ihat the l| 
cesses of that Seven Years' War were due, next to \ 
self, to his Military Secrctaty; and that, but for 3 
Fitzroy Somerset, they would not have been obtaM 
He became Major in 1811, and Lieutenant-Colonel f 
year after. He returned to England after Bonapi 
abdication in 1 8 14, and met with the honor due Vaf' 
intrepidity in the field from those who could : 
aware of his yet more important services in perfi 
the organization and discipline of the Army, which % 
out a mass of raw material, or something not 1 
better, and returned, as Wellington declared, ' 
machine," Lord Fitzroy Somerset married in the AqH 
of that year the second daughter of Lord Moraingl 
and thus became the nephew by marriage of the '. 
of Wellington. None then dreamed what misfo 
a^vaited the young bridegroom within ihc first ) 

marriage. On Napoleon's return from Elba, '\ 
Secretary went out with the Commander-in-Chief; i 
his Aide, he was on the field during the three dajtf 
June which ended the war. The Duke was 1 
offer 10 boar the responsibility of an omission im 
battle of Waterloo — the neglecting to break an entB 
the back wall of the farmstead. La Hajrc Sala 
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"trtiereby the British occupants might have been re-en' 
forced and supplied with ammunition. It was the wani 
of ammunition which gave the French temporary posses- 
sion of the place ; and that temporary possession cosi 
many lives, and Lord Filzroy Somerset his right arm. 
He came home to his bride, thus maimed, before he was 
seven-and-twent)% but with whatever compensation an 
abundance of honor could aflbrd, In his despatch, 
Weilingion said of him, " I was likewise much indebted 
lo the assistance of Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset, who was severely wounded." He was imme- 
diately made full Colonel, an extra Aide-de-camp 
of the Prince Regent, and Knight Commander of the 
Baih. 

For nearly forty years afterward it was supposed by 
himself and the world that his wars were ended ; and he 
devoted himself to oQicial service at home. He entered 
Parliament for ihe borough of Truro in 1818. and was a 
veiy silent member, voting invariably with the Tories, 
and seldom or never addressing the House. He was 
always in request for secretaT>-3hips at the Ordnance and 
lo the Commander-in-Chief He rose in military tank 
at intervals, and became a Lieutenani-General in 1838. 
When the Duke of Wellington died, and Lord Hardinge 
was made Commander-in-Chief, Lord Fitzroy Somerset 
became Master- General of the Ordnance, and was taised 
to the peerage by the title of Baron Raglan. But many 
good and true soldiers audibly complained that the supple 
courtier !iad been preferred to t!ie man who had tlie true 
interest of the army at heart. It presently appeared thai 
his wars were not over. During tlic long interval lie had 

tl out his eldest son in the service of his country, and 
: him on the field at Fcrozeshah in 1845- ^^'"^ years 
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after this bereavement the stricken father went out hh^^ 
self once more ; and this time in full command. When 
war with Russia was determined on, there could be no 
doubt as to who should be chosen lo conduct the English 
share of it. With Lord R^lan dwelt the Iraditioiis of 
his master ; and no one was so thoroughly versed in the 
wisdom which had for seven long and hard years won 
the successes of the Peninsular war. No one so well 
knew the anny and its ad minis! rati on ; and no one else 
so effectually combined the military and practical official 
characters : — a combination which, if always necessary 
to make a good general, is most emphatically so in the 
country which is the scene of the present war. To 
Turkey therefore he went — in much the same lemper, 
and with much of the same demeanor, as his gmi 
master. He just showed himself enough in Londoo snd 
Paris, on festal occasions, to prove that he could be 
dkgagk, as a brave man always can ; but he pciniitted 
no "nonsense." He declined noisy honors where he 
could, held serious and rapid counsel with his coadjutors 
at Paris and Constantinople, and lost no time. If ibeie 
were delays, they were not his. Here again, then, he 
stands, in his sixty-seventh year, on the baitle-ficid, flwi 
in command on the part of England, and charged i 
with the function of carrying forward the old spirit 
into the new war, and keeping green the laurels WQhJ 
by his great master and the nation he represented ^^^| 
years before. ^^H 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR WILLUM NAPIER, 
K.C.B. 



Died Febsuakt izth. 



Two geoeialions of Englishmen have rejoiced in the felt 
and lively presence of a ^mily who seemed bora to per- 
petnate the associations of a heroic age, and to elevate 
the national sentiment at least to the point reached in 
the best part of the Military Period of our civilization, 
while our mere talkers were bemoaning the material 
tendencies and the sordid temper of our people in our 
own centuiy. The noble old type of the British knight, 
lofty in valor and in patriotism, was felt to exist in its 
fall virtue while we had the Napieis in our front, con- 
spicuous in the eyes of an observing world. We have 
every reason to hope that the type will not be lost, 
whatever may be the destiny of Europe as to war or 
peace ; but the Napiers must pass away, like other 
virtues and poweis; and now we have lost the last of 
the knightly brothers, and nearly the last of the family 
group, by the death of Lieutenant-General Sir William 
Francis Patrick Napier, K.C.R 

The family have a remarkable ancestiy. It seems a 
Strange jumble of names and chaiacteis. Henry IV. of 
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France, Charles II. of England, the Dukes ofRichmgl 
Charles James Fox, and Lord Edward Fitzgerald i 
among the relatives on the one side of the houses ■ 
the great Montrose and John Napier, the inventor? 
lojjarithms, were among the forefathers on the < 
The Hon. George Napier, the father of this band's 
brothers, was a man of remarkable qualiScations 1 
every way ; and it was a mystery to his children I 
he did not attain a higher position in the world ( 
theirs. Two of his sons inherited his noble pcrs 
presence, and all the five early gave evidence ofl 
force of character which ihey believed had 
their father's fortunes, by exciting jealousy amo 
public men of his time. However that may be, Colo 
Napier's want of distinguished success in life gawl 
children the great advantage of being reared in ' 
ihcy call "poverty." It was an adi-antage to 
because it was a stimulus, and not an oppression. 
pride in their father and his name kept them in g 
heart ; their love for their widowed motlier i 
ihem in their efforts ; and their own individual \ 
bore them up against all obstacles. 

From their mother they inherited ihe sensibility « 
is as conspicuous as force in them all. Her mother, '\ 
wife of the second Duke of Richmond, died of b 
break within the first year of her widowhood ; and v 
the strength and vi\-acity of Lady Sarah Napier's feelEl 
were we see by the letters of her son Charles to f 
and about her, as they arc given in his " Memoirs." 
was beautiful in youth, and indeed throughout her ll 
life, and venerable in age; and she was an objo 
public interest early and late — first as the bclovcd4j 
betrothed of George III., and final!/ as the mothejj 




"Wellington's colonels." The early story is well known 
— the rejection of the King's addresses by a giil of sev- 
enteen, her subsequent acceptance of them on suffi- 
cient proof of the sincerity of his attachment, the 
ble breaking-otf of the match for political reasons, 
and the long lingering of the aiTection on one side at 
least It seems rather far-fetched to suppose that the 
family of Colonel Napier were neglected and discouraged 
by the sons of George III., on account of the attach- 
ment between the respective parents ; but it is under- 
stood that the royal lover was n'aiched with solicitude 
for years afler all intercourse with Lady Sarah Lennox 
was broken off. She became the second wife of Colonel 
Napier. To young readers it must appear as if there 
must be a mistake in the narrative here — as if a genera- 
tion had been dropped out of view. Is it possible that 
the man whom we have now lost — whom we all know by 
sight — could have heard his mother tell of her engage- 
ment to George III.? Even so ; but there was remarka- 
ble longevity all round. Lady Sarah was bom in 1746. 
Her eldest son was bom in 1783, and William in 1785, 
and he has died in a good old age. One sister of Lady 
Sarah was the mother of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and an- 
other of Charles James Fox. 

The three eldest sons of Colonel and Lady Sarah 
Napier were soldiers. Charles, the hero of Scinde, and 
of many another scene, was the eldest. George was 
llie nexL He was the well-remembered Governor at 
ilie Cape, where he showed an administrative genius 
^'most as remarkable as his elder brother's in Scinde. 
i lo was as eminent a soldier, too, and bore a no les; 
^tonishing amount of wounds. Wellington's letter to 
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at the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo, is one of the 1 
remembereiJ of his pri\-ate despatches. All the three 
brothers suffered from iheir wounds to the end of their 
lives ; all won high military rank ; all were K. C. B,'s ; 
all were Governors of dependencies — for William iras 
Lieu ten ant- Governor of Guernsey, Aldemey, and Sark, 
while George was ruling at ihe Cape, and Charles m 
Scinde, The fourth brother, Henty, was in (he Niyt- 
He was like his brothers, in the union of literaiy abUi^ 
with the qualities must eminent in active service. Hia 
voluminous "History of Florence" will be of great 
historical value lo a fuiure generation. He was even a 
greater sufferer than his brothers from the constitutional 
sensibility of the family. The early loss of an adored wife 
at Florence, broke the spring of bis life. lie became 
subject lo cruel suffering from neuralgic disease dmiijj 
long years, which left their record on his FlorenUoq ^j 
tory,; and he survived his brother Charles only i 
weeks. George died in 1855 ; and then only twQ.I 
mained — the subject of this notice, and Richai^ ^ 
accomplished youngest brother, admitted to the ba^l 
preferring study to the exercise of his profession.' 

Strong as was the family likeness among the i 
brothers in all the salient points of intellectual and 
moral character, the one quality which chiefly marked 
them all, and separated them &om the rest of the world, 
was their absolute fearlessness of nature. In our ago of 
caution this characteristic could not but glorify them, 
and at the same time All their lives with strife, udIcm 
they also possessed that repose of nature which ought to 
accompany fearlessness. This, as all the worid koowa, 
they had not. They would have been demigods ii 
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if. wiih all their strength and tenderness, all their genius 
and their humanity, their power and their graces, tliey had 
also manifested that serenity which is llie true sign of the 
godlike. Their "utterances of passion" went for more 
than ihey ever intended ; their ^Tath was usually on be- 
half of the wronged and helpless; their clamor, when 
indignant for one another's sake, bore no relation to any 
Bclf-r^ards or low objects ; but still they did clamor 
aad vex the world sometimes with their "passion." 
was a pily : but men are not perfect ; and few are the 
men, of any age or race, who, bearing about so strong 
a nature, have so Uttle sin of intemperance to answer 
for. The world saw little of their nobler nature in the 
pugnacity which exhibited itself through the press, 
private life, the gentleness and courtesy of those n 
the faithful tenderness with which they bore with and 
alleviated one another's infirmities, their close, mutual 
friendship to the end of their lives, their ardent domestic 
attachments, and the lofiy and pure sentiment which 
graced and refined their existence, made the external 
quarrels appear to observers like a troubled dream. 
was not a dream, however, but too truly a weakness and 
a faulL Great excuse may be pleaded ; and there is 
no difficulty in allowing for it ; but the fact remains 
that they lived in storm, instead of above the clouds. 
Superior as they were to the world of their day in in- 
sight, foresight, sense, principle — in short, power — it 
would have been wiser, and would have marked a yei 
liigher order of men, if ihey had quarrelled less bitterly 
1 the world for its inferiority in each particular in- 
liis kind of remark applies to Charles and 
s the best known brothers, and the virtual 
Mntatives of the family. It is the Napier genius 
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which we have been speaking or, and not the wcakm 
of every one of Uie brotherhood. On the contrary, the 
piece of controversy by which Richard is known — ^his 
Defence of Charles against ihe well-known accusations 
of Outram — is distinguished by calmness of temper and 
statement. The long and short of the matter is, as re- 
gards the warrior trio, that they are of the liero sUmp, 
and not the sage ; while yet they have so many of the 
qualities of the sage that we find ourselves unreasonably 
disappointed when the combative character comes upper- 
most, and wisdom gives place to valor before the eyes of 
the multitude. 

William, the third of the warrior brothers, was bom on 
the 17th of December, 1785, at his father's residence, ten 
miles from Dublin. One strange risk which he happily 
escaped, was that of being reared at Court as a page. 
As no Napier was likely to repay any amount of Court 
discipline, tlie result of such an experiment would prob- 
ably have been disgrace of a kind to nourish, rather 
than mortify pride. He did much better in entering the 
army at the age of thirteen, when he joined a regimeot 
of Irish artillery. He sened afterward in the Cavalry 
and the Infantry, and was also on ihe Staff. He was 
present at Ihe siege of Copenhagen with tlie 43d Regi- 
ment ; and at the time there was a stoiy enacted which 
brought out the character of the young captain of lwt> 
and-iwenty. His company was sorely tempted, by Ite 
incitements and direct calls of a Hanoverian genenl 
officer, to plunder. One man obeyed the call, but vaa 
ordered back by the young captain, who gave tbe 
Hanoverian his opinion of the matter in ihc open street, 
evidently in genuine Napier fashion, and declared J 
resolution to lead his company back (o the regitd 
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Four hundred prisoners were put under his charge, to be 
marched lo headquarters — more than three-fourths of 
ihem being women and decrepit men. For three days 
ihey traversed the flats of Zealand ; and whenever a 
prisoner pointed to a church on a rising gronud as his 
or her village church, leave was given to go homo, till the 
party was reduced to sixty able-bodied men, who were 
presented at headquarters. This Is the first glimpse we 
have of William's military life. 

At the baule of the Coa, in July, 1810, he was 
wounded in the hip, and' suffered severely for two 
months. On the 14th of March in the next year 
^^Charlea was making the best of his way, bandaged for 
^^Us own terrible wound in the face, received at Busaco, 
^^bien he met a liUer of branches, covered with a blanket, ^ 
^^pad borne by soldiers. It was his brother George, with „ 
1 a broken limb. Presently he met another hltcr. It was *■ 
William, declared to be mortally hurt. Charles looked 
at the spectacle which met him at the end of a ninety 
miles' ride, and rode on into the figlil. Wellington might 
well relish talking of "my Colonels" the Napiers. a 
Nearly thirty years afterward we find Charles snatching '' 
lime from his anxious business of keeping the Chartists 
quiet 10 explain to William a medical opinion of ihc 
c.iascs of the terrible suffering William was enduring : — 
" He said it was the ball pressing upon some large nerve, 
or upon the backbone," &c. For three years William 
commanded the 43d in the Peninsula, where he was 

IDunded four times, and for which he received seven 
KDtations, and was made K.C.B. He had done and 
srnc a good deal as a soldier ; but the distinctive work 
r his life was not begun, nor as yet dreamed ot 
In tSi9 he retired on half-pay, and soon settled down 
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into the literal)' life by which he has rendered his highest 
service — and an imniortal service — to the British nation. 
It is not because his " History of the Peninsular War" is 
the finest military history ever produced that his labon 
should be so spoken of, but because the act of wriung 
ihat narrative was a political service of incalculable im- 
portance. When he entered on his work WelHngion was 
unwilling that the melancholy &cts of the early part of 
the struggle should become known to the world ; and if 
he, the conqueror, was unwilling, it may be iraagiaed 
what was felt by the obstnictii-e officials who had done 
their utmost to crush the commander and his enterprise. 
Well OS we understand it now, nobody knew at the 
close of the war that Wellington's greatest difficulties 
lay witliin the Cabinet and the War Office at home. 
Whether we ever should have teamed the truth without 
Napier's help there is no saying : but we know that to 
him we owe the full and clear understanding that we 
have of the true scheme and character of the PeninsuUr 
War, of the ability, temper, and conclua of the Klinistiy 
of the lime, and of the merits of our great GeneraL 
That History has therefore modlQed our national poUcr, 
and our views, plans, spirit, and conduct as a people. 
There arc few books on record which have effected such 
a work as this. It is this view of it which explains the 
wrath it excited. The raging vindictiveness of the Tory- 
Government party is faithfully expressed in the Quarterfy 
reviews (in two successive numbers) of the Hittory, 
The political and literary distrust combined found s 
mouthpiece in Southey, whose own History of the suae 
war was naturally annihilated by its military m'al. Lord 
Wellcstey's indignant remonstrances on behalf of his 
brotlier in the House of Lords had been sneered at bjr 
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Hinislers and slighted by everybody else, as explosions 
of family vanity or natural partialiiy ; and it was not till 
Napier's History appeared that Englishmen were at all 
generally aware what a war ihcy had passed through, 
and how bad a Governmenl, and how transcendent a 
General, had been transacting Iheic affairs. Apart from 
the literary merits of the work, it is, and ever will be, 
remarkable as a disclosure of the real history of England 
during a period olhcr\s-ise shrouded in thick darkness. 
This we undei^tand to be the great and distinctive service 
of Sir William Napier's life. 

Of ihe literary quality of the book it is needless to ] 
say more here than that it fired the spirit of our army in ' 
the Crimea. Passages from it were the luxury of the » 
nights in llie trenches, and the weary days in hospital. * 
After all the fault that can be found by critics, military 
and literary, everybody loves and admires the book as 
much as ever. Some may pick holes in the narrative, 
and some impugn the judgments, and othets show that 
Ihc style has a dozen faults; but it all makes no differ- 
ence : we read just as eagerly the third time as the first ; 
and some of us ate liaunted by whole passages which 
|iHfsuc us like strains of music. Such involuntary judg- 
Tiicnts thrust all ordinary criticism aside, at least while 
;'ic author is lying dead; and we think of the book as 
■ -nc of the weapons and the honors which should lie on 
[lis coffin with his sword and his spurs, his symbols and 
1 1 t-c orations. 

Eighteen years were diligently employed over the His- ' 
is wife was his main helper. She was a niece 
I Charles James Fox ; and it may possibly be atlribu- 

~ ; lo her inltuence and that of Holland House, thai 

r esUmalc of Napoleon in the Hbtoir is so unlike 
9' 
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what now appears to us reasonable. The * 
Spanish, as allies and patriots, which was denounce 
the Government and the Quarterly Rixiao of the I 
has turned out only too correct ; but, making the i 
of all modifications introduced from place to place, tbe 
appreciation of Napoleon is ceitainly essentially false. 
If the Fox connection is more or less answerable for this 
misfortune, it did great things for Ihc work in other ways. 
It gave the historian the wife who was his atnanncnais 
during that long labor, and who disclosed tlie contcnia 
of French documents of great importance, transmitted 
in cipher, which baffled the penetration of everybody 
else. The labor was mere child's play compared with 
the anxieties entailed by the work on the devoted wifix 
Whether any man was ever so often challenged within a 
certain number of months may be a question. What to 
do in such a case was a serious embarrassment. We will 
not go into the details. The work abides, the quaireb 
have gone by, and the author survived to a great ag^ 
amidst increasing honor and admiration. 

His other literary works were review articles on niilUiir7 
subjects — as Jomini's "Art of War," and the "Life of 
Sir John Moore," in the Edinburgh Rtmew, and the 
"Wellington Despatches," in the London and Westmituur 
Review, of January, 1838; a few political pampklcU; 
his Histories of the "Conquest of Scindc," and of "Sit 
Charles Napier's Administration of Scinde," partly writteti 
Guernsey, where he repaired as Governor after con- 
cluding his "History of the Peninsular War;" and Um 
Life and Opinions" of his brother Charles, in fovf 
lumes, published in 1857. The political |cin)|)hleli 
arc perhaps a fair representation of the political side of 
the man, and of bis brothers, or some of them. Sir 
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Qiarles Napier's letters and journals while in command 
of the northern districts of England, in troublesome 
times, are a good family exjiosition in the same way. 
The most commonplace people found it most difficult to 
understand the Napier politics. From iheir connections 
and their lowering pride they might be expected to be 
particularly aristocratic, yet they were exactly (he reverse. 
They were as Conservative as Wellington in some lights, 
and as Radical as Cobbelt in others. That they had 
quarrels with Tories, Whigs, and Radicals in turn, was, 
unhappily, not very wonderful ; but what were their prin- 
ciples i Sir W. Napier's pamphlets on the Poor Law 
and on the repeal of the Com Laws explain a good deal ; 
but the best key to their social principles was seeing the 
action of their daily lives. I'he servants, all made friends 
of, and living on and on, as in a natural home; the 
laboring class, treated with respect and courte^ as long 
ais they were just and kind in their own walk, but en- 
countered as an enemy when guilty of oppression, — these 
were evidences of the genuine democratic spirit which 
dwelt in those proud hearts, those sincere and just minds. 
Sir William's friends can bear witness to the vigilance of 
that spirit in him. He never let pass, among his inti- 
mates, such expressions as "the lower orders," "common 
soldiers," and the like. He was pacified by the explana- 
tion that "order" in this sense did not mean difference 
of species, as in natural history, but the primitive sense 
of " ranges," in which some must naturally find a higher 
and some a lower place ; but the other expression he 
never w-ould endure. There it no such thing as a common 
soldier in England, he declared ; ours arc not "common 
soldieni," though they may be "privates," He had lo 
defend himself, some years ago, in a charaCTcristic cause 
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action for assault was brought against him by s n 
m he had tlirashed for persistent cruelly lo & horse. 
The trial is deeply impressed on ihe minds of all prescat 
by the peculiarity that the only witnesses for the derence 
were two deaf-and-dumb youlhs — Sir W, Napier's only 
son and a comrade of bis. It was a strange and preoy 
sight — the pantomime, the clear account rendered by the 
finger-speech, and the father's spirit which shone out is 
the youth debarred from the father's eloquence. Every- 
where tyrants, small and great, were, in one way or 
another, thrashed by the Napiers after obstinate rcfosal 

desist from oppression. This was the one clear point 
about their politics. As for the rest. Sir W. Napier ob- 
jected to the principle of our Poor Law, and protested 
against its application. He approved of Free Trade in 
com, but protested against the application of the principle 
in so factitious a state of society, and under the burden 
of such a debt, as ours. Happily he lived to see how 
well the true principle worked, and how needless lud 
been his forebodings. 

He had, as we have said, one son. Nine dan{ 
were bom lo him, fiie of whom survive him. Hii j 
was happy in old age. His utterly fearless natnre i 
him from the suffering which most of us would nadcrgo 
in provoking and sustaining hostile controversies. Hh 
wife, some unmarried daughters, many grandchilill 
and all whom his benign domestic temper had a 
to him, ministered to his ease, and to bis UitellA 
well ; so that his decline was gentle. Till a laie a 
his life his accomplishments as an artist were a f 
resource to him. Others besides his immediate I 
will remember his statue — the Death of Atcibiai 
virtue of which he was made an honoraiy nicmbi 
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Xbe Royal Academy. His paintings are no common- 
place amateur daubs, but both explain and are explained 
by the splendid picture-gallery of his great historical 
work. 

For many years he was a neighbor of the poet Moore, 
at Slopcrlon ; and the two Irishmen, opposite in almost 
ewciy respect but naiionaliiy, much enjoyed one another's 
Napier, the giant, with a head like Jupiter 
'onans (as he appears in the frontispiece of the second 
volume of the " Life of Sir C. Napier''), and half-soldier 
and half-demigod, contrasted wonderfully with the dapper 
litlle chamber songster. The wine-cup was associated 
wiih love and war in Moore's imagination : while in 
N'jpier's war was associated with famine, torture, and 
seas of blood ; but both were Irishmen, both patriots in 
iheir several ways, both lovere of literaluce ; and they 
were good neighbors. Latterly, Sir W. Napier lived at 
Clapham, at Scinde House (called by cabmen Shindy 
Halt). Thence to the last he studied every turn of 
human affairs, watching over his brother's fame as vigi- 
lantly as if he were still writing his Life, WTicn the 
Indian revolt broke out he pointed out his brother's clear 
foresight of the calamity, and of the mode of it. When 
the revolt was put down, and reorganization of the 
Indian administration began, he made the world observe 
how his brother's institutions— despised and destroyed in 
a day of presumption — were revived under a better spirit 
of government; the Scinde Police, for one, extended 
now &om State to State ; and the Camel-corps, which 
means life or death under circumstances of Indian war- 
fare ; and again, the Barracks. With pride the faithful 
dying brother told his friends that the soldiers in India 
woold not call their new airy wholesome barracks by 
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their proper names in difTcrcnt places, but called (hem 
all "Napier barracks." 

He has left those behiod who will guard his memory 
no less well, if indeed any olher guardianship is needed 
than the national feeling to\^rd the gallant brotherhood 
of knight§, and the historian of the Peninsular War in 
panicular. Tiiey are gone. We have many gallant men 
left, as we always have had, and alwa)-3 shall have ; but 
there never have been any, and there never can be any, 
like the Napiers. They were a group raised from among 
the medieval dead, and set in the midst of us, clothed 
in a temperament which admitted all the ameliorating 
influences of our period of civilization. They were a 
great and never-to-be-forgotten sight to our generation ; 
and our posterity will see them in the mirror of tradition 
for ages to come. We are wont to say that Tradition is 
old, and has left off work ; but it is not often now that 
Tradition has such a theme as the Napiers. It will not 
willingly be let die till Tradition itself is dead. 



I REAR-ADMIR.\L SIR FRANCIS BEAUFORT, 
K.C.B. 

Died Deceuber 17TH, 1857. 

I pressore of national interests or calami^ should 

Bclude any one of the honors due to the memory of 
I a man aa Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, who vas 

I only a priceless treasure to his eountiy, but a bene- ■* 

^Bjr to the world. There are perhaps not many, beyond ^ 

the bounds of the scientific class and of his own pro- 
fL'ssion, who are aware of his claims to such a description ; 
for his great age obscured his early services from the 
■ xisting generation ; and his later achievements were of 
I kind which it lakes time to make knoft-n to society at 
..irgo. The popular benefits of scientific developments 
always bring about a grateful recoRnition of the originator, 
sooner or later ; but such lardy honor is not enough. 
Those who understand what society has possessed and 
lost in ilie life and by the death of Francis Beaufort 
kIiouIJ say what they know of him, that he may be 
mourned as he deserves, and that future generations 
mav not inquire in vain how so great a diLzen lived 
I hi died. 

And not only future generations, but distant nations 
ri our own time. Wherever science is cultivated, there 
I rnncis Beaufort is honored. The contemporary of a 
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great band or philosophers, in a scientific age, he heli 
prominent place among them, and was revered by tbem 
all, be they who they mighL He lingered so long behind 
ihem, ihat they could not show the world how to v 
his memory ; but in every civilized country tbere'M 
heirs of their labors and their tastes, who ' 
grateful foe any information as to the career aoi 
immortal claims of tlie man whose name they have d 
heard mentioned but with praise. To his rHetti 
was venerable as "the best man they had ever kiM 
It is pleasant to the aged to think of how many t 
ihey have heard this said in the course of their Uves ; 
but it is rarely said so often in the case of one man u It 
is in Francis Beaufort's. His professional career is a SCM 
of favorite romance in the navy; but his kibon ta 
practical science form tliat link between his life and dnt 
of society at large which justifies the title of bencfaclH 
to the world. He has been called so by handrods di 
firesides, and wherever scientific men meet logetbert ti 
the few weeks which have elapsed since his death. Wb 
have no doubt that the title will be ratified by all wlw 
may become acquainted with the history of his life. 

He was bom in 1774, and was an Irishman of Prencli 
extraction, as his name testifies. His father, the Rer. 
Daniel Augustus Beaufort, was Vicar of CoUon, in llie 
county of Louth, and was directly descended fran att 
ent and noble French family. Francis was tbe 
second son, and the heir of some of his father's lalcHs 
and tastes, — the best map of Ireland prc^-ious to the 
Ordnance Survey, and an able memoir on Ireland, bang 
among the good deeds of the Collon vicar. 

Though only thirteen when he went to sea. Fnudi 
had already many of the requisites of an able offictf. 
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On his first voyage, wliich was wilh Captain Lestock 
Wilson, in ihc VansUlarl, East Indiaman, as a "guinea- 
pig," — that is, in iirtue of the payment of a hundred 
guineas, — he was remarkable for his skill in observation, 
anil the amount of his nautical knowledge ; so that he 
afforded valuable assistance to his commander in survey- 
ing llie SiraitB of Gaspard, in the sea of Java. His 
perilous adventures began thus early. The survey was 
just completed when the Vansillarl struck upon a rock 
off the island of Banca, close by the spot where the 
TramU lately went down. A hole was slove, tbrpugh 
trbich daylight and sea poured in alternately. An 
effort ^vas made to keep the ship afloat till the fiat 
Shore of Sumatra could be reached ; but even the hope 
)f a landing on Banca was presently given up ; and she 

run aground on an island seven miles from Banca. 

crew escaped in the boats, and, with the loss of six 

and one boat, reached two English ships after five 
lyH* rowing, with great suffering, in the open sea, close 
■lo the line. This adventure happened in August, 1789. 

The young Beaufort's name bad already been for two 
years on the books of H. M. S. Colossus ; but on his return 
from the East he joined H.M.S. Lalona, Captain Albe- 
marle Bertie; and afterward H.M.S. Agttilon, in which 
he was engaged in the memorable action off Brest, of 
tbe 1st of June, 1794, in which ten of the enemy's ships 
dismasted ; seven were taken ; three only joined 

Admiral ; and Lord Mowc brought into Fortsmonth 
French ships of the line, which the King and Royal 
Fuoily came to inspect, at the end of the month. They 
went on board the Aquiion, to sail round the Hect ; and 
thus young Beaufort made, probably, his first acquaint- 
atKC with Royalty. He was for some years the sole 
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surviving officer of that great battle. He followed 
Captain, the Hon. Robert Stopford, to H.M.S. Pk& 
in which ship he was serving when Vice-Admiral ( 
wallis made his celebrated retreat from the 
fleet, on the 17th or June, 1795. In this ship, 1 
ward commanded by Captain James Nicholl Moi 
he assisted at the capture and destruction of i 
the enemy's ships, and of nine privateers and i 
vessels. It was in May, 1796, that he obtained his | 
of Lieutenant, It was in October, 1800, that bis I 
great opportunity of distinguishing himself > 
While cruising off (he coast of Malaga, his comm 
observed that a Spanish polacca, the San Josif, 1 
French privateer brig, had taken refuge under the foe 
of Fuengirola ; and at night the young Licute 
sent, in command of the Phacton'i boats, to b 
San Joaf. The French brig intercepted the lauu 
but the other crews did their work without its 
resistance they encountered was desperate ; 
obtained their prize, with the loss of one man to tl 
of the enemy — Beaufort, however, receiving no 1 
nineteen wounds. This made him a Commander, ' 
a small pension. 

The next two years were spent on shore amidst 1 
work, like all the years of his long Ufc. Misa Edge* 
tells us that they were "devoted, with unremitting » 
exertion." to establishing a line of telegraphs from t 
to Galway ; an object of great importance as I 
the west of Ireland was perpeiualiy liable to i 
from continental enemies. He received the ths 
Government for his efforts, declining any other tcfa 
ledgment 

Once more at sea, he was heard of from the East I 




and ihcn the West. As commander of the Woa/wic/i, 44, 
be convoyed from India sixteen Indiamen in 1806. In 
1807 he was surveying the La Plata; and he afterward 
wcnl to the Cape and the Mediterranean. In 1809 he 
y/aa hovering about the enemy's merchantmen on the 
coast of Spain and at Quebec, being in command of 
the sloop-of-war Blossom. In 1810 he obtained hia post 
rank, and the command of the FndcrkksUm frigate ; but 
before he joined he was employed in protecting the out- 
ward-bound trade to Portugal, Cadiz, and Gibraltar; in 
accompanying two Spanish line-of-batUe ships to Minorca ; 
and in acting for some months as captain to the ViUt de 
Paris, a first-rate, in the fleet olT Toulon, commanded by 
Sir Edward Pellew. 

It does not appear to be on record in which year of 
bis life it was that he so nearly perished by drowning, 
I tad underwent the remarkable experience of the inlellec- 
{feal condition under such a crisis, which he afterward 
Ktrded in a letter, at ibe request of Dr. Wollaston. 
He described himself as "a youngster, at Portsmouth, 
in one of the King's ships." He was not himself im- 
pressed as others were by the remarkable character of his 
sensations ; but he saw the importance of every such 
record, and made it accordingly. Interesting in itself, 
the story is extremely valuable as coming from one as 
Hogularly truthful in recording experience as skilled in 
]>ne of his most striking accomplishmcnU 
1 his power of saying what he meant The effect of 
* this power was seen wherever he went in the hannony he 
seemed to establish by the clearness of his ideas, and the 
transparency of their presentment All Uie little cbafings 
^^ and per|>lcxities which follow, like yelping curs, at the 
^^^Ecls of men of confused mind and speech, were ex- 
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linfjuished by Beaufort's mere presence. He at once 
put liis neigiibors in possession of their own and each 
other's views and objects, leaving no foggy spaces in 
which they could run foul of one another. Such a power, 
turned in the direction of philosophical observation and 
record, is inesEimable ; and the deep interest with which 
all manner of persons have read the letter to Wollaston, * 
when they could lay hands on it, is not to be wondertd 
at The letter is published in Sir John Barrow's " Auto- 
biography," which our readers may not. for the most 
part, have seen. As both the incident and the recotd 
are important features in (he life of Beaufort, Jl is our 
business to cite the most essential passages of the nar- 

It relates that he capsized a very small boat by stepping 
on the gunwale, in an endeavor to fasten her alongside 
the ship to one of the scuttle-rings ; that, unable to 
swim, he could not reach either the boat or the floating 
oars ; that he had drifted to some distance astern belbre 
he was observed ; that two of his comrades jumped 
overboard to bis assistance, and a third followed id i 
boat; that, in his violent shouting, be had swallowed « 
great deal of water ; and that, before aid reached him, 
he had sunk below the surface, and given up all hope of 
life. The narrative proceeds : 

"So far these facts were either partially remembered 
after my recovery, or supplied by those who had latterijr 
witnessed the scene; for during an internal of sudi 
agitation, a drowning person is loo much occupied hi 
catching at every passing straw, or too much absorbed 
by alternate hope and despair, to mark the succession of 
lenta very accurately. Not so, Iiowe\cr, with the fuM 
bich immediately ensued ; my mind had then nndcrgCDS 
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the sudden revolution which appeared to you so remark- 
able, and all the circumstances of which are now as 
vividly fresh in my memory as if they had occurred bul 
yesterday. From the moment that all exertion had 
ceased — which I imagine was the immediate consequence 
of complete sufibcation — a calm feeling of the most 
perfect tranquillity superseded the previous tumultuous 
sensations — it might be called apathy, certainly not 
resignation, for drowning no longer appeared to be an 
evil — I no longer thought of being rescued, nor was I in 
any bodily pain. On the contiaiy, my sensations were 
now of rather a pleasurable cast, partaking of that dull 
but contented sort of feeling which precedes the sleep 
produced by fatigue. Though the senses were thus 
deadened, not so the mind ; its activity seemed to be 
invigorated, in a ratio which defies all description, for 
thoDght rose above thought with a rapidity of succession 
that is not only indescribable, but probably inconceivable 
by any one who has not himself been in a similar 
situation. The course of those thoughts I can even now 
in a great measure retrace — the event which had just 
taken place — the awkwardness that had produced it — 
the bustle it must have occasioned (for I had observed 
two persons jump from the chains) — the effect it would 
have on a most affectionate father — the manner in which 
he would disclose it to the rest of the family — and a 
thousand other circumstances minutely associated with 
home, were the first series of reflections that occurred. 
They took then a wider range — our last cruise — a former 
voyage, and shipwreck — my school — the progress I had 
made there, and the time I had misspent— and even all 
my boyish pursuits and adventures. Thus travelling 
backward, eveiy past incident of my life seemed to 
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glance across my recollection in retrograde suet 
not, however, in mere outline, as here stated, batt| 
picture filled up with every minute and collateral fe« 
In short, the whole period of my existence seemed to 
placed before me in a kind of panoramic review, and 
each act of it seemed to be accompanied by a conscious- 
ness of right or wrong, or by some reflection on its cause 
or its consequences ; indeed, many trifling events which 
bad been long forgotten then crowded into my imagioa- 
tion, and with ilic charaaer of recent familiarity. 

" Hay not all this be some indication of the almost 
infinite power of memorj- with which we may awaken in 
another world, and thus be compelled to contemplate 
our past lives ? Or might it not in some degree wareaDt 
the inference that death is only a change or modtficatioii 
of our existence, in which there is no real pause or 
iniemipiion P But. however that may be, one circiun- 
Btance was highly remarkable — that the innumcmble 
ideas which flashed into my mind were all retrospective : 
yet I had been religiously brought up; my hopes and 
fears of the next world had lost nothing of their earljr 
strength : and at any other period, intense interest and 
awful anxiety would have been excited by tlie mere prob- 
ability that I was floating on the threshold of eternity ; 
yet, at that inexplicable moment, when I had a full 
conviction that I had already crossed that threshold, not 
a single thought wandered into the future : I was wrapt 
entirely in the past. 

" The length of time that was occupied by this dclnge 
of ideas, or rather the Ehoitness of time into which they 
were condensed, 1 cannot now state with precision ; yd 
certainly two minutes could not have elapsed from dia 
moment of EUfTocatton to that of my being hauled op. 
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"The strength of llie Jlood-lide made it expedient to 
pull ihc boat at once to another ship, where I underwent 
the usual vulgar process of cmpl)'ing the water by letting 
my head hang downward, then bleeding, chafing, and 
even administenng gin ; but my submersion had been 
, teally so brief, according to the account of lookers-on, I 

rwas very quickly restored to animation. 
"My feelings, while life was returning, were the reverse 
in every point of those which have been described 
above. One single but confused idea — a miserable 
belief that I was drowning — dwelt upon my mind, 
instead of the multitude of clear and definite ideas 
which had recently mshcd through it; a helpless anxiety, 
a kind of continuous nightmare seemed to press heavily 
on every sense, and to prevent tlie formation of any 
one distinct thought, and it was with difficulty that 1 
became convinced that I was really alive. Again, instead 
of being absolutely free from all bodily pain, as in my 
drowning state, 1 was now tortured by pain all over 

tmc ; and though I have been since wounded in several 
' places, and have often submitted to severe surgical 
discipHnc, yet my sufferings were at that lime far 
greater, at least in general distress. On one occasion 
I was shot in the lungs, and after lying on the deck 
Kt night for some hours, bleeding from other wounds, I 
^1 at length fainted. Now, as I felt sure that the wound 
^B in the lungs was mortal, it will appear obvious that 
^^L the overwhelming sensation which accompanies fainting 
^^kbtist have produced a perfea conviction that I was then 
^^^Bi tlie act of dying. Vet nothing in the least resembling 
^^Hhe operations of my mind when drowning then took 
^^^ppUcc ; and when I began to recover, I returned to a 
clcu conception of my real state." 
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When he look the command of the FrtderUkttta 
1811, he was on ihe road to fame in authoiship. 
J. Barrow tells us that Beaufort was selected out oCl| 
whole Mediterranean fleet to sun'ey an unknown ] 
of the coast of Sj-ria. The result of this errand 1 
not only a capital sur\-ej, but an historical review j 
the country, as illustrated by its remains of antiqni 
Beaufort's " Karamania" was the great book of trnvdvH 
its day — sound, substantial, and learned (thanks to-if 
good classical education his father had given him), \ 
full of interest at once for the man of science and Ac 
scholar. It ^'as this book, with its discoveries »xA 
verifications of ancient sites, which sent Fellows, 1 
Sprait, and Forbes, and more recently Charles Nei 
to Asia Minor, to tell us of the works of an whidi \ 
extant there, and to bring over the Kalics 
Marbles to the British Museum. 

Aflcr much hazardous service against the pin 
the Greek waters. Captain Beaufort went to work < 
survey of Syria, in the course of which he nndi 
extreme danger. Injnne, i8i2,hispany wcrcsurroni 
by armed Turks, led by a crazy deriish ; and i 
wounded in the bip-joini so seriously thai the ' 

that he ever walked again. It was a s 
for life ilsclf; and when his ship ^vas paid oEf, i 
nest October, he was still undergoing much pain I 
the exfoliation of the bone. He solaced '. 
leisure by work, preparing for the Admiralty such fl 
of charts of tlie coasts of Asia Minor, ihe Archipi 
the Black Sea, and /Vfrica, as had never before b 
at the Admiralty, They were so drawn, finished, 
arranged as to be fri (or transference to the 
without any aid from the hydrographer or I; 
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Inch is the testimony of Sir John Barrow, Sir John 
nataraliy recommended him to Lord Melville 

ir the post of Hydrographer, declaring that Caplain 
■Beaufort had no equal in that line, and very few in most 
Other branches of science. 

This was in 1819. In 1823 Captain Hurd had died; 
and Captain Pany ^vas requested by Lord Helviile to fill 
Ihc post temporarily ; which he did twice, if not three 
times. After the resignation of the Duke of Clarence as 
Lord High Admiral, Lord Melville again became First 
Lord ; and one of hia objects was to fill ihe office of 
Hydrogniphcr with the best man that could be found, 
who should hold it permanently. There were many 
applicants ; but by 1829 Iwo names only remained for a 
dioicc — and one of them, ai least, was not an applicant 
— Captains Beaufort and Peter Heywood. Lord Melville 
declined the responsibility of deciding between them, 
and requested Sir John Barrow and Mr. Crolcer to advise 
him. Sir John Barrow had, as we have seen, selected 
Beanfon out of the whole Mediterranean fleet for the 
survey in Asia Minor; and that survey having issued as 
H did, he could but desire to see the ofl5ce of Hydrog- 
rapher filled by the accomplished oflicer who had thus 
distinguished himself For twenty-six years Beaufod 
was at the Admiralty as Hydrographer ; and very early 
in that period he Irnd made his office the model on 
which I^ris, Copenhagen, and St. Petersburg constructed 
theirs. Evcrj'whcre Hydrography took anew form and 
existence through the life which he put into his work. 
There is not a geographical discoverer, nor 3 zcalotis 
professional student in any naval Ber\ice in the civilized 
world, who does not feel under direct obligation to 
Beaufort Tot his scientific assistance, given through his 
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works, or more special encouragement, by his pemnal 
aid and counsel. Those who remember the enthusiasm 
with which Commander Wilkes, of the United States 
Exploring Expedition (the unforlunaie assailant of ihc 
Trml at the beginning of the late American war), used 
to speak of the effectual friendship of Captain Beanfoit, 
in preparing for that important enterprise, have witnessed 
a specimen of the appreciation in which he was held by 
his professional brethren of all nations. It baa been no 
small benefit to the world that the most accomplished 
Hydrographer of his own or any lime was at oar Ad- 
miralty for six-and-twenty years, always awake lo chances 
of increasing the general knowledge, always indefatigable 
in furthering such chances, and genial and generous in 
assisting every man of any nation who devotod biioself 
to geographical discovery or the verification of gllmpaes 
already obtained. His name is attached to sevenl 
stations in newly discovered lands and seas : for instUKC^ 
it will be uttered in all future times by voyagers passing 
up either the eastern or western shores of Ihc Americsn 
continent to the Polar Sea. But not the less is his aatac 
cirally though invisibly connected with almost every otba 
modem enterprise of geographical discovery ; for he gate 
a helping hand to every scientific adventurer who applied 
to him, — and no one thought of instituting scieiili£c 
adventure without applying to him. 

When he entered the Admiralty, nearly thir^ j-cua 
ago, he found his own department a mere map-office 
His friends well remember what a place it was — small, 
cheerless, out of the way, altogether unfit and inadeqnaU; 
The fact is, nobody but the yUe of the naval profesaoa 
had any conception of the importance — one might almoU 
say of ihe nature — of the function of Hydrographer. 




Maritime surveying on an extended scale was only be- 
ginning. We were not yet in possession of the full 
resuiis of the labors of Flinders, Smyth, King, and 
Owen ; and Sir Edward Parry's view of his office was. 
that it made him the Director of a Chart-Depot for the 
Admiralty, and the supporter, rather than the guide or 
originator, of marilime surveys. Becoming conscious 
that the times were requiring something more than he 
could give, he wisely resigned. The manner in which 
Cajjtain Beaufort was appointed, without solicitation on 
ills own pan, and simply because the best judges con- 
sidered him the fittest man, encouraged him to lay large 
^lans, and to indulge high hopes. He began a great 
fries of works, in which be intended lo comprise, 
idually and systematically, all the maritime sur\'eys 
if the world— our own coasts, still shamefully obscure, 
feing destined for a thorough esploralion in the first 
[c designed and began what Lieutenant Maury 
H since achieved. His instructions to surveying officers 
■ how extensive were his purposes as to deep-sea 
nindings so long ago as 1S31 ; and the object was never 
sight of, though he was baiUed in the pursuit of it 
depended on his own energy was done, 
roughout his whole term of office ; but he had to 
idure the aifliction which breaks the heart of every 
Ighly qualified servant of the Government — the deslrac- 
a of his aims by failure of sympathy in those who hold 
Be power and the purse, manifested either in opposition 
> useful projects or in parsimony in providing for them. 
After Beaufort had so shown what his office might be as 
lo stimulate every other Government in Europe, he was 
compelled to see them all outstrip his own, through the 
sensielc^ and needless parsimony of the authorities above 
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Tlie Whigs, on their accession to power, 
themselves pledged lo cconomr, and were so pledg 
but ihey did great injustice to ihe people of England,'! 
supposing that ihcy grudge money for the suppott \ 
ional objects and genuine public service. It is qsf 
right, and will al^-ays be inevitable, that every Admia 
tration, of any politics, will be called lo account | 
reckless experiments in shipbuilding, and such dock^ 
waste as is witnessed from one ten years to another : t 
there is not a member of the Legislature, nor an inW 
gent elector in the kingdom, who would not, on the h 
word of explanation, have voted whatever funds ' 
necessary to the due prosecution of all the Maridl 
Sur\-eys desired by such an authority as our late Hyt 
rapher. But he had to suffer nnder tlie evil of 1 
political tenure of Admiralty office. His cstablishm 
was diminished when it should have been onlktg 
foreign surveys were restricted from year to year ; and;^ 
length the exploration of our own shores was reduce 
something wholly inadequate to the need. It is no S 
mortification to compare our Hydrogmphica] KsUbl 
ment with that at Paris, where the Dfipftt de la Mu 
might be taken for the office of the greatest Mariti] 
Power in Europe ; or with those at St. Pctersbt 
Copenhagen, Utrecht, and Washington ; but the s 
summary of shipwrecks, and the detail of liv 
through want of that knowledge which Beaufort wot 
have established a quarter of a century ago, is A i 
grief. It weighed heavily on bis heart ; oi 
probably the most painful experience of hia life. Sc)« 
men bitterly feel the truth of the words altered Gtom i 
Chair of the Royal Society : "The natural tendencyJ 
men is lo undervalue what they cannot undcrstaod ;" 
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: censure should in this case rest on ihe right patties ; 
are not the people of England. Scientific 
Brsuit is the prevailing popular taste in our time; ami 
Acre are no bounds lo the popular support which would 
he afforded to it, on any fair appeal ; but the misfortune 
is, thai (he supplies voted for such an object as the 
Hydrogiaphical Department are lumped together with 
others which are justly open to objection — the abortive 
shipbuilding, and other mismanagement by which, after 
an enormous expenditure, we find ourselves ill supplied 
(or mariiime purposes, while parading the most marvellous 
marine that any empire ever possessed. 

Captain Beaufort had a remarkable power of discerning 

and appropriating ability to its right object, whenever it 

came in his way ; and at every turn of his life he was 

osing this power on behalf of others ; yet he could not 

ait himself of it on his own. He was so restricted in 

I office, tliat he had no suljordinatc who could be a 

urade in his labors; and all that he had at heart 

I be done by his own hand. Disappointed in his 

», balfled in his aims, pinched in his olGcial expen- 

Wre, ho turned llie full forces of his strong will on 

nking the best of the hard circumstances of the case. 

e now proved himself as true a patriot as when he was 

Deiving his nineteen wounds in boarding the San Jouf, 

itile Uie wounds of his hopes were more painful than 

; of Uie body, and there was no praise lo be won, 

as not bis doing that the virtue was ever known. 

i industry, of constitutional origin, and sustained by 

dple, appeared something miraculous under this 

Day by day, for a quarter of a century, he might 

n cDlcring the AdmiralQ' as the clock struck ; 

r eight hoars he worked in a way which few men 
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1 who carried his 
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and pens to the Admirally for his private correspondence, 
was not one to occupy bis official hours wiih other than 
official business; and the labors that Captain IScaufoit 
undertook for benevolent objects were carried on at 
horne. For many years he rose at Eve, and worked for 
three hours before his official day began. The anecdote 
of his connection with the maps of llic Diffusion Society 
has recently gone the round of the newspapers ; and all 
the world knows that, in order to get these maps sold at 
sixpence instead of a shilling, he otfered to superintend 
their preparation. As if he had not enough to do in his 
own function, he gave the world that set of majis, — so 
valuable as charts that no ship in the United Slates tivrf 
is allowed to sail without them ; and it is bis doing thai 
they are in a thousand houses which they would nevcf 
have entered but for their cheapness. 

This is one of his innumerable charities. There «u 
no sort of charitj- in which he was not just as liberal and 
as wise. There was no pedantry in his industry any 
more than in his knowledge. He never seemed in i 
hurry. While too seriously engaged for gossip, he had 
minutes or hours to bestow where they could really do 
good ; he had conscientious thought to spate for other 
people's affairs, and modest sympathy in their tntensis, 
and intrepid advice when it was asked, and honest rebuke 
when it was deserved and might be effectual. His nn- 
obtrusivcness was, perhaps, the most striking quality of 
his manner to observers who knew what was in him. 
His piety, reverent and heartfelt, was silent, as he pft- 
ferrcd that thai of others should be. His iloncstic 
affections were unconcealablc ; but spoken septiment 
was quite out of his way. His happy marriage (with the 
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daughter of his Grst commander, Captain Lesiock Wil- 
son) ended in a mingling of pain and privilege which 
touched the hearts of all witnesses. Never was so mtich 
understood with so little said. She died of a litigering 
and most painful disease, making light of it to others 
as long as possible, though ihe full truth was known 
to both ; she kept her young children about her, with 
their mirth wholly unchecked, to the latest possible day ; 
and the few who looked in on that sacred scene saw 
that it was indeed true that, as she said, she had n 
been happier than during that painful decline. As for 
him, there was not the slightest remission of outside 
duty while the domeslic vigilance was that which so 
marvellously smoothed the passage to the grave. Now 
ibat both are gone, it is right to present this feature in 
the charaaer of the man so long before known as hero 
and as lavaa/. He came out from the long trial so much 
changed that it seemed doubtful whether he would ever 
regain bis health and buoyant cheerfulness. He lived, 
howei'er, to see his children fulfilling their own career of 
labor and honor ; one son in the Church, another Legal 
Remembrancer (Attorney-General) in Calcutta, and a 
third a judge in Bengal. His second marriage, with a 
sister of Maria Edgeworth, secured a friend to himself 
and his daughters for many of the latter years of his life. 

Among his public labors were those of the successive 
oiTices of Commissioner of Pilotage, entered upon in 
1835, and of Member of the Committee of the Tidal 
Harbors and Ports of Refuge in the United Kingdom 
in 1845. In 1846 he became Rear-Admiral on the re- 
tired list, rather than surrender his odice : but he never 
t ■■ yellow flag;" and the mortification of his 
3 but slightly solaced by the honor of the 
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Koighlbood of ttie Baih, conferred in 1848, The sudden 
expansion of railway projects so increased his work that 
hia hcallh began to fail ; but not till be had reached an 
age at which few men think of work at all. Early in 
1855 he was obliged to give up, and go home to a sick- 
bed for such time as might be left by a. painful and 
incurable disease. He was the same man to the last, 
active and clear in mind, benevolent and aJTectionate at 
heart, and benign in manners. His activity never Inter- 
fercd with his profound quietude and peace ; and I 
quietude and peace deepened as his mind brightenc<i 

He must have been personally known, more or l| 
10 many readers of this Record. They will not 1 
his countenance. He v.-a3 short in stature, but his 
tenance could nowhere pass without notice. lu a 
intelligence, shining honesty, and genial kindlint 
\-ealed the man so truly that, though he never spolu 
himself, few were so correctly understood. It 1 
to us that we never heard a fault attributed to hjia ; i 
we cannot say that we ever obsened one in him. 
record this is simple truth. He was attended in biaM 
hours by his adoring children, and died in the roidal^ 
them on the lyih of December, 1857. They and a 
should be thankful together that such a man ' 
to them so long. 



SIR JOHN RICHARDSON. 

Died Jukb 6th, 1865. 

Anothir of onr naval heroes — another of the band of 
Polar Discoverers, is gone, the mere news of whose 
depaiture revives in some of their own generation the 
enthusiasm of early days on behalf of the heroism 
which finds its exercise in enterprises of peace more 
aiduons than those of war. The elders of our time have 
not all fo^otten the first occasion on which they heard 
the lame of John Richardson; it was in 1819, when 
lieutenant Parry was already exploring among the ice, 
and when it seemed probable, as the Admiralty said, 
that Pany's object might be promoted by the despatch 
of a second expedition to ascertain where the Copper- 
mine River fell into the sea, and to trace the shore of 
the Polar Sea eastward from it This second charge 
was devolved upon Lieutenant Franklin, with whom 
was associated Dr. Richardson, a naval snigeon, de- 
scribed as well skilled in Natural History. Partners 
that enterprise, they were friends for life ; and, as none 
of us can have forgotten, devoted in death. It wonld 
have been strange to them, ready as they were for the 
same late, to have foreknown how differendy they would 
end their lives. One died behind the veil, as it we 
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nnbody knowing where he was, and how it ^red^ 
bim — far away among Uie ice, with the gud > 
round the sky, permitting; no nighl EiU the night of t 
fell on him — amidst damp and dreariness ; disccH 
if not hunger ; obstruction and discouragement, if fl 
hopelessness ; with only the glare of the sunshine onj 
snow, and the blue ice, and the glittering stretches a 
sea. The other died in a bappy old age, xa. the \ 
month of the year — in so different a scene, and i 
such different conditions ! Amidst the richest of S' 
verdure, in a still valley near Grasmere, whirfict be .1 
just returned from gay intercourse with old friead^^ 
surrounded by his family, he passed away in the I 
without pain. There was but a )'G3r of difference il 
age of tlie two friends ; there ivas a wonderful lih 
the most prominent of their experiences ; but a sil^ 
contrast in (heir way of leaving life. 

Sir John Richardson was a native of Dumfries^. I 
was educated at the Grammar School there, 
burgh he qualified himself for the medical profea 
and entered the Navy at twenty, as Assisunt Stu 
He saw something of war ; for he was at 
Copenhagen, and served afterward on the coasts o£ j 
Peninsula. Before he was thirty he took his deg 
M. D. at Edinburgh, and at thirty-one be matricdJ 
first of his three wives. Il was in the next )'ear 1 
he became an object of interest to the public, 
association with Parry and Franklin's explorations. 
May, 1819, (ill the neit January, he and FrankliaJl 
mained together ; and then the laUer, with Lieute 

1 Sir George) Back, proceeded on a sort of p 
tory trip of several hundred miles to the western e 
Lake Athabasca, while Dr. Richardson wa 
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r-quarters at Cumberland House, with Lieutenant 
Hood, till the opening of spring should enable them 
to ad>-ance lo the Coppermine River. The physician 
explored the vegetation and animal life of the neighb< 
hood, while the lieutenant made acquaintance with the 
Indians, sketching them, and joining Iheir hunting 
parties. 

Spring arrived ; the friends joined forces and pro- 
ceeded northward, but everything went wrong. The 
winter caught them in August, midway ; no supplies 
overlook them, and they had to winter while food 
ammunition were diminishing alarmingly. Lieutenant 
Back started southward for supplies, and returned ; 
there were new difllculties at every step ; some of the 
worst being caused by jealousies which induced officials 
of the North-West Company to detach llieir servants 
from the British officers, so as to leave ibem helpless in 
the wilds. When the party was ne.\t heard of in Eng- 
land, their story moved universal pity and admiration. 
They had navigated the Coppermine, and the sea and 
coast for some distance east and west ; tlicy had dis- 
covered lead, copper, and coal ; they had seen their 
i .rnocs destro)-ed by the fault of the Canadians who had 
I liirge of ihem ; and Dr. Richardson had all but perished 
ri the heroic attempt to swim the icy waters of the Cop- 
(■crmine River. He was drawn out apparently dead, 
and was revived with great difficulty — lo risk his life 
again and again in recovering the poor fellows who had 
dropped by the way, or overtaking those who had gone 
astray in their frenzy of terror and misery. All this was 
fcarfitl enough ; but it was woree that their quarters were 
mpty ; no supplies, no re-en forccm cuts, no token 
i-as there ; but the only prospect of living on a 
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diet of old shoes and unwholesome n 
live no longer. Then there was the murder of poor 
'' Hood by an attendant, who bo clearly intended lo 
destroy the two remaining Englishmen, Dr. Richardson 
and the seaman Hepburn, that Dr. Richardson ^-ery 
properly shot the wretch on (he first opportunity. The 
sufferings of that fearful time, and especially the neces- 
sary homicide, lefl their traces for hie on the countenance 
of the fearless and devoted explorer. The frequent re- 
mark of strangers, lo the end of his Lfe, was that his 
face had the expression of a man who had suffered to 
excess. The relief sent lo them by Lieutenant Back 
reached the survivors just in time ; and the kindness of 
the Indians who brought it, aided their recover)-. Wlien 
ihe dreary story was told in England, the news came 
with it that Dr. Richardson had brought away some 
scientific facts and observations of his own and poor 
Hood's, as well as tlieir brave chief's ; and these appcaretl 
in the Appendix to Franklin's Narrative. 

Three years had been consumed in this Expedition; 
and any man might have been excused from encoaDteT- 
ing the risk of such sufferings a second time ; but in 
1825 the two friends started again for the same cjreary 
region. They explored the Mackenzie River — the oik 
the western line of its delta, and the other the eastern. 
Dr. Richardson succeeding in coasting along to the 
mouth of the Coppermine River, which he ascended ns 
far as it was navigable. The friends returned in two 
years, and published in partnership their narratives of 
their explorations. In 1E29, and at intervals till 1836, 
Dr. Richardson published the work on the Zoology of 
the North British American regions which % "" 

fame as a naturalist. 
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He seemed now to be settled at home, in a repose 
which was not likely lo be disturbed. In 1838, being 
made physician to ibe fleet, be went to live at Haslar ; 
and two years later he became an Inspector of Naval . 
Hospitals, But there had been domestic changes. The ° 
death of his first wife, from whom his duties had sepa- j 
rated him for six years of their union, was followed by 
a second marriage in 1833, which was ended by death 
in 184;. It \vas in his grief under this bereavement 
that he committed himself once more to the work of 
Polar Discover^'. Under the loosening of his ties to 
home and life, he spontaneously promised Sir John J 
Franklin, when the latter sailed on his final voyage, thai " 
if the expedition did not reappear by the close of 1847, 
ho would go and try for a meeting on the part of the 
Polar coast they had explored in common. In the 
inten-al he married again ; and the pledge to Sir John 
Franklin mast have weighed heavily upon him. One 
sign that il did so was that he and his household steadily 
insisted on (he certainty of Sir John Franklin's return in 
the coming February. They refused 10 admit any doubt 
of this happy issue, when all the rest of the world was 
disheartened and almost despairing. January passed 
without news ; but then, January was not the month for 
that news. It would be in Februaiy, they bad always 
-aid, and not before. February came without news; 
1 lit there might be news in February till February was 
uue. At last February was gone; and there could be 
Lio more resistance to the necessity. He must go ; and 
lie went with the courageous cheerfulness of a brave and 
devoted man. He looked to the bright side — was con- 
fident he should soon find Franklin — did not contero- 
jjlaie a long absence, called on his friends lo admire his 
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provision of furs and eider-down, carried 
and his Wordsworth lo pass the evenings 



and I 






I the wilds, and, after writing from the last j 



ticable point, disappeared as i 
dead. By August, he and his comrade, Mr, Rac, were 
on the Polar shore, searching for traces of the Expedi- 
tion even-where between the Mackeniic and Coppermine 
rivers. Two other Expeditions were searching west and 
east of him ; and it did not appear that he could do 
anything more by remaining. lie therefore retamed 
in 1849. leaving Mr. Rae to prosecute inquiries which in 
two yeara more had no result. He returned, to wander 
no more, but to live a home-life, partly active and partly 
stndious, partly professional and partiy scientific, whil« 
hearing now of the completion of the discoveiy of a 
Northwest Passage, and now again of the ascertainment 
of the fate of Franklin and the doomed Expedition. 
Franklin had been dead before his friend started on the 
last journey ; and there, it seemed, ended Polar Explo- 
ration — at least in our time. They little knew the effect 
of their own example, and the inCnence of such narra- 
tives of adventure and glorious suffering as tlicin. 
Captain Sherard Osborne's new project, so zeal- 
ously supported and admiringly hailed, may have 
disclosed to the aged explorer now departed something 
more of the effect of such a life as his than he bad 
hitherto imagined. 

years more he remained at Haslar, sapcrio- 
tending the Museum, and publishing the narrative of bis 
latest travels, and rarious communications to scientific 
journals, besides discharging his duties as Inspector. 
When he drew near the age of seventy he resigned hii 
post, and retired to the Lake District, where be lived ton 
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more years in the repose suitable to his time of life. A [VII] \ 
healthy activiiy remained to the end ; he was known all 
round the neighborhood, Trom Windermere to Grasmere; ^' "iW J 
by his exertions of one kind or another. As, on the 
shores of the Polar Sea, in a hut of drift-wood, caulked 
with the sullen waters moaning outside, he 
ivercd leclmes to the hunters and boatmen of the 
edition on the soils they were to observe and report 
and the specimens they were to collect, so in the 
green valleys, and under the slated roofs of Westmoreland, 
he lectured to the country people on natural productions, 
and on the pursuit of knowledge. He was happy in his 
Jiome, proud of his sons, and among his neighbors, if 
grave and still, as if by nature or the discipline of suffer- 
ing, still genial at heaR, and more so in demeanor, as 
lime passed on. He was never seen more cheerful, and 
even gay, than on the last day of his life, when he went 
among the tradespeople, and was visiting friends to 
within eight hours of his death. He appeared in perfect 
health, and was reading late. A stroke of apopleity 
carried him off before the early summer dawn. After all 
the risks to which he subjected his life, and the condi- 
tion to which he was repeatedly reduced by cold, pro- 
longed hunger, and other hardships, he lived into his 
(caty-cighih year. 
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Died Septehbek 23d, iS54- 

Tub death of Lord Dcnman is an impressive event for 
other reasons than the universal reverence and affection 
in which he was held, and the rank he obtained in his 
profession. There were a few points in his life and 
action which will connect him in history with some of 
the marked events of his time, and ihc news of his 
decease vividly calls up in many minds the most memor- 
able scenes they have witnessed in our London streets, 
our country villages, and our Houses of Parliament 
During the exciting summer of 1820 his name vas, vilh 
his "brother Brougham's," in every raoutli. For long 
years after he was a sort of popular saint, through the 
virtuous sympathy that our people have the happiness of 
being subject to with those whom they clearly under- 
stand to have sacrificed worldly objects for somct 
higher. In the conflict between the clainiG of law | 
Partiamentary Privilege, from 1836 to 1841 
central figure; and with tliese salient points of J 
history- of our lime the name of Thomiis Denmaa-| 
ever be associated. 

His father, one of the Court ph}-sicians in the tin) 
George III., ^vas the son of a tradesman or i 
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ikcwell, in Dcrb)-shire ; a locality lo which ihc family 
r successive generations has been so attached that the 
e of descendants is likely to perpetuate the residence. 
; Denman was fond of his farm at Stoney Middlclon, 
' near Bakewell ; and Lord Denman improved the farm- 
house into a delightful residence. Dr. Denman had 
K;e children, Thomas, and two daughters, one of whom 
married to Dr. Baillie, and the other to the unhappy 
Richard Croft, who attended the princess Charlotte 
ler confinement, and, being unable to get over the 
shock of her death, committed suicide. It is probably 
because he was surrounded by phj'sicians in his family 
relations that Lord Denman has been reported to have 
been originally intended for the medical profession. This 
was not the case, his destination and choice having 
always been the bar. He was bom in 1779 : and, 
not being obliged, like most young barristera, to defer 
marriage to middle life, or to plunge their wives into 
poverty, he indulged himself with a home at an early 
age. He married, in 1804, Theodosia Ann Vevcrs, 
eldest daughter of a clergyman of Saxby, and grand- 
daughter of a Lincolnshire baronet, Fifteen children 
were the offspring of this marriage, of whom eleven 
BDrvtvcd, five sons and six married daughters, when Lady 
Denman died in 1S51. 

Mr. Denman's position at the bar became early a very 
honorable one ; and his name was connected especially 
widt causes and trials in which the liberty of the press 
was concerned. He appears on almost every occasion 
HI the records of the prosecutions for political lilwls, 
-i.isphcmy, and sedition, so frequent during the Torj- 
Administrations of the early part of the century ; and 
Km late as i34i, when a London publisher was prosc- 
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cuted for the publication of Shelley's "Queen Mab" 
the collected works of the poet, Lord Dcnraan, as C 
Justice, repealed the convicdon whicli he had 
wont lo avow as a young barrister. In summing up>^ 
remarked that it was better lo subvert objectioi 
opinions and sentiments by reason and argument t 
to suppress them by persecution of the promulg 
The circumstances of this latest trial showed him, 
way which must have been highly agreeable to his lib* 
mind, the progress that society had made since his ( 
days. The prosecution was instigated by a Free-thia 
who had undergone the penalties of an earlier lin^S 
prove the absurdity of the consequences of airy'ia^ 
the law. 

Mr. Denman was introduced into Parliament In i& 
by Mr, Calcraft, who had him returned for Uic boro 
of Wareham. He immediately distinguished him 
by his earnest advocacy of popular freedom — side 1 
side with Brougham and Lambton — on all the i 
occasions furnished by the troubled years of 1819 | 
iSzo. In those limes of a Manchester massacie^fl 
Calo-strecl conspiracy, Burdett leitere. and pro 
of authors and printers, Mr. Denman was always foil 
vigilant and eloquent in opposing Seizures of Anns E 
Seditious Meetings Bills, Blasphemous and 
Libels Bills, and doing his best to spoil the ' 
machinery of moral torture and intellectual rcstnc^ 
framed by the Eldons, Sidmouths, and Castlereagb*,! 
those unhappy days. His popularity was already g 
when his advocacy of the cause of Queen Caroline, J 
her return to England in rSjO, made him the idolJ 
more than "the populace," with whose admiration] 
was taunted so scornfully. He accepted the office < 




Solicitor-General to the Queen — at a sacrifice, he well 
knew and everybody knew, of his £iir professional pros- 
pects. From the hour thai, as one of her Commis- 
sioners (Mr. Brougham being the other), he met the 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Castlereagh as the King's 
Commissioners, it was felt that he had mined himself, 
if professional advancement was the object of his life. 
Not only were all the high offices of the law closed to 
him during the reign of the King, who was not yet 
crowned ; but the royal brothers, who were in the couise 
of nature to succeed him, were almost as virulent as 
the King against all aiders and abettors of the Queen's 
claims. Mr. Denman sulTered, as he knew he must, a 
long abej-ance of professional advancement ; but the 
~ 1 were not likely lo allow this to last fot- 

sr; and Thomas Denman was their Chief Justice at 
No one could wonder at the strength of the 
I popular feeling in his favor who heard, or even saw, 
mtas pleading on behalf of his injured client His noble 
i and majestic form were all alive with emotion ; 
a uucrance was as natural as that of any kindly citizen 
%bo was pitying the Queen by his own fireside : and the 
' Btrcnglh of his feelings roused his intellect and warmed 
his eloquence to a manifestation of power greater than 
appeared before or after. All England was in tears at 
that pathetic saying of his about the omission of the 
k.Qncen's name in the Liturgy, — that if she was prayed 
iratall, it was in the prayer"for all that are desolate 
nd affliaed." All England exulted when he drove 
! the charge of the prosecution against tlie Royal 
Husband himself in the felicitous quotation from " Para- 
eLosl;" 
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" The oUier Shape — 
If shape it might be called that shape had none; 
Or substance might be called that shadow seemed; 
For each seemed either: . . . what stemid hit heat 
The likeness of a ki«gly crown hadoii." 

Before the case was decided, and during an interval 
of adjournment, Mr. Denman went to Cheltenham, to 
obtain some repose after the excessive fati^es of iho 
summer — (he hottest of summers. His reception tbere 
was a fair indication of the feeling of the couauy 
toward him. The clergyman had refused permissioB 
to have the bells rung on his arrival. The inhabitants 
drew his carriage to his lodgings, and ivhen he bad retired 
from the window, whence he briefly thanked them, ihey 
demolished the clergyman's windows, broke opca tbe 
church, and rang a merry peal till late into the night 
The Corporation of London chose him their Common 
Serjeant ; and whatever dignity could be conferred, out- 
side the political and professional pate which he had 
declined to enter unworthily, was awarded him by popu- 
lar reverence and gratitude. One of the finest of his 
productions was tbe discourse at the opening of the 
Aldcrsgate-slreet Mechanics' Institute, in 1818, 
such associations had existed only five 
concluding passage of that address he urged the 1 
of applying literary enlightenment to the patsi 
social duly, and the wise and conscientious dischai 
political obligation ; and he who had himself so t 
his enlightenment to account had a right to the 1 
siasm with which his hearers received his exbotti 
a virtuous use of the suffrage. 

The period of exclusion was now, however, 
to an end. When the Grey Ministiy was fonncd 1 
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1830 he was made Attorney-General, and knighted for 
Uie ofiice, according to custom. The Nottingham people ^ 
returned him to Parliameot with high pride and delight. 
The Duke of Clarence, who had joined in the ptersecu- 
lion of the Queen, had now laid aside old controversies ; 
and he made the Liberal Attorney-General a peer in 
1S34, and Chief Justice of the King's BenciL In two 1 
more years. Lord Denman pronounced the decision that '^ 
brought on the perilous quarrel between the Law Courts 
and Parliament The history of the controversy need 
not be given here, as it may be found in the chronicles 
of the time, and seen lo involve much more than Lord 
Denman 's share in the business. It was he who brought 
on the struggle by his decision, in November 1836, that 1 
the authority of Parliament could not justiiy the pub- ^ 
lication of a Sibe! ; whereas the House of Commons / 
could not surrender their claim to publish what they ", 
thought proper, in entire independence of the Law 
Courts. The Hansards were bandied about between law 
and privilege ; the Sheriffs of London were imprisoned, 
quizzed, pitied, and caricatured ; but tboaghtful men 
felt that the occasion was one of extreme seriousness ; 
and Lord Denman had to bear the responsibility of 
having perilously overstrained one of the indispensable 
compromises of the Consliiulion. He was conGdeot 
throughout that he was right, and patriotically employed 
in vindicating ihe liberty of the subject from oppression 
by Parliament : and Parliament was equally convinced 
that the national liberties depended on their repudiating 
the control of the Law Courts. A more diificult ques- 
tion ran never occur under a Constitutional Govern- 
ment ; and it is sure lo come np, from time to time, 
lite that of State Rights in America, when some earnest 
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1 side to be right withoui being aUe^^ 



perceive that the other may not necessarily be wrong. 
In the controversy opened and conducted by Lord 
Denman, the respective claims were left unsettled ; and 
nothing was done but doubtfully providing for the 
single case of the publication of Parliamentary Reports. 
Lord Denman's service in the cose \\-as depositing in 
the armory of the Law Courts a quiverful of argu- 
ments for the use of successive combatants, whenever 
the battle shall be renewed. Perhaps the only good 
result of the whole affair \vas a lesson of caatioa to 
others than the narrow-minded and superficial bow Ihcy 
stir the great questions which, while they are the i 
of our growing and nourishing Constitution, are i 
pable of definition and circumscription. They amd 
a matter of ordinary party politics ; for aristociatic i| 
democratic institutions are alike troubled with them ^1^" 
indeed it might be said, in a large >vay, that all roetluxk 
of human association in fact are. 

It was Lord Denman's business to preside in the 
House of Peers, as its Lord High Steward, on occasioa 
of the absurd trial of the troublesome and quarrelsoniB 
Lord Cardigan in 1S41, for a " felonious attempt" to 
(ight a dnel. The Earl was acquitted through a mistake, 
accidental or otherwise, in the name of the person chal- 
lenged. The waste of time, money, and solemnity on 
such a farce was vexatious enough ; but the treat of the 
occasion was the noble-looking Judge. To the last ^Kf 
of his sitting in his own Court, strangers thronged in ttt 
gaze on that majesdc and benevolent countenance. Ix 
S50 that his intimate iriend. Lord r^mp^wB 
(who made his way through life very ca^ by c 
ever>'body he had to do with his "friend"), dis 





•"Aat Loril Denman was loo old for his ofTicc, — though 
two years younger than Loid Campbell himself. Lord 
Campbell urged so forcibly upon everybody the decline 
in his friend's powers, that people who had not perceived 
it before began to think it must be so. Lord Denman 
declared himself perfectly up to his work ; and his affec- 
tionate friend shook his head, and stirred up other people 
to appeal to Lord Penman's patriotism to retire before 
his funaion should suffer further from his weight of years. 
Hurt, displeased, and reluctant, Lord Denman resigned 
his office, and bis brisk senior nimbly stepped into it, 
and enlivened with jokes the tribunal which had been 
graced by his predecessor's sweetness and majesty. 
Whether Lord Denman 's powers were failing, men were 
not agreed ; but iliere was no dispute about whether 
Lord Campbell was the proper person to cffert his 
removal. The tributes of respect and affection offered 
by the bar and the public to the retiring judge were 
ifuly consolatory to his ruffled feelings, and as richly 
deserved as any honors ever offered lo an aged public 

In his retirement he was tenderly cheered, and in due 
Course nursed by his affectionate children, and especially 
by his eldest son, who was his Judge's Associate when 
he was on the bench. He interested himself much in 
Ihc Slave Trade question, in favor of the maintenance 
our squadron of cruisers off the African coast, in 
ih service his second son. Captain Denman, distin- 
gsishcd himself As long as he could attend Pariiamcnt 
I^rd Denman spoke annually on the subject ; and then 
he wrote upon it. His feelings were considered to be 
belter than his reasonings in the case ; but it was cheer- 
inn "o see that while the gloom of age and infirmity was 
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gaihering round him, the beacon light of human rigl 
which had guided his whole course, still shone for him 
and fixed his earnest gaze. The best part of him tasted 
longest and wore well. While well qualified as a lawj-er, 
he was not made Tor eminence by that c[ualificaiion, if 
unsupported by others. He was of a higher order as a 
patriol ; and highest as a man and a neighbor. So, 
\vhcn he bad retired from his professional career, be 
commanded respect for his unimpaired solicitude for the 
public weal, and a tender reverence for his pciK)iial 
virtues and graces. He leaves so numerous a poslcri^ 
that his name will be a source of domestic pride la 
many homes, for generations to come ; and, bowcKcr 
long the tradition may run, the record of History will 
run parallel with it. In no relalton is tliere any feu 
that the name of Thomas Dcnman should be forgotten. 
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Died Jl-he 830, 1861. 

Such was ihc dignity arrived at by die skilful man who 
delighted in telling us, with the balF-innocent, half-lace- 
tioiis face that he put on as he spoke the ollen-repeated 
words, that he was only "Plain John Campbell," the 
humble son of a humble Scotch minister, while all 
hearers knew all die while that there was not such a man 

I for getting on in the three kingdoms. The public beard 
i, and his own friends heard less, in the latter part of 

1 1)15 life, about his plainness and humility, and the paternal 
e ; but he had exhibited these things so often in bis 

I'dectioneering speeches and ofliciat addresses that he was 
best known as Plain John Campbell to the lasL 

The paternal manse was in Fifeshire ; and there John 
was bora in 1781. He was educated at Sl Andrews, 
where he took the degree of M.A. He repaired to 

t London to pursue liis legal studies, poor in purse, but 
with a source of income in his pocket in the shape of a 
letter to Mr. Peny, of the Morning Chronicle, who em- 
liloyed him both as theatrical critic and as 3 parliamentary 
ttportcr. His industry was extraordinary; and he studied 
likw as efTeciually in the mornings as if he had not been 
at work half the nighu His jocose humor tightened all 
the labors of his life Lo himself and his comrades. 
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He was called IQ the bar in iSo6, after completing' I 
■ studies under Mr. Tidd, the author of the celebrated 
" Tidd's Practice." His first employment was reporting 
Lord Ellenborough's judgments at Nisi Prius, — a vcty 
high service, as is known to all who are Kware of the ase 
made of ihose judgments as authorities ; and their value 
Is enhanced by the notes of the reporter. Mr. Campbell 
rose rapidly through the drudging stages of his profession, 
became Ic-ader on the O.tford Circuit and at Nisi Prius, 
and in 1821 married the daughter of Mr, Scarlett, after- 
ward Lord Abinger. His professional income, alre»ly 
large, became enormous ; and the best care was taken of 
it. In 18^7 he was made King's Counsel, and in 1831 
Solicitor-Genera!. In 1834 he v^ Attorney-General, 
and in that capacity obtained great professional tnumphs, 
in the two cases of the Melbourne and Stockdalc trials. 
In the Melbourne case, no doubt, his feelings were really 
and deeply interested, and his conviction of ilic mistake 
involved in the prosecution was entire. In the Stockdalc 
case he enjoyed his work, from the perplexity and ludi- 
crous features of the affiiir. He argued on behalf of 
Parliament against his friend Denman and the Court of 
Queen's Bench, and quizzed the poor innocent relucti 
SheriOs in their quizzical imprisonment, with keen r 
He ivas, moreover, not at all sorry to turn public n 
away from a political false step of his own, which J 
found, in the autumn of 1839, to be no joke, thoof 
tried to make it one. Chartism was rife, as we g 
member, toM'ard the close of 1838. The MinistryJ 
Parliament were willing to be merciful, in c 
of much recent popular suffering ; and it does not 9\ 
that their indulgence was misapplied, except 10 t 
of Frost, about whose official position and doinsB t 
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& some of that mistake of fact which ciiaracterizcd ihc 
inexperienced Wliig rule of ihose days. The Atlorney- 
General was naluialiy and excusably complacent about 
the wisdom of the Government in abiding by the ordinaij- 
law, when the Consen-atives were crying out for coercion ; 
but he let his compiaccnc)- get the belter of his prudence ; 
and at a public breaktast given in his honor at Edin- 
bui^h, after the riots of the summer of 1839, boasted 
thai Chartism was extinct. He, as the firel Law Officer 
of the Crown, had misled the Ministers by similar as- 
surances ; and he had also encouraged the Chartists, by 
showing them that Government was off its guard. On 
[he 3d of November occurred the Newport insurrection ; 
and Sit John Campbell (as he had become by that time) 
had to bear something more than raillery on his not 
having the second-sight of his country, nor even the use 
of common eyes. 

His next promotion was not effected under kindly and 
graceful influences. Just before the Whig Government 
went out in 1841, and when the event was clearly fore- 
BCCD by everybody, while struggled against by the holders 
of power, a Bill was brought in, and urged forward with 
enreme haate, to provide two new Judgeships in the 
Court of Chancery ; it being universally understood thai 
Sir John Campbell was to step into one of them when 
obliged to resign the Attorney-Generalship. Remon- 
suance waa made against the intention to put a Common 
Law practitioner, howler eminent, into an Equity 
judgeship ; and on other accounts also the measure was 
found impracticable ; and it was thrown up. The Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, Lord Plunket, was then written to, in 

: (jimu week, to request him to resign the seal to 

r John Campbell. Lord Plunket indignantly refused. 
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The minislerial newspapers then prescmetl para 
about his age and infirmities, and his long-felt wid 
retire. He openly contradicted this news, declared b 
self quite well, and denied having ever said a word ab^ 
retiring. He was pressed more urgently by his i 
lerial correspondents, and reminded of the Bishoprics 
Tuam having been recently given to his son, and of qi 
patronage of which he had obtained the fruits ; i 
obeyed at last, avowing in his farewell address the I 
of the case. He carried with him his title to a 
pension of 4,000/. a year ; and Plain John, stepping fi 
his seat, anticipated the same. But the delays had | 
the matter off rather too long. Lord Campbell 1 
Chancellor of Ireland for only a single day, after h 
received his peerage for llie purpose. His wife had t 
a peeress for some years, owing to the curions fact t 
his services in the Commons could not be dispensed wilh 
by the Whig ministry. His wife was thererore mado 
Lady Stratheden, with descent tg her son ; and Sir JobB 
was promised a peerage at a future time ; that time 
arriving when he filled his alienated friend's scat foe 
one day. 

On leaving Ireland, and giving up bis claim Eot a 
retiring pension. Lord Campbell became a Ca3>i]ict 
Minister as Chancellor of the Docliy of Lancaster. 
His energy now devoted itself 10 literature; and h« 
began to bring out his " Lives of the Chancellors." la 
that work he has described himself beiier than any ou 
else coultl describe him. The style is cnieruining, the 
facts anything that he chose 10 make them, and tbe 
spirit depreciatory to the last degree. The late Sir 
Harris Nicolas, the highest possible authority in 
quarian memoirs, accidcnully csamincil some old ll 
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expressly contradicted Lord Campbells painful 
bcount of Sir Christopher Hatton ; and was so struck 
jrthe easy style of statement in Lord Campbell's Life 
of that Chancellor ihat he made further investigations 
among State papers, and established and published a 
case of malversation of materials which will not easily 
be forgotten. The same process was afterward carried 
on, with the same result, by the Westminsler Jfarikv, 
which entirely overllirew the value of the work as His- 
toiy or Biography, while stamping upon it the imputation 
of iibcl on the reputation of personages long gone 
where the voice of praise or censure cannot reach them. 
Lord Campbell certainly saw Sir H. Nicolas's exposures ; 
for he omitted a few statements, qualified others, and 
inserted "it is said" in yet other instances; leaving, 
howe\-er, a considerable number uncorrected, lo pass 
through successive editions, and become History jf no 
vigilant curator of the fame of the dead does not lake 
measures to preclude an evil so serious. 

Dtcratttre was not, however, sufBcient lo occupy the 
energies of this industrious lawyer; nor his office in 
satisfy his ambition. As might easily have been anlici- 
pated, he found another judge who might be persuaded 
that he was too old and infirm for office, and had better 
resign in his lavor. His old friend. Lord Denman, two 
ears younger than Lord Campbell, was pronounced in 
so infirm that he ought to resign tlie Chief Juslice- 
Lord Denman protested, as Lord Plunket had 
me, that he was perfectly well able to go through his 
: but Lord Campbell thought otherwise ; and im- 
pediately the newspapers began to bewail Lord Den- 
eight of years, and to predict that his sprightly 
scnioi would soon be in his scat ; and early in 1650 the 
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:vent took place accordingly. When the spectators wl 
law him take bis seat Tor the lirsC time remarked on ibe 
'green old age" of the vivacious Judge, they asked one 
another, whh mirth like his own, who would ever 
able to persuade him that he was too old for 
Would he meet with a successor who would take 
denial on that point, as he had taken none from the 
old friends whom he had superseded? U he had 
heard the whisper, he would have laughed with the" 
latora. His drollery was as patent as ever. Ever 
he had entered the Lords he had joined with Lord 
Brougham in enacting perpetual scenes for the amnse- 
ment of the peers and readers of the debates. The 
sparring of the two Law Lords was the severest ever 
known lo pass between persons who persisted in calling 
one another "friend." The noble and learned "&iea<Js"_ 
said the most astonishing things of and to each 
without ever coming to blows. There was no danger^ 
that ; for Lord Campbell could bear anything, and 
not care enough to lose his temper seriously. The 
lacetiousncss manifested itself on the Bench, witboot 
being aggravated by the same opposition. Of all th« 
Chief Justices whose lives he in course of lime 
no one probably could surpass him in the amuscmcot 
afforded to the bar, the witnesses, the culprit, and 
audience ; sometimes at moments when tears would 
come, unless driven back by one of the Judge's 
In 1S59 he ntiained the highest honors of his profc 
in the Lord Chancellorship. 

In his judicial office in the House of Lords be 
extremely diligent, and cmincnily serviceable. 
Iaw)-er, his abund.-int reading and un&iling assiduj^ 
(icd the success which his indomitable detenoii 
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get on would probably have obtained at all events. He 
was not 3 scholar ; nor were his countenance and voice 
prepossessing, nor his manners good. He was pleasant 
and good-humored in Court and in the drawing-room ; 
and the consideration he ohwined thus, and by his wealth 
(understood but not manifested), and by his rank, and 
especially by his success, was enough for him. Heartfelt 
respect and intimate friendship were not necessary to 
him ; and he would probably have been quite content 
with the knowledge that, after his death, he would be 
held up as an example of the social success obtainable 
in our fortunate country by energy and assiduity, steadily 
reaching forward to the prizes of ambition. 

He was not called on to endure ihe weaknesses of age 
which he was so acute in recognizing in men younger 
than himself. In full possession of his powers, Jie at- 
teodtd a Cabinet Council the day before his death, and 
afterward entcrlained a large party at dinner, retiring to 
rest after midnight, without any tone of fatigue in his 
"good-night." In the morning he was found dead in 
his chair. As his life had been gay and foitunate, his 
death was quiet and easy. Such welfare as he had, need 
not be grudged to him. Much of it he earned for him- 
self; and some of it was a poor substitute for blessings 
and enjoyments relished with even a greater keenness 
^^ttn his by poorer, more modest, refined, and honored 
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Died Nov. 3$Ta, 1864. 

Thk death of Mr. Roberts will esciie interest and r 
over a wider area than the loss of perhaps any 4 
Artist of the present generation in our couQliy ; 
other is lamiliaily known in so many counlries of Ean 
and beyond it. He spent his cheerful life ii 
Ihrough them, with a keen and studious eye and a li 
hand, and in imparting to the world, with > 
fidelity, what he had seen. He published his im 
sions in so many ivays, gave out 30 many of Uicni(4 
so various and in such accessible forms, that the p 
of many countries know what his services have l 
their own architectural monuments, their pictui 
towns, their characteristic sceneiy, and the aspect 1 
ways of their inhabitants. His pictures have bceo i 
graved for works of a wide range of character 1 
circulation at home and abroad, from the superb t 
illustrating the Holy Lands of the East in 346 gubj 
to the preiiy little Annuals in their early days. 
impression he produced was probably very mucb' I 
same in all the countries and all the societies in 1 
he was known through his works. His specittli^ 
always assumed to be ardiitectural delineation ; 1 
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Ihia lie will long be regarded as supreme among us, 
because his genius opened his eyes to the noblest 
aspects of noble edifices, subordinating, but not neglect- 
ing, the minor characteristics, and so inialHbly per- 
ceiving the distinctive splendor and beauty of each of 
many cathedrals, temples, Eastern pyramids and bazaars, 
and old Western to\sTis, willi their castles and municipial 
buildings, as to show to the residents more in the 
edifices before their eyes than they had ever seen 
for ihemsclvcs. It is, doubtless, as a painter of archi- 
tecture [!iat be will be spoken of in the many lands in 
which he will be regretted ; but yet it is difficult to show 
thai his landscapes arc not as true and distinctive, as 
broadly viewed and as faithfully presented, as the edifices 
hieh they surround. An equal excellence may, for the 
lost part, be recognized in the figures which animate 
icr the one or the other. Such a variety of lines of 
iice, and such industrj' and facilii)', are rare in 
isclves, and very rarely recognized by such a multi- 
tude of admirers as in Mr. Roberts's case ; and the 
sorrow for his death will be in proportion to the influ- 
ence of his life and works. The best appreciation of 
his truth is lo be found among persons who know the 
scenes, either as residents or as travellers. His pictures 
may be seen to be very \'ariousIy estimated by a suc- 
cession of visitors in the same day and the same hour ; 
but the difference lies in the knowledge or ignorance of 
the scene or its main conditions, on the part of the 
gazers One of his pictures of an Eg}'plian temple may 
bring out from an untravcUcd observer a remark on the 
opaque color, and the wildly unnatural hues of moun* 
er, and sky : and at the same moment 
iPe voyager may be feeling, at the first glance, and 
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more and more as he gazes, a thrill such as he has i 
relt since he fitst saw a sunset in (he dcscn. 
coloring is true, except in as far as it i 
subdued to meet the requirements of Art, as it is u 
stood in England; and the opacity is, to the Iravt 
eye, the special transparenc)' of such climates as that'j 
Egypt, where the clearness of the atmosphere coofooi 
space and distance, and concentrates color in % i 
incomprehensible to the inhabitants of misty couotii 
That Mr. Roberts should have conveyed these ] 
liarities of Egj'ptian and Arabian scenery, and the ( 
acteristics of his own dear Scotland, and of Mo< 
Spain, and of kaif-Eastem Austria, and of bright Fra 
and of dim London, manifests a versatility which, j 
combination with bis steadiness of purpose, tnust 1 
recognized as genius. 

This is not the less true for his owing e 
facility to a very unusual early training. He served'^ 
apprenticeship to a ho use- pa inter, which might not k 
much to do with it ; but he was afterward a i 
painter ; and if he escaped the dangets of such a n 
of early practice, he was sure to derive advantage f 
it. In the humbler occupation he had for a com 
Hay, wlio became a true artist in the province of h« 
decoration ; and hia fellow scene-painter at Drury 1 
was Stan field. 

David Roberts was a native of Edinburgh. 
f bom on the a4th of October, 1796, and was 
sixty-eight at the time of his death. While siiU'i^ 
apprentice to the bouse-painter, he was admitted to t 
Trustees' Academy, where Wilkie, Allan, and 
began to learn their art. Roberts, however, aUa 
only once, when he made a study of a hand. The | 
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dear view now lo be bad of him is in his HveiMy-seventh 
year, when he was m-orking, with Stanfield as a comrade, 
for the Drur)- Lane stage. Two years later, he and an 
illustrious company of brother artists instituted the 
Society of British Artists ; and Roberts was Vice- 
President of this Society for some lime. He exhibited 
in it the first pictures that we hear of; one of Drj'burgh, 
and two of Melrose Abbey. Thus he began with archi- 
tectural painting, which ii-as the great object of his life 
and art to the end. 

In 1825 he had evidently been beginning: his travels ; 
for he showed to the world what he had seen at Dieppe 
and Rouen. In the following year he exhibited for the 
first lime at the Roj-al Academy. He seems, however, 
to have been happier with the Socictj-, for he exhibited 
regnlarly there, while appearing only once for eight years 
at the Academy. He was travelling and painting during 
the interval, and the most noticeable work of the period 
was the picture which he painted for Lord Northwick, 
and which is now in Sir Robert Peel's collection, "The 
Depanure of the Israelites from Egypt " He had not yet 
been in Egj-pl ; but neither had be been in India, and 
Mc fmd him painting the EUora Cave. He worked from 
.1 sketch by Captain Grindtay. 

For some years the variety of his subjects seems now 
as wonderful as his industry. We find in the list Scotch, 
Dutch, English, and Rhenish towns, from studies of his 
own. There is a Portuguese one ; but that is from a 
:h of Charles Landscer's. He was in Spain, how- 
1834; and thence he sent the "Gcralda at 
Seriile," painted on the spot, and the work which fixed 
hb rank as a great painter — "The Cathedral at Burgos." 
I( may be seen in the National collection, aa Mr. Vernon 
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immediate!}' purchased it. Mr. Sheepshanks aftenmni 
secured the two others which appear in the National 
Caller}' — " The Crjpt at Rosslyn Chapel," and ibe 
"Spanish Scene on the Davro, at Grenada." 

For four years at this time he contributed largeljr'il 
tlie Annuals which were the fashion of the period ; 
to these, perhaps, he owed his first celebrity beyond J 
own island ; for, by the illustrated publications of '1 
day the continental people learned to know ihc s 
of their own and one another's countries. The I 
engravings from his views in the Landscape Annual, d 
in illtjstralion of "The Pilgrims of the Rhine," 
his lithographed "Spanish Sketches," were s compl 
novelty to half the Continent. The grand achiev 
however, was the "Sketches in the Holy Land,") 
neighboring countries — one of the lai^est illm 
works in existence, and no less eminent for its fidclt^ 
and its character of vitality than for its splendor. It 
was while he was studying these scenes on the spot that 
he was made an Associate of the Roval Academy in 
1S39. In 1841. I>e became an Academician ; and in ifae 
following year the great folio work began to appear— 
Louis Haghe being tlie engraver, and Dr. Croty I 
contributor of the letterpress. The whole required I 
labor of eight years on (he part of the artist and tfaofl 
graver. 

That is above twenty years ago; and the prodoi 
of bis wealth of that sort has ne%-er c 
paused — from that time to this. We look back witbv 
dec on sach a production of works of such qn 
the "Baalbec," the "Jerusalem from the Mou 
Olives," "The Temple of the Sun at Baalbec,*' 
oni readeis will remember at the Internationa) ] 
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lion of 1862; "The Destruction of Jerusalem;" 
picture painted by royal command of "The Opening 
of the Esliibilion of 1851 ;" and the great panoramit 
picture of Rome, presented by Mr. Roberts to his 
native city. Edinburgh had before given him the free- 
city ; and she was not left unrepresented 
amidst ihe old capitals which he illustrated in long 
•occcssion. Rome, Venice, Vienna, and many more, 
snd finally London, were so painted by him as to secure 
(o future generations a clear conception of what the great 
cities of Europe looked like (as regards their most promi- 
nent features) in our centur)-. 

Those piaures of London, as seen from the Thames, 
are the latest memorials we have of David Roberts. 
He was employed on two of them at the time of his 
death. It was nevertheless an old scheme. Turner 
once told him that he had thought of painting London 
from points of view on tlie Thames ; but he decided thai 
the scheme \\3& too wide for him. When he relinquished 
it, David Roberts seems to have taken it up ; and he 
accumulated a mass of materials for it which it is mourn- 
ful to think of, now that he is gone. Our readers must 
have a vivid remembrance of the fine rendering of St, 
Paul's, as presented in the pictures in the Academy Ex- 
hibition. The series was painted for Mr. Charles Lucas, 
iwbo has hung them together. One of the unfinished 
Lures is a view of St. Paula from Ludgate Hill; the 
lodier, nearly finished, is tlie Palace of Westminster seen 
river. 
H« leaves a rich legacy of professional treasures, be- 
Utcse incomplete pictures. He. parted with very 
of his water-color sketches and drawings made in the 
he IravcUed through. He rarely parted with 







an original sketch ; and ne may all concei\-e what k 
number there must be of them. There is also a com- 
plete series of an interesting order of memoranda. It 
was his habit to make a pen-and-ink etching of evay 
picture he painted, with notes recording the size aod other 
conditions of the work. This is not only a precious leg*- 
cy to his descendants, but a valuable record for the world 
of Art. 

He n-as a very cheerful man. This roust have been 
evident to all who had any acquaintance with him ; lor 
his genial temper manifested itself in his &ce, and hh 
voice, and the mirth of his convcrsalion. He had the 
enjoyment which belongs to the inclination and habit of 
industry, without the drawback of the stiffness, and nar- 
rowness, and restlessness which too often attend iL In 
the last autumn of his life, when he was absent from 
his regular work, and staying at fionchurch with hit 
daughter and son-in-law and their family, he occupied 
himself with cleaning and renovating bis old sketches 
conversing gayly all the while. His health was good; 
his &me was rising, as appeared by the conslanilj in- 
creasing prices given for his works ; he was blessed in 
family affection, and rich in friends. He was passing in- 
to old age thus happily when he was struck down by a 
death which spared him the suffering of illness, inOrmi^, 
and decline. On the 25ih November he went out from 
his own house in apparent health, and cheerful as usual. 
He staggered and fell in the sUeet ; and died at seven ibe 
same evening. 

All the world knew of his energy and industry. All 
his acquaintance were aware of his libenUiiy of litma 
and of temper on all the great subjects which ustullf 
divide men by iheir very interest in them. No aaa mi 
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the worse willi David Roberts for any opinions con- 
Bcientiouslj' formed and honestly held ; and he asked 
no leave for holding his own conviaions. Some, but 
not many, knew what his munificence was to the needy 
members of any department of Art, and how generous 
his support of all good schemes for the benefit of artists, 
His eye, and heart, and hand were open to discern, and 
s}-mpathize with, and foster ability in his own line of 
life, or in any other. David Roberts, the Royal Acade- 
mician, will be regretted far and near, and his death 
recorded as one of the grave losses of a grave period ; 
but as the generous patron, the hearty friend, and the 
beloved father and grandfather, he is mourned as deeply 
as any man who never ran any risk of being spoiled by 
fame, or filled with the pride of his conquest over the 
disadvantages of his early life, and his achievement of 
such a position as he held. lie had made himself a 
man of mark ; and he was one of few who, having 
for such a feat, have preserved heart, and 
y, and gentleness enough not to be the less 
IPP7 for iL 
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MISS BERRY. 

Born March i6th, 1763. Died Nov. 20TH, 185Z. 

An event has occurred vbich makes us ask ourselves ^ 
whether we have really passed the middle of our century. ' 
In the course of Saturday night, November 20, one died 
who could and did tell so much of what happened early 
in the reign of George III., that her hearers felt as if 
they were in peisonal reladons with the men of that 
time. ]\tiss Beny was remarkable enough in herself to 
have excited a good deal of emotion by dying any time 
within the last seventy years. ' Dying now, she leaves as 
strong as ever the impression of her admirable Acuities, 
her generous and affectionate nature, and her high accom- 
plishments, while awakening us to a retrospect of the 
changes and fashions of our English intellect, as ex- 
pressed by literature. She was not only the Woman of 
Letters of the last century, carried far forward into our 
own — she was not only the Woman of Fashion who was 
familiar with the gayeties of life before the &ir daughters 
of George III. were seen abroad, and who had her own 
will and way with society up to last Saturday night : she 
was the repository of the whole literary history of four- 
score years ; and when she was pleased to throw open 
the folding-doors of her memory, they were found to be 
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mirrors: and in ihera was seen the whole processidfj 
literature, from ihe mouniful Con-p«r to Teanysoaj 
Laureate. 

It was a curious sight — visible till recently, thoagh n 
all are gone — the chatting of three ladies on the same 
sofa — the two Miss Berrys and their intimate friend. 
Lady Charlotte Lindsay. Lady Charlolle Lindsay was 
the daughter of Lord North; and Ihe Miss Benj-s bad 
both received, as was never any secret, the offer of the 
hand of Horace Walpole. It is Irue he was old, and 
knew himself lo be declining, and made this offer as an 
act of friendship and gratitude; but still, the fatt re- 
mains that she who died last Saturday night iDight have 
been the wife of him who had the poet Gray for hia 
tutor. These ladies brought Into our lime a. good deal 
of the manners, the conversation, and the dress of ihe 
last centuiy ; but not at all in a way to cast any restraint 

the youngest of their visitora, or to check the inclina- 
tion to inquire into the thoughts and ways of men long 
dead, and the influence of modes long passed away. It 
was said that Miss Berrj's parties were rather Mat, and 
perhaps they were so ; but she was not aware of it ; and 
all thought of contemporary pedantry dissolved under 
her stories of how she once found on the table, on her 
n from a ball, a volume of "Plays on the Passions," 
and how she kneeled on a chair at the table to see what 
the book was like, and was found there — featliers and 
satin shoes and all — by the servant who came to let in the 
winter morning light ; or of how the world of literature 
was perplexed and distressed — as a swarm of bees iltat 
have lost their queen — when Dr. Johnson died ; or of 
how Charles Fox used to wonder that people could make 
such a fuss about that dullest of new booka — Adun 
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Smitli's "Wealth of Nations," He was an Eton boy, 
just promised a trip to Paris by his father, when Miss 
Berry was bom ; and Pitt was a child in the nursery, 
probably applauded by his maid for his success in learn- 
ing to speak plain. Bums was then toddling in and out, 
over ihe threshold of his father's collage. Just when she 
wasenlering on the novel-reading age, "Evelina" came 
out ; and Fanny Bumey's series of novels were to that 
generation of young people what Scott's were to the next 
but one. If the youths and maidens of that time had 
bad fiction, they had good history ; for the learned M 
Gibbon gave them volume after volume which made ihcm 
proud of their age. They talked about their poets ; ; 
no doubt, each had an idol in that day as in ours 
fcrybody's. The earnestness, sense, feeling, and point 
if Cowper delighted some ; and they reverently lold of 
sorrows of his secluded life, as glimpses were caught 
lim in his walks with Mrs. Unwin. Others stood on 
le lo peep into Dr. Darwin's "chaise" as he went his 
professional round, writing and polishing his verses as he 
went; and his admirers insisted that nothing so brilliant 
had ever been written before. Miss Berry must have 
II Teraembcred the first exhibition of this brilliancj- 
ire the careless eyes of the world ; and she must 
Ive remembered the strangeness of the contrast when 
Crabbc tried his homely pathos, encouraged to do so by 
Burke. And then came something which it is scarcely 
credible that the world should have received during 
the period of Johnson's old age, and the maturity of 
Gibbon, and Sir Wm. Jones, and Burns — the wretched 
ibyming of tJie Balheaston set of sentimental pedants. 
rebuke of them, the now mature woman saw the theory 
IWordswoith rise ; and in rebuke of him she saw the 
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young and confident Jeffrey and his comrades arise ; 
and in rebuke of them saw the Quarterly Ra-iaa arise, 
when she was beginning to be elderly. She saw Jonnna 
Baillie's great fame rise and decline, wilhoui cither the 
rise or decline changing in the least the countenance or 
the mood of the happy being whose sunshine came from 
quite another luminary than fame. She saw ibe rise of 
Wordsworth's fame, growing as it did out of the reacUon 
against the pomps and vanities of the Johnsonian and 
Darwinian schools ; and she lived to see its decline when 
the great purpose was ful^ilcd, of inducing poets lo say 
what ihey mean, in words which will answer that purpose. 
She saw the beginning and the end of Aloorc's popu- 
larity ; and the rise and establishment of Campbelt'& 
The short career of Byron passed before ber eyes Uke a 
summer storm ; and that of Scott constilnted a great 
interest of her life for many years. What an experience 
■to have studied the period of horrors, represented bjf 
Monk Lewis — of conventionalism in Fanny Bumey — of 
metaphysical fiction in Godwin — of historical loinance 
in Scott — and of a new order of Gclion in Dicken^ 
which it is yet loo soon lo characterize by a phrase. 
We might go on for hours, and not exhaust the histoij 
what she saw on the side of Literature alone. If we 
attempted to number the scienlific men who hai'e crossed 
her threshold — the foreigners who found within her doors 
the best of London and the cream of society, we should 
never have done. And of Political changes, she nw 
the continental wats, the establishment of Ainericui 
Independence, the long series of French Revolutions: 
and again, the career of Washington, of Napoleon, of 
Nelson, of Wellington, with that of all the Stau»io«a 
from Lord Chatham lo Peel — from Franklin to Wcbxei; 
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But it is too muclL It is bewildering to us, ibough it 
never overpowered lier. She seemed to forget noihing, 
and to notice ever)-thing, and to be able to bear so long 
a life in such Omes ; but she might well be glad to sink 
to sleep after so long-drawn a pageant of the world's 
pomps and vanities, and transient idolatries, and eternal 

Reviewing the spectacle, it appears to us, as it probably 
I ber, that there is no prevalent taste, at least in 
Ibleralure, without a counteraction on the spot, preparing 
society for a reaction. Miss Beriy used to say that she 
published ihe later volumes of Walpole's Correspon- 
dence to prove that the world was wrong in thinking him 
heartless ; she believing the appearance of heartlessness 
in him to be ascribable to tlie influences of his time. She 
did not succeed in changing Ihe world's judgment of her 
friend ; and this was partly because the influences of the 
time did not prevent other men from showing heart. 
Charles James Fox had a heart ; and so had Burke and 
t good many more. While Johnson and then Darwin 
corrupting men's taste in diction, Cowper was 
ping it pure enough to enjoy the three rising poets, 
like only in their plainness of speech — Ciabbe, Bums, 
I Wordsworth. Before Miss Bumey had eichausted 
r patience, the practical ^laria Edgeworlh waa grow- 
&)g op. While Godwin would have engaged us wholly 
with the interior scenery of Man's nature, Scott was 
fitting up his theatre for his mighty procession of cos- 

E'-'^'s, with men in them to set them moving ; and Jane 
m, whose name and works will outlive many that were 
osed immortal, was stealthily putting forth her un- 
hed delineations of domestic life in the middle classes 
ir over-living England. And against the somewhat 
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feeble elegance of Sic William Jones's learning there was 
the safeguard of Gibbon's marvellous combination of 
strength and richness in his erudiiion. The vigor of 
Campbell's lyrics was a set-off against the preiiiness of 
Moore's. The subtlety of Coleridge meets its match, and 
a good deal more, in the development of Science ; and 
the morose complainings of Byron arc less and less 
echoed now that the peace has opened the world to 
gentry whose energies would be self-corroding if they 
were under blockade at home, through a universal con- 
tinental war. Byron is read at sea now, on the way to 
the North Pole, or to California, or to Borneo ; and in 
that way his woes can do no harm, "To evctjlhing 
tbere is a season ; " and to every fashion of a season 
there is an antagonism preparing, Thus all things have 
their turn ; all human faculties have their stitnulas, 
sooner or later, supposing them to be put in the way 
of the influences of social life. 

It \\z& eminently so in the case of the aged lady who 
is gone from us ; and well did her mind respond to the 
discipline offered by her long and favorable life of ninety 
years. One would like to know how she herself summed 
up such an experience as hers — the spectacle of SO 
many everlasting things dissolved — so many engrossing 
things forgotten — so many settled things set afloat again, 
and floated out of sighL Perhaps those true vordt 
wandered once more into her mind as her eyes were 
closing : 

"We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of; and our UtUc life 
Is rounded with a sleep." 



FATHER MATHEW. 

Died December 8tm, 1856. 

A FEW years ago the death of Father Mathew would 
have caused a sensation as deep, as wide, and as pathetic 
as the death of any man of his generation. As it is, he 
slips away quietly, his departure awakening some In- 
teresting reflections, but causing no such agiiation as 
would have attended it twenty years since. Ours is an 
age when personal qualities are much less concerned in 
the inHuence and popularity of public men than ihey 
were in a. prior stage of civilization ; and ours is a 
country in which men of mark become so, generally 
speaking, as representatives of some social principle or 
phase, rather than through their idiosyncrasy. One Wel- 
lington in a gcnenttion or a century may keep alive ihe 
old eenliment of heroism and enthusiasm for penonal 
greatness, while ten men to that unit may create a greater 
rage for the hour, and be followed by a larger multitude. 
An O'Connell and a Father Mathew may appear for a 
lime greater than the greatest man of their age ; but it is 
l"xaU3C they ride tlic surging wave of some popular 
mtiment during a single tide of social destiny ; and 
. hen ibe ebb comes they are stranded, or at best carried 
'ick to the level whence ihey arose. Theobald Mathew 
' :is a benevolent, earnest, wcll-deseriing man in his way ; 
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but his prodigious temporary influence was wholly^ 
lo the time and circumsiatices into which he was < 
Another man would bave done much the same woilj 
Father Mathew had been living in Spain or Italy ii 
of Ireland ; and he would himself have passed i 
life without notice if he had been bom half a i 
earlier or later, or if his pai^nlage had been of anot 
nation. From the large space which, however, he actually 
occupied in the panorama of the time, he will not i 
to hb grave without more or less notice and regret frosa 
the whole existing generation of his countr}-men. 

Theobald Mathew was descended from a good old 
Roman Catholic family in Ireland, and was bom U 
Thomastown in 1 790. Becoming an orphan verj- earljr, 
he was adopted by an aunt, who gave him the best educa- 
tion she knew of — IJrst at the lay Academy at Kitkennjr, 
and then, on his showing an inclination for the priest- 
hood, at Maynootb. lie appears not to have manifested 
any qualii}-, intellectual or moral, that was remarkable, 
except benevolence. He had no enlarged views, tio 
deep moral insight, no great executive power ; but he 
was earnestly, dcioully, and devotedly benevolent about 
- any object which was immediately presented to Ills mind 
in such a way as that he could grasp iL He could vxA 
have originated the Temperance movement, or any oilier; 
and he failed utterly under any stress — as, for instance, 
in the presence of American Slavery, before the difficul- 
ties of which his courage, his principle, his reputation, 
and even his benevolence melted away, Ukc ice, instead 
of gold in tlie fiery furnace. This is no matter of cen- 
sure. He was, in some sort, an apostle at home ; bat 
he was not so made as 10 be a confessor or maiiTi 
abroad, on behalf of those human liberties of which ii 
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^absurd lo expect any monk but Lulher lo have any 
jvid conception. 

'" Father Mathew, having early taken the vows as a 
Capuchin, followed the leadings of his heart in minister- 
ing among the poor in Cork, when he left Maynooth. 
His reputation, both as a popular preacher and minister 
^^^aong the city poor, was considerable, and daily rising, 
^^■ten the Temperance movement, begun in the United 
^^■fttcs, was propagated into Ireland through Belfast, 
^^■r. Edgar, of Belfast, was pondering, in the summer of 
^^Dl9, the best means of improving the popular morals 
^Hr the (own, when he was visited by Dr. Fenny, from 
^Tlracrica, who reported to him the institution and pro- 
gress of Temperance Societies in the United SLites. 
Dr. Edgar put forth, in August, the first proposal of 

IBDiperancc Associations on this side the Atlantic ; and 
iring the next year, four travelling agents spread his 
Ets and his tracts all over Ireland. It then became 
K>wn that six millions a year were spent on proof-spirits 
, Ireland ; and that four-lirths of the crime brought up 
r judgment, and three-fourths of the Irish beggary of 
Bl day, were directly due to intempera,nce. Evidence 
of these facts began to flow in from every kind of author- 
ity, medical, judicial, pastoral, and other. Societies 
were formed here and there; in New Ross first, by a 
clergyman of the Establishment, the Rev. George Carr ; 
and in Cork by some good men who had the wisdom to 
enlist Father Mathew in the cause. Four citizens, a 
clergyman, a Quaker, a slater, and a tailor, appealed to 
the Capuchin Friar (by that time a Superior of the Order), 
I an d Father Walhew at once threw bis good heart and 
^^Bi inestimable experience into the crusade against the 
^^Bpular vice. 
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The Political Apostle of ihe day had the sagacity which 
was not remarkable in the Moral Reformer. O'Conncll 
made Father Mathew his unconscious agent ; and hence 
some of the success, which, to those who did not discern 
all the springs of the movement, appeared miruculous. 
O'Conneli's aim was to keep up a slate of vigilant expec- 
tation among the people ; and it is certain that the t«-o 
millions who were presently pledged by Father Mathew 
believed, generally speaking, that some might)' political 
event was at hand, for which they must hold themselves 
ready in a state of soberness. Most of them believed 
thai Dan was to be King of Ireland; many, that the 
Temperance medal was to be their badge of safe^ id 
the day of conflict ; and all believed that it was their 
token of salvation. It was commonly believed that 
Father Maihew could work miracles, and even that be 
had raised a person from the dead. When inquired of 
about his action in regard to these Eupeistitions, be 
wrote a letter containing a few sentences so charac- 
teristic, that they almost preclude the necesMiy of 
describing his mind. "If I could prevent them," h« 
says of these superstitions, "without impeding the 
glorious cause, they should not have been permitted ; 
but both are so closely entwined, that the tares cannot 
be pulled out without plucking up the wheat also. Tbc 
evil will correct itself; and the good, with the Divine 
assistance, will remain and be permanent" Such la 
agitator was the very man for O'Connell. His gatheringl 
trained the people to marching in physical sobriety and 
moral enthusiasm. With their bands of music and their 
organization — nearly approaching to the regimental — 
diey were amused for the lime, and convinced that some 
ulterior work was preparing ; and an immense revcoiK 
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was levied from the sale of the shilling medals — a fund 
which was never accounted for. Nobody ever supposed 
that Father Mathew pocketed one of those shillings. 
He gave many of them to the relief of the poorest of ^ 
ihe crowd ; but he and his relatives became bankrupt by ,^ 
the movement — his brother by the ruin of his distilleiy, ■■ 
and himscif by the 4oans and adi'ances required of him 
by the urgency of the movement. Of his perfect dis- 
interestedness there never was any question. He handed 
over his life insurance to his creditors ; and the pension 
of 300/. a year from the Crown was all spent in keeping 
up that insvimnce. While the millions who had lusbed 
into a condition of temperance under his ministration 
were kissing his feet, and making him happ)' in the 
belief ihai he had been the appointed means of saving 
so many souls, the movement was looked upon with 
diverse kinds of interest by observers, near and distant. 
The political agitators of Ireland saw at their disposal a D 
mighty army of waler-drinkers, as resolute and fanatical "' 
as Cromwell's Ironsides — drilled, liaincd, looking for the 
day of the Lord, wherein their own safety was secured ; 
and singularly united by the spirit which breathed 
tiirough their brass band harmonies, and their cheers in 
the field, when either of their idols was present. More 
distant observers, who could form a judgment of the 
case, apart from political or moral intoxication, feared 
as much as they hoped from the movement, The pro- 
digious power of self-control shown by the breaking off 
of a vicious habit by almost an entire nation was a firm 
ground of hope for (he future destinies of the Irish 
people ; but there was a melancholy adulteration of the 
^ood with superstition and other delusion. A check to 
vice would no doubt be given by the shutting ap of 
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distilleries, by the disinfecting of dwellings of the i 
of whislcy, and by the solemn impression made on the 
minds of a whole generation of young people. Bat the 
habit of self-restraint Is too deep and serious 3 matter 
to be trusted to any movement either mechanical or 
impulsive; and the Temperance movement waa both. 
Sober moralists feared failure in the end, and tbac the 
last state of many would be worse than the first. Soooer 
or later. Father Mathew must die ; and it was even too 
probable that his influence would die before him. Tbcn 
must be relapse, to some considerable extent; and 
relapse in moral conduct is liital. These misgivitlgt 
were but too well grounded. O'Connell and the other 
political agitators are gone, and their schemes ha\'C 
completely ev-aporated ; but the other class of observers 
now sec their anticipations fulfilled, both as to the good 
and the evil. 

Father Mathew finished his triumphal progress throng 
Ireland, sometimes administering the pledge to 50^000 
persons in a day, and pledging between two and throa 
millions altogether during the paroxysm of cnthuBlasca ; 
and he liien came to England. His success would havo 
been called miraculous but for the greater marvvl Jmi 
witnessed in Ireland. Here there could not be equal 
solemnity or enthusiasm ; and there was occasionallf a 
manifest levity which must have been painful to the good 
priest, as it certainly was to some who were neftlMr 
Catholics nor ascetics. There U'as too much of patron- 
exhibited on the hustings by men who revelled in 
luxury at home, and made jokes in the e\'eninf[ over 
medals that they had reverently received in public in ibo 
morning. The efiects of the English crusade were soon 
effaced when Father Mathew was gone to America. 
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In America he failed, as abler inen have failed, 
through the mistake, ini-ariably Fatal on that soil, of 
ignoring the monster vice of Negro Slavery while 
waning with some other. By this, a long series of 
philanthropists failed before him, and Kossuth after 
him. Under the notion of propitiating good-will to the 
Temperance cause. Father Maihew gave himself wholly 
into the bands of the slave-on-ners, and lost his object. 
Of all people, the Americans themselves most vehemently 
despise such a policy ; and no apostle of any cause has 
any chance among them who shows want of spirit in this 
particular form, who proves himself unable to meet this 
test \Miai Mitchcl and Meagher have lost by recieani 
speech, Father Mathew lost by recreant silence. By 
courage and honesty he could but have very partially 
&iled in his own enterprise, while giving great aid to 
another of yel more solemn imponance. As it was, he 
lost character, destroyed his influence, and incurred 
simple £ii!ure. But he was not the man to meet such a 
test; and he was also in failing health. It was there, if 
we remember righlly, that be sustained his first paralytic 
<M.-iiiurc: and he returned, in 1S51, a drooping invalid. 
He relumed to find his enterprise not only drooping, 
but Utterly sunk. The chapel projected for him at Cork 
is only loo &ithful a type of the great work of his life. 
That beautiful chapel stands half finished, broken off 
before the loftiness of its pillars and the grace of its 
arches arc developed. There are props and coverings ; 
but they will not make it grow, nor long save it from 
ruin by wind and weather, It may be said that the 
good friar's work, like his chapel, was stopped by the 
famine and the fever. Bat the truth is, the temperance 
he taught waa enforced by pover^ during that crisis ; 
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and with Lhe return of prosperity the inlcmperance has 
returned. Of this there is no doubt whatever ; and it is 
just what might have been expected. The seed bad no 
root, and the plant has withered away. It will not be 
a friar who will work moral regeneration in our day ; nor 
will moral reform endure any admixture of superstition. 
We must look to sound knowledge and the cultivation of 
the higher parts of Man's nature to cast out the grosser 
vices. Vows and mechanical association will not da iL 
Sumptuary and inhibitive laws will not do iL As far 
OS law can go, there is nothing for it but perfect 
fredom of sale of all diat comes under lhe name of 
beverage. If our duties on French wines and tea and 
coffee were removed to-morrow, and our licensing s^-slem 
abolished, we should find once more, what is alw3}-s true, 
that men cannot be made virtuous by Act of ParllamcDL 
We must give them — what Father Maihew dreaded as 
much as the whisky — knowledge, and inicllectual and 
moral freedom, by means of education, arming tbcm 
against, not only the spirit of drink, but the whole legtoo 
of devils, by giving every man the entire possession of 
himself, in all his faculties. Not understanding this, lhe 
good friar drooped and sank amidst the ruins of his 
cause. He suffered under repeated attacks of paralysis, 
and died. 

He did the best he could for his fellow-men. What- 
ever he knew, he did : whatever he had, he ga\-e. He 
was devoted and disinterested; and that is much. Hit 
memory will be held in sincere though somewhat limited 
respect ; and he will aflbrd to the future historian a 
curious and instructive study, in his connection with o 
of the most remarkable social phenomena of his ttn)& 
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Died Noi'bmber 17TH, 1858, 

With Robert Owen dies out one of ihe clearest and 
most striking signs of our times. He was a man who 
would have been remarkable at any period for the 
combination that was so strong in him or benevolence 
and inclination to ordain and rule ; but these natural 
dispositions look form under the special pressure of 
ibe time. So entire was the suitability, thus far, of 
ihe man to his age, that there can be little doubt that 
if he had been gii\cd with the power in which he was 
most deficient — reasoning power — he would have been 
among the foremost men of his generation. As it was, I 
his peculiar faculties so far fell in with the popular need ■> 
that he elTcdcd much for the progress of society, and <, 
has been the cause of many things which will never 
go by his name. During bis youth and early manhood, 
at the end of the last century, ignorance, poverty, and 
crime abounded, under the pressure of a long and hard 
war ; at tlic same time, the old methods of society had 
been brought into question, in a very radical way, 
where ihcy were not overthrown, by ihe French Revo- 
lution ; and the combined benevolence and adminis- 
Iralive jiowct of Robert Owen, apphcd to social dif- 
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(icullics, made him a political theorist Ab for 1 
result, he could assert dogmatically, and ho could prove 
his con\'ictions, to a considerable extent, hy act ; but he 
could not reason. If he could tiave reasoned, he might 
have achieved what he was constantly expecting, and have 
changed the whole aspect of civilization. 

He must have been an extraordinary child, judging 
by his own amusing account of himself as a teacher 
in a school from the age of seven. He was under- 
master at nine. He maintained himself as a shopman 
for a few years, being always treated with a considera- 
tion and liberality which testify to there having been some- 
thing impressive about him. Arkwright's macbineiy 
was then coming into use ; and at the age of dgbteen, 
Robert Owen became a partner in a cotlon-mill where 
forty men were employed. He was prosperous, and rose 
from one lucrative concern to another, till he became the 
head of the New Lanark establishment, which included a 
(arm of 150 acres, and supported 1,000 inhabiiauis. The 
ordinary notion of Robert Owen among tliose who hive 
not examined bis operations is, that he was that kind of 
" amiable enthusiast" who is always out at the elbows, uul 
making his friends so ; but nothing could be further from 
the truth. He was a consummate man of business; nevct 
n-rong in concrete matters, however curiously mismkei 
in his abstract views. He made many fonuoes, and 
enabled others to make them ; and if be had bMi 
selfish and worldly, might have died the wealthiest of 
cotton lords, or a prodigious landed proprietor. No 
one could go over any of his successive csUbUsbmeDis, 
in Scotland, America, or England, without being coo- 
vinced, in the first place, of the economy of assc 
tion, and, in the next, of Mr. Owen's rcmoiiafale 
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abilily in the ordination and conduct of the macSiinery 
of living. His arrangements for the health of an 
aggregate multitude, for their comfortable feeding, ^ 
clothing, leisure, and amusement ; the methods of 
cooking, warming, washing, lighting; the management 
of the mill and the (arm, the school and the ball-room, 

t everything requiring the exercise of the economic and 
mdministiative Acuities, was of a rare quality' of excel- 
lence under his hand. In ten years, while all the world 
was expecting his ruin from his new-fangled schemes, he 
bought out his partners at New Lanark for eighty-four 
thousand pounds. His new partners and he realized 
in four years more than one hundred and H&y thousand 
pounds prolil ; and he bought them out for one hundred 
and foarteen thousand pounds. These are (acts which 
ought to be known. 

Those New Lanark mills were set np when Owen 

was a boy, in 1 784, by Arkwright, in conjunction with 

the benevolent David Dale, of Glasgow, whose daughter 

htiecame Robert Owen's wife. How they were managed J 

1 1)}' Owen we have seen. In 18 16, he found himself at J 

liberty to try his own methods with his work-people 

and his social and educational success was so striking 

lliat many of the great ones of the earth came to him lo 

learn bis method. In spite of his Liberalism, emperors 

anil kings and absolute statesmen went to Lanark, or 

invited Mr. Owen to their Courts. In spite of his infidel- 

isy, prelates and their clergy, and all manner of Dissent- 

_lng leaders, inspected bis schools. In spite of the 

■ honor of old bigots and new economists, territories were 

offered to him in various parts of the world on which to 

try bis schemes on a large scale. Mettemich invited hiir 

to a succession of interviews, and employed Government 
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clerks for many days in registering conversations i 
copying documents ; and there was less absurdity than 
some people supposed in Mr. Owen's sanguine expecta- 
tion that his "new system of society" would soon be 
established in Austria. Though he did not see it, ihere 
was much in his method of organization which might be 
turned to excellent purpose by an arbitrary government ; 
and whenever the Prussian system of education, with its 
fine promises, its sedulous administration, and its heart- 
less results, is brought under our notice, our remembrance 
travels back to New Lanark, with its dogmas, its discipline, 
the mild and beneficent solitude which brooded over it, 
and its dependence for genuine liberty and free individu- 
ality on the personal character of the administrator. The 
discipline in the two cases might be different, and the 
dogmas opposite ; but the educational system had strong 
resemblances. This ought to be easily conceii-able when 
it is remembered that Mctternich was a pupil of Owen's, 
and the Mexican Government his patron, and Southcy 
his eulogist. In 1828, our own Cabinet sanctioned and 
furthered his going out to Mexico, to see about a district 
which was offered him there, 150 miles broad, including 
the golden California of our day. There must havt 
been something in Mr, Owen's doings to cause such 
incidents as these. The "amiable enthusiast" himself 
steadily believed that it was the love of humankind which 
was the bond between himself and ail these potentates ; 
but wise men saw, and the event has proved, that ihc 
temptation lay in the opportunity his schemes afforded fiw 
training men to a subserviency which he was very far from 
desiring. 

Robert Owen was the founder of Infant Schools. 
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r.Many had conceived the idea, but he w-as the first to 
I joiD the conception and the act De Fellenberg had 
instiimcd education in connection with agricultural in- 
dustrj-, but had not particularly contemplated infants 
in his scheme. Others had in theire : but it was not 

ttill Henry Brougham had reported to his parliamentary 
and other friends in London what was actually done at 
New Lanark, and they bad consulted with Mr. Owen, 
and borrowed his schoolmaster, that Brougham, RomLly, 
Ben Smith, Zachary Macaulay, and Lord Lansdowne 
set up an Infant School in Westminster. This v^-as in 
1819, when Owen's school had been in operation three 
years. As usual in such cases, the immediate benefit 
was obvious enough, before the attendant mischiefs 
began to show themselves. Robert Owen was extremely 
bappy in having surrounded Uiese babes with "happy 
circumstances," amidst which they could not but grow 
up all that he could wish ; and less sanguine men than 
he gloried and rejoiced in the prospect of Ihe redemption 
of the infant population of our towns. It did not 
occur to ihem that the mortality among the children 
might be in proportion to their remo\-a! from the natural 
influences of the family, and of a home where no two 
members of the household are of the same age, or at 
the same stage of mind. The disproportionate mortality 
from brain disease which has since taken place in In- 
feat Schools was the dark side of the picture which 
Owen did not see — the warning given out by the 
experiment, which he did not hear. The bright part 
of ihe result was the proof that education could go 
on well — and better perhaps than ever before — with- 
out rewards and punishments ; or, we may rather say 
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(as Mr. Owen's benign presence and approbation i 
a constant reward), without any arbitrary visitation what- 
ever. 

And what has come of all the noble promise held 
out by a man so good, and in many respects so capable, 
as Robert Owen? He once made nearly 3.000 people 
an example of comfort, decent conduct, and unusual 
cultivation, at a time when poverty, crime, and ignorance 
made all good men's hearts sad. Where are the results ? 
The results lie in the improved views and conduct of 
a very large number of descendants from Owen's pnpits ; 
and yet more in the impulse that he imparted to the 
Co-operative principle. The Christian Socialists are 
his disciples, politically, though not religiously ; and 
the Secularists arc his disciples, philosophically, though 
not as of course politically. He is, and will sooner or 
later be admitted to be, the father of the great social 
changes which are preparing, and already going forwud, 
as the evidence of the Economy of Association becoina 
more clear, But his own special schemes failed — one 
and all ; and if he had lived two centuries, scbeming 
at his own nimble rate, his enterprises would acver han 
succeeded, because they were founded on an imperfcd 
view of the Human Being for whose benefit he lived, 
and would willingly have died. In iSn he formed 
a group of communities in America, having puniiued 
the Harmony Estate, consisting of a village and JO,oco 
acres of land, from the Rappitcs, who were cmtgrUitig 
westward, The community, including several ihooauid 
persons, improved in mind, manners, ind foitUBcs; 
but there was still the something wanting which mt 
essential to permanence. Duke Bernard of Saxe Weimar 
stayed there for a week or two, and, amidst &U hii 
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respect and admiration for Mr. Owen, saw that it would 
not do ; and in that case the experiment was not a long 
The account given by the Duke of Mr. Owen's 
eapeciaiions is so precisely true, at all periods of his life, 
that it may stand as a general description of the philan- 
thropist's state of mind for seventy years: "He looks 
to nothing less than to renovate the world, to extirpate 
all evil, to banish all punishments, to creak like viewi 
and lite wanli, and to guard against all conHicts and 
hostilities." And so he went on to the end. At every 
moment, his "plans" were going to be tried in some ^ 
country or other, which would bring over all other " 
countries. Everybody who treated him with respect 
and interest was assumed to be his disciple ; and those 
who openly opposed or quizzed him were regarded with 
a good-natured smile, and spoken of as people who had 
very good eyes, buL who had accidentally got into a 
wood, where they could not see their way for the trees. 
He was ihe same placid happy being into his old age, 
^believing and wpeciing whatever he wished ; always 
.gentlemanly and courteous in his manners; always on 
ihe most endearing tenns with his children, who loved 
<.lo make him, as they said, "the very happiest old man 
in the world:" alwaj's a gende bore in regard to his 
mas and his expectations ; always palpably right in 
lu> descriptions of human misery ; always thinking he 
bncl proved a thing when he had asserted it, in the force 
hi) own conviaion ; and always really meaning some- 
lug more rational than he had aaually expressed. Ii 
said by way of mockery that "be might live in 
lIHiallelograms, but he argued in circles ;" but this is 
'.nufaer too favorable a description of one who did not 
U ail, nor know what argument meant His 
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mind never fairly met any other — though at tlie cloM 
of his life he had a strange idea tliat it did, by means 
of spirit-rapping. He published sundry conversatioos 
held in that yi3.y with Benjamin Franklin and otber 
pcople ; and in the veiy same breath in which he insisted 
on the reality of these conversations, he insisted that 
the new-found power was "all electricity." 

It must be needless to add that, whatever reception 
Ilia doctrines and plans may deserve or meet with, 
his life and conduct were virtuous and benign. No 
censure attaches to him in his domestic relations;, in 
his personal habits, or in his ordinary social dealiRg& 
He was a beloved and faithful husband and &tber, 
pure and simple in his way of life, and upright in his 
Iransaaions, There was therefore no solid ground (or 
the horror expressed by ihe Quarlerfy Jieview, in the 
e of its constituents, when they heard of Robeit 
n from a new place. When they were expecting; 
as they declared, to hear of his being in Bedlam, ihcjr 
heard of his being at Court, introduced to the young 
Queen by her Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne, Manjr 
have been introduced there who were quite as wide 
of the mark in speculation, and quite as complacent 
in their mistakes ; while Uiere can hardly have been 
many so sclf-govemed, so true to their con\iction9, so 
thoroughly superior to the world, so impartial ud 
disinterested, and so devoted to the wcllkre of the 
people, individually and colleaively. As long as the 
name of Robert Owen continues to be beard of, then 
will be some to laugh at it, but there will be more lo 
love and cherish it. The probability seems lo be ifaAl 
time will make his prodigious errors more palpkUe 
and unquestionable ; but that it vill at least in eqnal 
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proportion exalt his name and £iine, on account of 
some great intuitive truths vhich are at present about 
equally involved with his wildest mistakes and bis 
noblest virtues. 

He died where be was bom, at Newtown, in Wales. 
He had gone on a visit ; but death overtook him there, 
in the eighty-ninth year of his age. 



LADY NOEL BYRON. 

Slie was born in 1793; married in January, 1814; 
to her father's house in i8t6; and died on the lA 
May, i860. 

Whex the only child of Sir Ralph and Lady Mill 
was bom, it would have been considered a Etnog* 
prophecy if any aeer had told how that in&nt should 
be in character simply a good and true woman, without 
genius or any remarkable intellectual qualities, without 
ambition or vanity, and that yet she should twice 
become an object of deep interest to the English 
people — her name on the tongues of millions, aod her 
merits discussed, once with party heat, and again, afkr 
a lapse of more than forty years, with the warmth of 
well-grounded popular gratitude. Such, however, has 
been the lot of that quiet, beneficent, Irue-beuled 
Englishwoman, Lady Noel Byron. Her life began with 
sunshine ; then it was shaken by a fearful atonn, which 
clouded the rest of her life ; but she, sitting in the sha<le, 
sent a multitude into ihe sunshine, and patiently wore 
away the last two-thirds of her life in making othca 
happier than she could be herself. 

While everybody assumes to know Lady Byroa's h» 
tory, none but her intimate friends seem to have 
notion of her character. The chief reason of 
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thai Lord Byron gave fonh two irreconcilable accounts 
of it ; one when he first lost her, and another when il 
suited him to set up a case at incompatibihty of temper. 
The long tract of time over which she has passed since 
his death would have settled the matter in all minds if 
Lady Byron had desired that it should. But she desired 
only quiet ; and it is by her benelactions that the 
chief part of her life has been recognised and viU be 
I remembered. 

^^K Her childhootl nas spent for the most part at Seaham, 
^^K Durham, where Sir Ralph Milbank's estate was 
^^Bnalcd. She prescned such love foi the place, up to 
^^er latest years, that a pebble from its beach was an 
acceptable present to her. She was carefully reared, 
and. for the lime in which she lived, well educated. 
Mr. Moore and Lord Byron could have known but 
little of the education of girls at the opening of the 
century', and must have been bad judges of the minds 
and manners of sensible women, if they were sincere in 
their representations of Miss Milbank, as a "blue." as 
a "mathematical prude," and so forth. Moore, who 
had no vigorous intellectual tastes, might have been 
sincere; and he no doubt was so in the plainness of 
his aii-owal that he "never liked her." Lord Byron 
knew beaer than he pretended. He knew that she 
was impulsive, affectionate, natural in her feelings and 
manners when he first offered to her; and none knew 
BO well as he what she proved herself to be capable of 
under trial — how passionately she loved him, and how 
devoted she would have been, through good and evil 
report, if he had made her companionship possible. 
When he first offered to her, she was, in her girlishncss, 
evidently taken by surprise. She refused him, but 
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desired not to lose him as a friend. When be oSc 
himself again she knew nothing (how should she?) of 
ihc profligate spirit in which the deed was done. 
Moore's account, in his "Life of Bjron," of the way 
in which llie second, proposal was brought about, and 
[he circumstances under which the letter was dis- 
patched, was the flrst that most people knew about 
it. When that book came out, every one saw how wise 
and how good was the silence which the injured woman 
had preserved. Her enemies were then convicted 
OR their own confession, To say nothing of what the 
women of England felt, there was not a man with an 
honest heart in his breast who did not burn with 
indignation over the shameless narrative of bow Uie 
trusting, admiring, and innocent girl, whom the poet 
had wooed before, was now made sport of 
profligate jesters, and deliberately proposed 
sacrifice to the bare chances of the libcitiae's 
restraint. 

What her father was about, to permit his child to 
enter into such a marriage, seems never to have 
explained. The less his child knew of Byron's monl 
entanglements, the more vigilant should her father haw 
been over her chances of domestic peace ; and the 
more generous she was sure to be about the povcttj" 
of her lover, the more shouid her parents have taken 
care that she should not leave them for a home which 
to be broken into by nine or ten executions in the 
first year. Never was a young creature led to the 
altar more truly as a sacrifice. She was rash, no 
doubt; but she loved him, and who was not, in 
the whole business, more rasb than she? 
altar she did not know that she was a sicriGc«: 





before sunset of that winter day she knew il, 
judgment may be formed from her face and attitude 
of despair when she alighted from the carriage or 
afternoon of her marriage-day. It was not the traces 
of tears which won the sympathy of the old butler 
who stood at the open door. The brid^oora jumped 
out of the carriage and walked away. The bride alighted, 
and came up the steps alone, with a countenance and 
frame agonized and listless with evident horror and 
despair. The old sen-ant longed to offer his arm to 
the young, lonely creature, as an assurance of sympathy 
and protection. From this shock she certainly rallied, 
and soon. The pecuniary difficulties of hec new home 
were esaclly what a devoted spirit like hers was fitted 
to encounter. Her husband bore testimony, after the 
catastrophe, that a. brighter being, a more sympathizing 
and agreeable companion, never blessed any man's 
home. When he afterward called her cold and mathe- 
matical, and over-pious, and so forth, it was when public 
opinion had gone against him, and when he had dis- 
covered that her fidelity and mercy, her silence and 
magnanimity, might be relied on, so that be was at full 
liberty to make his part good, as far as she was 
concerned. 

Silent she was, even to her own parents, whose fecl- 

K^ she magnanimously spared. She did not act rashly 

II leaving him, though she had been most rash in 

^inarrying him. As long as others called him insane, 

Hw was glad to do so too ; and when she left him for 

^^fe Other's house, she regarded him as mad. When 

^^^ Bailtie and other physicians whose opinions were 

1 ukcd (not by her) declared him sane, she still abstained 

from acting on her own impulses or judgment As the 
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pubiishecl correspondence made known, 
submitted, in an anonjinous fono, to Or. Lushingic 
and Sir Samuel Romilly; and the unhesitating dcciaioa 
of these two great lawyers and good men was that the 
wife — whoever she might be — must never sec her hiu- 
band again. \Vhen they knew whose case it wa*. ihey 
did not swerve from their first judgment, but declared 
that tliey would never aid or countenance Lady Byron's 
return to her husband. Under the circumstances, the 
general sympathy was with the wife, to whose 
merits the husband had borne such strong 
at his most trustworthy moment, and who Iiad hi 
preserved so complete a silence under the insult 
contempt with which ho afterward endearoi 
overivhelm her. If her attachment to him had 
more superficial, or if she had been rain > 
or weak, or timid, she would have said 
something which would have let the public inio- 
privacy of her griefs, and have broken down, 
less, the sacred domestic cnclosun;. All that was 
however, was said by him ; and there were aJwayt^ 
and generous people enough to remember that tbi 

ly BjTon's story ; and that Byron's stories 
apt to be over and above true. Great was 
.ppointment of such people when there a] 
836. in the N<w Momhly Magatmr, a sort of discll 
offered in the name of Lady Byron. The first 
remark was that there was no real disclosure ; and' 
whole affair had the appearance of a desire oR' 
pan of Lady Byron to exculpate herselt while 
adequate information was given. Many who had< 
garded her with favor till ihen, gave her up, » 
to believe that feminine weakness had prevailed 
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an this occasion, gave another proof of her 

The whole transaction was one of poor 

freaks. He excused himself by saying il 

was a miiitake of his — that he did not know what he 

was about when he published the paper, and so forth. 

Lady Byron's friends knew, all the while, that she had 

11" concern whatever in the Iransadion. The world did 

not know U ; for she refused to recognize the world's 

interference in her affairs. She had njade no esplana- 

s hitherto ; and she made none now. She suBered, 

phaps, as a weaker woman would have done ; but she 

implain. Many years after she wrote to a 

jllenil who bad been no less unjustifiably betrayed — 

"lam grieved for you, as regards the actual position. 

put i( will come right I was myself -made to appear re- 

icnsible for a publication by Campbell most unfairly, 

mc years ago ; so tliat if I had not imagination enough 

^ enter into j'our case, experience would have taught 

e to do so." We arc not disposed to countenance the 

iniof the lime about OUTS being an age of materialism 

I comparison with others ; but if any one case could 

iiing us to such a conclusion, it would be this. All can 

honor the women, of any age, who have borne the 

racking of the limbs ratlier than speak the word which 

would release them : but few liave filly honored this 

mg endurance, through forty years, of the racking of 

i tcndcrest fei;lingi, rather than gain absolution by 

mplest disclosure. The source of this strength 

undoubtedly her love for her husband. She 

I )iim to the last with a love which it was not 

■n power to destroy. She gloried in his 

and she would not interfere between/ him and 

Lbc public who adored him, any more than she would 
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admit the public to judge between him and 
As we have said, her love endured to the last. It was 
her fortune which g^ve him the means of pursuing his 
mode of life abroad. He spent the utmost shilling of 
her property that the law gave him while he lived ; and 
he left away from her every shilling that he could 
deprive her of by his will ; and what the course of 
life was which he thus supported, he himself has left ou 
record. Yet, after all this, the interview which slie had 
with his sen'ant after his death, shows what a depth of 
passion lay concealed under the calm surface of bcr 
rese^^'e. It will be remembered that when Byron knew 
himself to be dying he called to his man Fletcher and 
desired him to " go to Lady Byron, and — " .... Hora 
his utterance became unintelligible, till he said. "You 
will tell her this;" and Fletcher was obliged to rcplf, 
"I have not heard one syllable that you have been 
saying." "Good God 1" exclaimed the dying man ; but 
it was loo late for more. Fletcher did "go to Lad^ 
Byron ;" but, during tlie whole intemew, she walked up 
and down ibe room, striving to stifle her sobs, and 
obtain power to ask the questions which were suc^ng in 
her heart She could not speak ; and he was obliged to 
leave her. 

Since that time there have been many who have 
believed and said that no one person in England «U 
doing so much good as Lady Byron. It was not doo^ 
as her husband gave out, by attending charity faalli, 
or dispensing soups, and blankets, and maudlin soui- 
ment. Among the multitude of ways in which she did 
good, the chief and the best was by instituting and 
encouraging popular education. We hear at present 
(and glad we all are to bear it), much about the tcachiof 
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oF' "common things ;" but years before such a process 
was pubbely discussed, Lady Byron's schools were 
turning the children of the poorest into agriculturists, 
artisans, seamstresses, and good poor men's wives. 
She spent her income (such as her husband left of it), 
in fostering every sound educational scheme, and ei'ery 
germ of noble science and useful art, as well as in 
easing solitary hearts, and making many a desert place 
cheerful with the secret streams of her bounty. There t 
was a singular grace in the way in which she did these * 
things. For one instance : — A lady, impoverished by 
hopeless sickness, preferred poverty with a clear con- 
science, to a competency under some uncertainty about 
the perfect moral soundness of the resource. Lady 
Byron, hearing of the case, wrote to an intermediate 
person 10 say that Ihc poor invalid could never be a 
>ubject of pity, as the poverty was voluniarj' ; but that 
it seemed hard that the sufferer's benevolent feelings 
fbould be baulked; and she had, therefore, ventured to 
place at her call in a certain bank, too/, for benevolent 
purposes ; and in order to avoid all risk of unpleasant 
remarks, she bad made the money payable to this inter- 
mediate correspondent. This was her way of cheering 
the sick-room ; and Ihc same spirit ran through all her 
transactions of beneficence. 

No one could be more thoroughly liberal toward 
ovher people's persuasions, while duty valuing her own. 
No one could be furtlier from pedantry, while eagerly 
and industriously inquiring after all new science and 
literature, — in order lo !eam, and by no means to dis- 

KWhcn we say, as we truly may, that her life was 
led, after family claims, to the silent promotion of ^ 
ic morality (without the slightest mixture of cant or « 
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dogmatism), of science, of education, of human and 
especially of domestic happiness, wherever she could 
confer her blessings, we may ask how a much-tried 
woman's life could be better spent? and, perhaps, how 
many women so tried could bo have spent their lives? 
What domestic life might and should have been lo her 
all must feel who saw her devotion to her daughter, not 
only in youtli, but yet more in attendance on ihe slow 
dying of that one child ; and even more still in her 
labors and sacrilices for her grandchildren. It might 
have been said that she lived for them, if she had 
not at the same time been doing so much for the world 
beyond. Those who are gifted with insight and with a 
true heart might also see by other tokens what domestic 
life might and should have been to her. They might 
t in the countenance, so worn, while so calm, steady, 
and thoughtful They might see it in the wretched 
health which made her living from year to year a wonder 
even to licr physicians ; and in the restlessness irhkti 
indisposed her to have a settled home, after the name of 
home had been spoiled to her; and in the Tew and 
small peculiarities which told of strained aifcctions and 
of irremediable loneliness in life. They might see il, 
too, in the love which she won and uncoDscioo&Iy coof 
mandcd ; and especially in the solace and the care wliidi 
surrounded her in her decline, and the love and giautode 
hich watched by her pillow as her life ebbed avaf. 
This one child of a happy home grew up almost oocm- 
LS of anything beyond iL In her youth she ronod 
herself suddenly the subject of the world's convcmttoo, 
r not of the interest of all England ; and slie ooald not 
but know, when dying, that, notwithstanding her Iot« of 
pri^-acy, and the steadfast silence of a Ions U^ the 
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would be monraed from end to end of the kingdom ; 
and that her death would create a sensation wherever 
our language is spoken, and would be referred to with 
tenderness in all future time, when popular education, 
and the power of woman to bless society with all gentle 
and quiet blessings, engage the attention of lovers of 
their kind, I 
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THE MARQUIS OF ANGLESEY. 

Died April z8th, 1854. 

At tbe moment when we are beginning a new war we 
have to announce the death of one of the heroes of 
our last great struggle. Field Marshal the Marquis of 
Anglesey died on the 28th of April, in his eighty-sixth 
year. 

If any sense of relief mingled with the regrets for 
the death of Wellington, it was that the Waterloo Ban- 
quets came to an end. As more and more of the 
Waterloo heroes dropped off, the ceremony came to 
have more of mourning than of cheerfulness in it The 
drinking to the memory of those who were gone was 
done in a more and more solemn silence ; and no doubt 
it sometimes crossed the minds of those present that 
the Duke himself might possibly be the last survivor. 
There was some comfort in its not being so. Here is 
another of the band, now gone, who kept one anniversary 
of Waterloo in his own mind, and perhaps liked that 
banquet better than the brilliant one at Apsley House. 
The issue of the institution (as we may call it) of the 
Waterloo Banquet reminds one irresistibly of that club 
of the last centur}', the members of which (all old friends) 
pledged themselves to keep their anniversary meeting as 
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long as any of llieni lived. The numbefs dwindled 
Lhere were four gray old men lo play ihc rabber, and sit 
round llie now small supper-table. Next year there were 
three, and they played dummy. \V'hen there were but 
two, ihey refused (he cards, and sat talking with ihdr 
feci on the fender. At last there M-as but one, and be 
faithfully fuiillled his pledge — spent the evening alone 
with his bottle of port, in the old room, listening to the 
fall of the cinders, which was the only break in tbe 
silence. Wellington was not lefl to this survivorship, 
which was not much relieved by the presence of on- 
qualified and younger men; and it is well that bis 
imposing club is. broken up with him. He Ictt one 
senior — the old friend who has now followed him. The 
most interesting personage, perhaps, at the funeral of 
the Duke was the aged Marquis of Anglesey. WTieu, 
just after daybreak on that November morning, his car- 
riage, surrounded by an escort of the Blues, entered the 
Park, a manifest thrill pervaded the assembled multitude 
— every man of whom knew how fiercely and how long 
he had suffered for his gallantry in the last of England's 
European battles ; and probably every one felt, as be 
must have himself felt, that he would ere long take his 
place in the train of funerals which are sanctified by the 
glories of Waterloo, The gray, shattered, tremulous old 
comrades who stood looking down into the crypt ai 
5l. Paul's were an affecting spectacle, and among then 
the Klarquis of Anglesey was conspicuous, as bearini^ 
the Field Marshal's baton of the deceased. It 
to be his ou-n farewell to the public, — and so it 
pro\-ed. 

The public interest in this most distinguished 
of the Paget family began with the battle of Wi 
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%e was a brave soldier before — from his youlh up — had 
fought in Flanders, and had sen-ed under Sir John Moore 
in the Peninsula; but it ^-as his brilliant conduct and 
effeciual aid, during the three days of Waterloo, that 
marked him a national hero. He commanded the 
caralry as lieutenant-general; and on ihe 17th the 
French cavalry followed bim while the British army was 
changing its ground, and found the consequences serious 
enough. The Earl of Uxbridge — as Lord Anglesey 
then was — charged them with the First Life Guards, 
and fairly rode over them: "upon which occasion," as 
Wellington reported, in his moderate language, "his 
Lordship has declared himself to be well satisfied with 
that regiment." On the great i8ih he and his cavalry 
did gallant things; and they believed the conflict over, 
when a ball carried off the general's leg, "The Earl 
of Ushridge," wrote Wellington again, "after having 
successfully got through this arduous day, received a 
wound by almost the last shot fired, which will, I am 
afraid, deprive his Majesty for some time of his services." 
From that day Lord Anglesey was subject to neuralgic 
pains, which made his life a long torture, with short 
(rvals of respite. That he could live so long under 
a liability was the wonder of all who knew 
suGTeriDgs. As all the world knows, his leg was 

iried on Ihe field, and has the honor of a monu- 
ment. 

fJkc his illustrious friend, he found that political life 
had its temptations, when there was no more work to 
lie done in the field. When the Duke of Wellington 
ceased 10 be Master-General of the Ordnance, in 1827, 
Lord Anglesey succeeded him ; and when the Duke 
became Premier, to his own amazement and that of the 
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worlJ, at the beginning of i8i8. Lord Anglesey became 
Lord- Lieu tenant of Ireland. His appointmcDC took 
place in February, and he was recalled before the year 
was out. The absurd transaciion which occn^oncd bis 
recall is an amusing evidence of the soldierly simplicity 
of the two gallant statesmen, who were together no 
match for O'Connell, and excellent subjects for him to 
make a ridiculous spectacle of. The celebrated Oare 
election took place in tliat summer of 1S28, and ibe 
Catholic Association was rampant. Il showed its power 
in the absolute extinction, for the moment, of crime in 
Ireland, and in its successful repression of Catholic pro- 
cessions, under the extreme provocaiions offered by [he 
revived prange Clubs. Lord Anglesey and his Govern- 
ment were perfectly quiet till October, when he put 
forth a proclamation against such assemblages as had 
already yielded to the influence of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation. Presently after, the titular Catholic Primaic of 
Ireland, Dr. Curtis, who had been an intimate friend 
of Wellington's ever since the Peninsular war (when be 
held olTice in the University of Salamanca, and w:is able 
to render good service to the British), wrote a letter lo 
the Duke on the stale of Ireland. The Duke's reply 
found its way 10 O'Connell and 10 the CaiJiolic Asocta- 
lion, who chose to interpret it as a promise of enuincipi* 
tion. The Duke was for bur}-ing the subject in obUvioa 
(of all odd proposals), on account of the ciirumsiaiuial 
difDculties which surrounded it When the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant saw the letter, and Dr. Curtis's reply, his advice 
was that agitation should be continned, willi ihe view, 
no doubt, of thereby removing tlie obsuicles that embu- 
rassed the principle which he supposed the Duke to bolil 
as well as himself. It appeared, however, as if Uc wm 
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acling and speaking in opposition to the head of the 
Govcrnmeni. ; and a stranger thing still was, that hi 
seemed to know no more than anybody else of the view: 
or intentions of Government on the greatest question of 
the day. "Your letter," he wrote to Dr. Curtis, "gives 
mc information on a subject of the highest interest, 
did not know the precise sentiments of the Duke of 
Wellington on the present slate of the Catholic ques- 
tion." Here was a theme for O 'Con ne 11 1 Here was a 
line subject for declamation I Either the Catholic ques- 
tion was a matter of indifference to Government, or ihc 
Viceroy was not in the confidence of the Ministers. 
Lord Anglesey added some expressions of regret at find- 
ing, from this same letter, that there was no apparent 
prospect of emancipation being effected during the 
approaching session of Parliament This letter 
also read to the Catholic Association : and it may be 
tmi^ined how it was received, and how its writer w-as 
applauded for "his manliness and political sagacity," 
Such attributes were out of place at the moment, how- 
ever, in a Privy Councillor and Viceroy of Ireland ; and 
the next English packet brought his recall. One wonders 
what his next meeting with the Duke was like. Both 
wcrt pels of the Catholic Association — while the Duke 
was recalling the Marquis because the Marquis had in- 
volved the Duke in an inextricable difficulty. As il 
mmed out, the Viceroy was recalled for desiring and 
promoting what the Premier was about to do. Catholic 
'. rnancipation was the necessary and speedy result of the 
r.ingc transaction ; and it was believed that it might 
.:iij would have been delayed some lime longer but for 
ular sim|>liciiy of the Marquis of Anglesey, He 
needed by the Duke of Northumberland, but 
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became Viceroy again at the dose of 1850, under 
Grey's Administration. 

In 1831, matters went worae than ever. That was 
the jear of the great trial of strength between the Vice- 
roy and O'Connetl ; the titular ruler of Ireland issuing 
proclamations against a certain order of public meetings 
and the virtual ruler disobeying, undergoing trial, plead- 
ing guilty, and so getting off harmless as to induce the 
report and impression, never afterward entirely got 
rid of, that there was compromise, and even collusion, 
between the Agitator and the Whig Government. In 
Moore's Memoirs it appears that the poet thought the 
Viceroy extremely ner\*ous about the stale of Ireland, 
But in public there was never any appearance of dis- 
composure. Those who saw him mobbed in Dublin 
streets, as sometimes happened, can well remember the 

iling good-humor, the look of amusement, with which 
the lame soldier, alone and armed only with his umbrella, 
used his weapon to lap the knuckles of the noisy Paddies 
who laid hands on the bridle of his pony. He was very 
popular, in the midst of his proclamations and coercion. 
His bearing suited the temper of the Irish ; and there 
really was a good deal of love between them. The 
Coercion Acts that he called for were, however, &tal lo 
Lord Grey's government. The one he obtained in 1833 
was severe. Lord Grey thought it ought to be renewed, 
with the omission of the provision for martial bw. Oiheis 
thought not ; and Lord Grey went out upon iL There 
misundcrsUnding in the cabinet, causing a renewal 
of the complaint of underhand dealings with O'Coiinell, 
while O'Connell declared himself tricked ; and Lord 
Grey's relirement was the consequence. Thus it appears 

have been Lord Anglesey's remarkable lot to hive 
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precipitated Calholic emancipation by tiis first short 
tenure of the vice royalty, and the breaking up of tlie 
Grey cabinet by the second. The pacification of Ireland 
since the death of O'Connell musl have been an ii 
esting spectacle to Lord Anglesey ; and, whatever lie 
and others thought of his own administration there, with 
its legal severity, its private and personal good-humor, 
and unbusincss-iike misunderstandings — whatever he and 
others might think of the subsequent failures of Lords 
Wellesley and Normanijl)', there could be no doubt of 
the satisfaction to his kindly heait of seeing Ireland 
length at rest from political agitation, and released 
from the worst of her destitution. 

Lord Anglesey became Master-General of the Ordnance 
on the formation of Lord John Russell's Administration 
in 1846; and he held that olRce till Lord Derby came 
into power, in March 1851. He was succeeded by Lord 
Hardinge, under that ministry, and Lord Raglan under 
the present. His infirmities were for many years so 
great, through the pressure of neuralgic pain, that none 
but a hero could have courted duty under such a load. 
It is well that there was an inier\'al of repose from office 
before his last rest. 



JOSEPH HUME. 

On occasion of the Presentation lo MR. HuHEof hJsP 
in recognition of his Public Scniccs, Aug. 5tfa, %9n 

For twenty years past, if the words "velcran refan 
were caught by any ear, the hearer took for gnnieil^ 
Joseph Hume was the subject of discourse, 
has been identified with Reform for nearly forty j 
and a glance over the facts of his life is, ir 
called for by the observances of last week. His I 
was the master of a vessel trading from the port of H 
trose, where Joseph, who was a younger member t 
hrge family, was bom in 1777. On the death c 
father, which happened in his early childhood, Jai 
was placed at a school where the then superior i 
method and amount of education qualified him I 
professional training. His mother, who supportedfl 
family, apprenticed Joseph to a surgeon at Mool 
He went through the regular course of study atM 
University of Edinburgh, and was admitted a i 
of the College of Surgeons there in 1796. H*vlq 
means on which he could sit down and wait for [ 
at home, he began his professional career as a 1 
surgeon, in the service of the East India CompaBf."! 
his politics were not constitutional, his indiisujr ^ 
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and he rose rapidly by means of his own merits in his 

own profession. In three years he was on the medicai i 

establishment of Bengal ; and no sooner n-as he there ^| 

than the qualities which made him the reformer par '^ 

ixceUoKt began lo manifest themselves. He used his 

opportunity for observing the defects of the Company's 

management and service, and was particularly struck 

with the ignorance among those Ber\'ants of the native 

languages; and he set lo work to study them. In 1803, 

when he was serving in the Mahiuttawar (when Joseph 

Hume was distinguishing himself at the moment that 

Arthur Wellesley was gaining the battle of Assaye), he 

found die adv-antage of his knowledge of the dialects of 

India, and joined die olTice of interpreter to that of 

EUrgeon ; finding time and energy to discharge also the 

^djiiies of paymaster and postmaster of the troops under 

^^Bbtjor-General Powell. As he was never known to j 

^^Hglect any duty to which he had pledged himself, this j 

^^Bmbi nation of oCTiccs shows what his health and habits 

I most have been—that in such a climate he should be 

able to get through properly the work of three or four 

The secret was, no doubt, that bis power of 

i with the natives gave him a command of 

; which odier Englishmen could not make use 

The same facilities enabled him lo improve his 

i by speculation ; and he returned to Calcutta, at 

the end of the war, a wealthy man. He concluded his 

service in India in iSoS, and permitted himself a period 

Hpf repose and foreign travel before entering upon a new 

^^bicer. He travelled through all the Mediterranean J 

^Bnintriea on the European side, and visited the Ionian 

^^ulands, Malta, and Sicily, accumulating knowledge ail 

tb« while, according to his wont. It is desirable that 
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these faas about the early years of Mr. Hume shoaid 
recalled, because it is the practice of his enemies to 
represent him as a man of no breadth of knowledge — a 
small-soulcd Scotchman, who could conceive of notlting 
beyond the routine of a plodding life lilcc that of bb 
later years ; whereas, few men have travelled so much, 
or learned so much from their travels, as Mr. Hume op 
to the time when he was five-and-lhirty. 

He sat in Parliament first for Weymouth ; and it was 
loyal Weymouth — the bathing-place of the royal fiunJljp 
— which found Joseph Hume a seat During ibe six 
subsequent years that he was out of Parliament he WU 
an East India Director, and showed something of Us 
later and best tendencies by the attention and labOTJ 
devoted to the promotion of popular education, I 
Lancasterian method — which was the first form '3 
movement took. Mr. Whilbread must evei 
as the first to treat the subject in a statesmanlike n 
but no one has ever taken it up in a more earnest f 
disinterested spirit than Joseph Hume. He began | 
aiding the contrii'ance of children teaching each ( 
he proceeded with the Wilberforces, Roroill}-s, and \ 
breads of the time to encourage adult schools ; 
never relaxed in his efi'orts, nor ceased to rise in his aii 
till he had got the British Museum, Hampton Court, i 
other places thrown open to the whole public,— 
schools as superior to those of forty years ago as Hano 
the veteran Reformer was a higher man than Home at 
the beginning of his political career. 

When he re-entered Parliament, in iSi8, it was M 
Member for Montrose. The earliest notices that wt 
have of his action in the House indicate the couise of' 
the rest of his life. In 1817, the Finance Coi 
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which was thoroughly minialeria!, had reported in lavor 
of arm)' reductions ; and yet the reductions had not 
laken place after a lapse of four years, Mr. Hume 
moved an amendment on tlie Estimates, framing his 
motion on the very words of the Finance Committee's 
Report. The members of that Committee voted with 
the majoriiy against Mr. Hume and their own recom- 
mendation, without attempting explanation. They were 
silent to a man. The Edmlmrgh Reviem had by ihis 
time discovered Mr. Hume's value; and we find him 
spoken of already as a man whose persevering industry 
was above all praise, and who must command the good 
will of all but those to whom the preservation of abuses 
was dearer than the welfare of their country. Lord 
Casllcreagh on this occasion instituted the course of 
abuse which attended Mr. Hume henceforth, by at- 
tempting to caricature him lo the House as Harlequin 
and Clown. Lord Palmersion and Mr. Huskisson were 
against him ; and his propositions about saving the 
(niblic money, though founded on their own words, were 
treated by them as some monstrous quackery, with which 
the House had no concern but lo be amused at iL It is 
instructive and very cheering to contrast this tone of 
public men in 1S21 with what it was thirty years later, 
while ^Ir. Hume was yet present to enjoy the aatis- 
fjciion. While observing him during his later years in 
rarliatnent, and seeing the unfeigned and cordial respea 
with which the voietan was regarded by leading members 
of all sorts of politics, it was an impressive thing to 
remember that he was called names by Walter Scolt. 
Scott might have been glad to feel, as Hume could, that 
he had refused office and salary, and spent as much 
as wotild make a good fortune in llic service of tlic 
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public, besides all the anxiety and toil of 
— receiving as his recompense the abuse and lidicuU 
of men who thought it genteel and refined to live at 
ease on the national funds. ^Vhat a commentaiy do« 
time make on such a judgment 1 — the critic not saved 
from debt and poverty even by his large drafb on Um 
public purse, and the man he scorned having spared 
many thousands of his own earned money to do nnie- 
quited public services. While Scotl was begging franks 
for his correspondence with his gossips, or the tians- 
mission of his lucrative proof-sheets, Joseph Hume was 
paying 5/. in a day for letters, which it was all toil and 
no profit to receive or despatch. And he bad Ids sh&re 
— perhaja no less ihen Scott — in promoting intellectual 
recreation and holiday solace. Let any one stand in tlie 
Brilish Museum on Easter Monday, and he will see 
something of what Joseph Hume did for the pleasure oT 
the multitude. If he had been allowed his own wiy, 
he — the plodder of Parliament — would have been called 
the Prince of Holiday-makers in menj- England. His 
advocacy of Canadian interests was thorough, and, on 
tlie whole, wise. In the Refonn struggle, he poured out 
his strength and his money like water. Hewasaccoscd 
by the Boroughmongera of sending off candidates \jf 
coach, properly addressed and forwarded to certain 
stitucncies — half-a-score in a day: which meant 
the grand dijficuliy of the time— the finding 
for liberal constituencies — Mr. Hume was the 

fiuence, information, and eneigy. The Whigs 

learned the value of the troublesome Radical mi 

who was always exposing abuses and pleading Uie 

man's cause: and from that time Mr. Hume's 

Parliaracnl was one which no one dared to d< 
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atlempletl lo underrate. Up to 1830 he sat for Montrose, 
and again after 1842, In the intcr\'al he was once 
Member for Middteses, and, for one Parliament, Member 
for Kilkenny. Since the dissolmion of parties conse- 
quent on the repeal of the Com Laws he has been the 
leader of the more liberal members who would consti- 
tute a party. He has refused office ; he never dreamed 
of title; he never spared his purse; and he has really 
seemed 10 have no personal desires at all. There has 
been nothing that anybody could do for him but to 
further Lis objects — 10 improve popular education — to 
foster the popular health and pleasure — to purify our 
political institutions and methods — and guard the bless- 
ings which have made us the happiest nation upon 
earth. We do not know that more llian this could be 
said in honor of one who has not pretended to be any- 
thing that he was not. We do not know that more 
could be said of a man who devoted himself) without 
self-regards, lo a life ivhich is usually called a career of 
ambition. Without ambition, he worked harder than 
any aspirant of his time. While called "niggard" he 
has spent his private means without requital. He has ; 
worked partly with express benevolent designs, and " 
partly for the gratilication of his own strong and well- 
directed faculties. What his disinterestedness has been 
wc know by merely opening our eyes upon his career. 
What his services are, it is for a future generation to 
appreciate, when they find how far their Joseph Hume 
introduced virtue into the administration of govern- 
ment ; strictness into the routine of business ; truth and 
purity (in theory at least) into our parliamentary repre- 
M.nUlion ; die light of intelligence into the mind of the 
ijnocant; and innocent pleasure into ibo lifo of the 
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working man. Joseph Hume is not tbe mao of whom 
studied eulogists prophesy immoitalitj' while he pores 
over his prosaic labors ; but it is not improbable that 
his name will be bmiliar and pleasant to men's ears 
when many a genius idolized by othera or by himself 
shall have gone down into darkness and silence. 

F.S. Mr. Hume lived and labored but a few months 
longer, — dying on the aoth of Febrnaiy, 1855. 
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Died March 7th, 1855. 

MuRKAT, ihe last of the remarkable coterie of 
btch lawyers whose fame has gone forth over aU ihe 
was the John Archibald Murray who was so 
tovcd by Horner, and by a multitude of persons who 
rer saw him, for Homer's sake. Various honors fell 
|faim in ilic course of his life; but the highest was, 
Iqueslionabiy, the place he fills in Horner's "Memoirs." 
lere may be, and tliere mu» be, to the readers of ihai 
bk, some surprise thai the fine promise of the youthful 
■ A. Murray came 10 so little as it did in public life; 
t the image, as there fixed, is a very interesting and a 
f beamifui one ; and ihc charm hung about his name 
I fame to the last. He, Horner, and Lord Webb 
mour were bound in the closest friendship in their 
' early youth, and lill death parted them. The other two, 
bom in 177S and 1777, died in tSi? and t3t9; and all 
llic many years since has the third lived, not only carry- 
ing about a vivid remembrance of his lost comrades, 
but inspiring tlte same remembrance in others by his 
presence. He, loo, is gone at last ; and the fame of that 
remarkable set of men is turned over to the tongue of 
tradition and the pen of hbtory. 
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Jolin Archibald Murray was ihe second son o. 
of the Court of Session, Lord Henderland. llis elder 
brother, William, who never married, remainod in close 
friendship with his more widely known, but pcrh:ips not 
abler younger brother, through the whole of llicir verr 
long lives. John was bom in 1780, and was, Ihcreforc, 
two years younger than Francis Horner. By ibc catly 
letters of the latter we find that Murray was a metnlxit 
of ihc Literary Society in Edinburgh University ai ihe 
age of fifteen — that same Literary Society where, at ibat 
date, "our friend Brougham" w^ already making a noise. 
Metaphysical disputation was the field for the lads — 
Dugald Stewart being at the height of his fame ; but ihey 
all saw that Brougham meant to do somcltiing else 
than split hairs in Ttietaph}-sical fashion for the rest of 
his days ,- and eager was tlie speculation as to what lliat 
something would be. At that early lime there was sot 
so very much difference between Biougham's, HomefX 
and Murray's treatment of iheir common topics; and il 
would have required a keen insight to perceive how ibe 
two survivors would diverge — the one into abortive et- 
travagancc and inconsistency, and the other into siin|4e 
mediocrity, while the sound, genuine, fruitful ability «•■ 
in him who died in his fortieth year. 

Our first clear view of tlie young Murray is during liili 
University season, when Horner was propoaiog lo hlca 
that they should "be ihe Beaumont and Fleicher of m«a- 
ph3'sics ;" when they sjient their hoiidaj-s in George-sliwl 
Murrayfield, arguing about Volition, and took long 
walks in session-lime, "describing" the "sensations which 
constitute the uneasiness of metaph}-sical perplexity,'* 
As ihey grew older they joined with Jeifrey. Dr. Thonui 
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inslating the politioil and philosophical writings of 
., ihiis beginning iheir diversion from metaphysics 
r potiiicai economy ; a study which had such charms 
for them that we find them inierposing it as a treat 
between classics and chemistry, history and poetry. 
Out of all this naturally grew the Edinburgh Rmav, to 
vhich Murray was a copious contributor at the begin- 
ning, when he was only twenty-two. Nothing that he 
ever wrote or did afterward, however, makes anything 
like the impression caused by his correspondence with 
Homer. The earnesuiess without vehemence, the con- 
scientiousness, the effeciive thoughtfulness, the gentle, 
quiei fertility of his intellect, tc^elher with the constant, 
vigilant affectionaleness of his temper, make up the most 
charming image of his early manhood, and set the reader 
^^jpeculating on what must have been the confidence, joy, 
^^bd hope with which a good f<iiher must have contem- 
^^^pted such a son. It is truly strange that out of such 
^^P com[any of fellow-students, most of them devoted to 
' pohtical subjects, and pursuing the legal profession, not 
one good statesman should have been produced. Homer 
would have been a great statesman, no doubt, if he bad 
lived a few ycara. But of Brougham's statesmanship 
nothing need be said ; and Jeffrey and Murray failed 
utterly in political life. We suspect that the metaphysics 
lay be considered answerable for this, in great pan ; 
d that the rest is due to the close coterie character of 
! early association of .these remarkable young men, 
fb'faa reached a certain degree of eminence in law and 
;, and then stopped short— nobody could well 
hy why. \Vhllc the Tories were in command of the 
ikte, it was supposed that opportunity was wanting ; but 
1 the opportunity came, from 1830 onward, Uicre 
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was no one of the coterie surviving who bad not his iait 
trial, and did not disappoint expectation. 

Murray studied law, and entered upon the practice of 
his profession at Edinburgh. At the lime of the rcDcml 
of the war, in 1803, we find him full of militaij- zeal, like 
the other young lawyers of the day. Homei went to 
drill everyday; Mackintosh wrote the gloriotis address 
of the Merchants and Bankers of London ; Brougham 
put otH "weekly incitements to patriotism ;" and Miuray 
helped him with something called "The Beacon," now 
forgotten. They tried to stir up Campbell to produce 
some lyrics ; and Homer wrote to Murray to advise an 
appeal of the same sort to Waller Scott, whose "border 
spirit of chivalry" already marked him out for that ser- 
vice. Murray, however, soon subsided into the function 
which might be called that of his life, — that of furlhcriag 
Whig elections and other interests, in Scotland firsi, 
and elsewhere when he could. In 1806 we find bim 
busy canvassing in favor of Lord Heniy Petly's Cam- 
bridge election, among the Cambridge graduates who 
had formerly been at Edinburgh, or the stndenls wbo 
were tliere at that lime. Electioneering ^vas a scriotif 
business in days when a man like Homer could say to 
his familiar friend, "Write to roc often, my dear Murray: 
one has no pleasure in dwelling upon any public sabjcctt 
while the liberties and wealth of England are molder- 
ing a\v-ay, and the institutions of Europe stiffening into 
liarbarism : but the gratifications of pri\-ate affection us 
untouched by these revolutions ; and though they givo a 
sadder cast to one's conversation, they cannot impair 
our confidence and freedom." In upholding ibc Whig 
interests in Edinburgh, Murray was not only a diligent 
guardian of ihosc interests, but distinguished, wliik 
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young, as a light popular orator, in daj's of fierce con- 
tention and of every kind of discouragement to the 
Liberal side. The chief aberration of (he Edinburgh 
Whigs, iheir adv-ocacy of Bonaparte, wa^ fully shared by 
Mnrray. In ihcir detestation of the reimposition of 
Ihe Bourbons upon the French they fell back upon 
Napoleon, as ihe only altemalive, and exalted him to a 
degree which, as is well known, damaged the influence 
of iheir ^«'ihti, and impaired public confidence in them 
as champions of popular libeny. The readers of Scott's 
Life are aware how the Quarterly Raiav thence arose ; 
and also how, when the question was seltled by time, — 
when Napoleon was dead, and it was not foreseen that 
the Bourbons would be again cast out, — the irate feelings 
of the politicians of Edinburgh gave way, and they met 
occasionally like neighbors and friends, in forgetfulness 
for the hour of the politics of their lives. There is a 
passage in Scoits Diary about a dinner at Murray's in 
the winter of 1827, which is interesting now when the 
host himself is gone. " Went to dine with John Murray, 
where mot his brother (Hendcrlaod), Jeffrey, Cockbum, 
Rutherford, and others of that file. Very pleasant, 
capital good cheer, and excellent wine : much laughter 
and fun. I do not know how it is, but when I am out 
with a party of my Opposition frcinds, the day is often 
merrier then when with our own set. Is it because they 
?ro cleverer? Jeffrey and Har^ Cockbum are, to be 
sure, very extraordinary men ; yet it is not owing to that 
entirely. 1 believe both parties meet with a feeling of 
something like novelty. We have not worn out our 
jrstB in daily contacL There is also a disposition on 
nth occasions to be courteous, and, of course, to be 
; k-ucd." Murray's sense and achievement of bospiiality 
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were alwaj-s remarkable. This capital dinner was giv^^ 
the year before his marriage. In 1828 he married Miss 
Rigby, the daughter of a Lancashire merchant (then 
living in Cheshire), and the niece of Sir George Philli[» 
of Manchester. His tea-table at St Stephen's, when hfr 
was Lord Advocate — (hat remarkable tea-tablo presided 
over by Lady (then Mrs. ) Murray — is well remembered 
by tliose who were weekly guests at it. It was a long 
table, with an enormous and excessively rich Ediaboigb 
cake in the centre — and such a company round it I 
When Sydney Smith was in town he was sure U> be 
there ; and the Jeffreys and Dundases, and all tbe 
Scotch, with plenty of English celebrities. The Loid 
Advocate's chambers were under the same roof with 
the House of Lords : and in the intcn-als of the 
debate, Lords and Commons used to come dropptiu; 
in for tea, and that unique cake, and chat, till the 
summons to a division called them away, rashtng u>d 
scrambling like shoolbo>-s at the last stroke of the 
bcl!. As a contrast, there was the Murrays' couMiy- 
house atStrachur, on Loch Fyne. There, in tbe dejiili 
of Highland seclusion, the guests were expected to 
make themselves perfectly at home, and be as free u 
the winds. There were guides always at hand for 
strangers : (here was the lake steamer at command, to 
carry them up to Inverary. At breakfast, there «U 
es'cry sort of fish yielded by the waters of the regioo ; 
dinner, everything that could be got (hio 
flood — red deer soup, salmon, gune piei, ' 
grouse, &c. The hospitality of the Murrays > 
markable everj'whcre ; and their desire to sec oihen hq>- 
py deepened the concern of their friends at the i 
which clouded their house. Their only child died early; 
and with him their bright enjoyment of life went otu. 
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^1 Iilr. Murray's Grst oflice was that of Clerk of the Pipe 

^B^ sinecure in the Scotcli Exchequer, given him when 

^Ke Whigs came in. Hie oflicc is now abolished In 

^H834 he was made Lord Advocate, and held the appoinl- 

^Kent for five years, without distinguishing himself, or 

Mbeing able to cart}- his measures. He was evidently 

no! qualified for political life ; and he was removed, as 

early as practicable, to the Court of Session, where he 

held a judgeship till his death. As a mark of attention, on 

account of prior sen'ices, he was made a baronet at the 

s.ime time as a judge, that his wife might be titled alsa 

They spent the remaining years of his long life chiefly in 

Edinburgh, and at their country-seal ; and there were few in 

the populous parts of Scotland to whom the bland coun- 

ten.incc and white hair of the old judge were unknown. 

We may seem to have devoted a disproportionate 

space to our notice of a man who failed to distinguish 

himself when his opportunity came, and whose ability 

seemed really to be in a course of evaporation from early 

manhood onward, But he was the last of a remarkable 

set of men who have produced a good deal of effect 

^Uhough much less than they might have done) on their 

^Hniury. The pall of John Archibald, Lord Murray, 

^Bvcrs more than the one last departed. It hides the 

^■bnl glimpse we had of the brilliant period and hopeful 

^Btnpany in which this last survivor bore his pan, when 

^Bu life opened before him which disappointed him 

^B strangely. The mighty Edinburgh Whigs who set 

^B Ihc Review are now a tradition; and tt is natural 

^Hlinger and gaze to the last as the pall is finally spread 

^Bto what was so full of vitality and promise, and so 

^Kr present to the successive political generations of 

^Rcriod of Gixty years. 
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Died AucrsT 4th, i86i. 

When the Empress Catharine or Russia seDt ber a 
sador. Count WoronzofT, to London, ncHhet she t 
ambassador imagined that, though he would livel 
nearly fifty years, he 'would scaicely see RussU I 
He was not ambassador ali the time, but he lin 
England as a private gendeman when not in the s 
of his sovereign. When the Emperor Paul maib 
crazy friendship with Napoleon, Count Woronzol 
signed his olTice ; but he resumed it on the ai 
Alexander. When he died, his grandson, the Lord ] 
bcrl of Lea whom wc have just lost, Avas cntcring^ 1 
political life, and exciting expectation beyond bis S 
family thai he would become distinguished in the J 
history of his lime. The mother of ihc young S 
Herbert, M.P. for South Wilis in 1832, was iSttg 
daughter of Count Woronzoff, and the wife of tl 
Karl of Pembroke, of whom Sidney was the seoond i 
It is not very unusual Ibr our old families to have | 
intcrmixmrc of foreign marriage in their histotjr^ 
there is something peculiar in such a connectioa | 
Russia. The Woronzoffs were vci> like EngUsh p 
cctuinly. The Count remained here chiefly foel 
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object of an English education for his children ; Imi 
some singular interests arose from time to time which 
must have strongly infiuenced the minds of his English 
descendants. For instance, when Count Michael, Sidney 
Herbert's uncle, was appointed Governor of New Russia 
and Bessarabia, and from year to year developed the 
resources of that country, and opened its grain produce 
to the world, the spectacle must have been to Iiis nephew 
verj- unlike what it could have been to any other boy at 
Harrow. There were many young men who, at the hero- 
worshipping age, were in high admiration of Schamyl, 
during his struggle with successive Russian generals and 
governors in the Caucasus ; but much keener must have 
been Sidney Herbert's interests when liis mother's 
brother was charged with the subjugation of the Circas- 
sians, in conjunction with his government of Southern 
Russia. The Count was made prince on the occasion, 
supplied with vast forces, and armed with obsolute power. 
He did not conquer Schamyl ; but he did everything else 
that could be cxpcacd of him ; and this Russian Prince- 
ruler was an uncle for a young man of any nation to be 
proud of. The singularity of the case became most ^ 
marked, of course, when the Russian war broke out, and ° 
the nephew was Secretary at War in the country which 
was invading his uncle's territory, and his very estates. 
No doubt, tlie scenery of the Crimea, and especially the 
region between the wooded heights and the sea, was the 
fair>lantl of the boy's childhood, when nobody knew 
rr-.fjre of the Crimea than its dim classical history. He 
ij.iiit have known by description every step in the Woron- 
. -ff gardens and palace there, before it had entered any- 
i jd/a imagination that we should beside Sebastopol ; 
lid strange must have been the sensation to tlie Wat 
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in London when, atnoni; the camp news, t 
accounts of excursions made b)- oflicers lo ihc Woronaoff 
estate, with minute descriptions of the walks and stcpi 
in the rocks, and tlie apartments of the mansion which 
he knew so well by family tradition. There was some 
natural distrust, for a lime, at his holiling any oiTice in 
the Guvernment under the circumstances ; anJ his tnict- 
courses with his Russian relations were jealously watched. 
But I'rinee Woronzoff was permitted by the Czar to 
retire into private life during the term of the war, and , 
aderward, for the short remainder of his life; umI 1 
tliis obviated all diHiculty to his nephew, who was a | 
thorough Englishman, and as complclety satisfied i 
the justice and necessity of the war as any nun 
country. 

On leaving Harrow he had gone to Oxford; 
was simply a matter of course that he should ( 
Mament as soon as he was old enough. 11 
8iO ; and he took his scat forSouth Wilts in I 
831. For some months he was regarded as a | 
and accomplished young Tor>', an ornament lo ftfl 
then in disgrace and under chastisement ; and I 
of pertness which there might be about the young B 

far from surprising under the circumsB 
His slim figure, and his countenance, bright and aal 
gave to strangers no impression of power 
evidently active-minded; and there were nimomH 
of the considerable expectations of those who km 
well. He was not in any haste to put himself fi 

first speech being in June, 1834, It was 
a very young man, though a strong Conservative ; || 
excites strange emotions to read it now. He 1 
Kstcouit's amendment, against the claims ( 
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Dissenters to admittance lo the Universities. Mr. Her- 
bert's apprehension was that the clergy would desert the 
Universities if the Dissenters entered them ; and his 
proposal was that the Dissenters should have Universities 
of their own. They would then find that Churchmen 
would not desire to enter dissenting Universities, and 
of course, Dissenters would cease to wish to enter the 
national ones. Such was Sidney Herbert's first essay In 
the National Council I 

For some years he was a constant opponent of the 
. Melbourne policy ; but he ivaa chiefly distinguished by 
his vindication of the Com Laws. There was an impres- 
sion that he would be one of the young recruits engaged 
by the Tories whenever they should come in again ; and 
■nobody was surprised when he Ijccame Secretary to the ^ 
Admiralty on Sir R. Peel's return lo power in 1841. He J 
did not at first appear to justify the expectations of his " 
party; for he hid not yet found the art of giving an 
animating account of the expenditure of a public depart- 
ment. He was conscientiously minute, and very anxious, 
and his manner and speech were desultory and hesitating ; 
but the spring of fluency \vas about to be opened up, 
and from year to year his speaking awoke more interest ; 
for he was undergoing a change of opinion which he had 
to account for and to vindicate, and which impelled him 
to utter himself from his conviction and his hcarL He 
was following Peel in bis study of the etfecls of the Com 
Iaws. The process was a slow one ; for so late as the 
session of 1845 we fmd Mr. Herbert announcing to the 
House that the Government would give a direct negative 
lo Mr. Cobden's proposal of a Select Committee to 
inquire into iho causes of Agricultural distress and into 
l)ic Dpcralion of ihc Com Laws. He declared that the 
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Tanners had "very susceptible nerves, and wool 
business at once if ihey perceived Mr. Cobdeos drill — 
of 'blowing up the protective system.'" Some jtan 
laier he deprecated, and very reasonably, the practice, 
ill suited lo our time, of ransacking Hansard for proob 
of inconsistency in public men. We are quite of his 
opinion that consistency (in the sense of immutability of 
opinion) is not the greatest of virtues in our ago of pro- 
gress ; and we will, therefore, say no more of the conuar 
dictions of his utterances at various times. It is enough 
that they were not referable to greed of any kind ; aad 
that they were converted into continuous progress, niier 
had made a fair avowal in Parliament of the (act of 
change. He was as yet rather saucy, and hasT)-, and 
superficial, jeering at Mr. Cobden for a sympathy wiiii 
the agricultural interest, which he did not undenUnd, 
and therefore assumed to be a false preleocc ; but be 
learned better afterward, and gave credit for sincerity (0 
rs, as he claimed it for himself, in advocating &m 
trade in com while representing a constituency nuiAlf 
agricultural. 

It was in February, 1846, that he advanced ihtsdain, 
when he, in his turn, had been jeered by a Protcdjaoia 
member. It was in the midst of that memorable oat- 
burst of party fury which followed upon the contest fw 
power between Peel and Russell, and the pcninacioM 
declaration of the Timis, repeated amidst clamonni 
denials, liiat Sir R. Peel was going to repeal the Caa 
Laws. Mr. Herbert had become Secretary at War, with 
a seat in the Cabinet, in 1S45 ; and at the beginning of 
the session of 1846 he was the member of the Govrm- 
lEcnt who gave an exposition of the policy of his < 
and vindicated it till they went out of office I 
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ostensibly on ihe Irish defeat of ihe Coercion Bill but 
reallp on account of the repeal of the Com Laws, the 
bill for which passed ihe Lords on the same night that 
Sir R. Peel's Government received its doom in the 
Commons. 

During Ihe years of his absence from office Mr. Her- 
bert was as energetic in action as ever. He was remark- 
ably furnished with all appliances and means for doing 
wliat he thought proper; and if he had been undistin- 
guished in political life, he would a!\vays have been busy 
in some benevolent scheme. He was wealthy; he had 
unbounded influence in his own neighborhood and 
connection ; and in 1846 he married a woman of tastes 
and energy congenial to bis own. She was Miss A'Couri, 
s daughter of General A'Court and niece of Lord Hey- 
tcsbury. The mere mention of her brings up recollections 
of an extensive emigration of laboring families, and 
especially of young women, to colonies which suffered 
most from the ' inequality of the sexes. Mr. and Mrs. 
I Icrbert used all their influence to promote such cmigra- 
iion, superintended the outfit of many hundreds, and 
went on board the departing ships to start the people 
cheerily. We heard at the same lime, or soon after, 
of a Model Lodging-house for agricultural laborers, 
which they had built, and furnished and filled, at Wilton. 
Tbey have built a church there, which is coDsidened a 
singularly beautiful specimen of Italian ecclesiastical 
architeciure. 

Meantime he ranked with tlie Peelites in the House — 
Lord Lincoln (as he was then) and Mr. Gladstone — the 
Uirec being just of llie same age, and all being supposed 
likely to return to oCficc, though their great tht/ was 
holding a position higher than office could give. Mr. 
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Herbert spoke occasionally — now sketching the stal 
affairs abroad in 1S4S as actual bondage under llie 
appearance of license; and now, in 1849. itisisting tlut 
no distress had arisen from free trade. In the grou 
Midsummer debate of 1850, on ihe foreign policy of 
Lord Palmerslon's Government, Mr. Herbert spoke 
strongly on the Opposition side. It was a question of 
confidence ; and no one more emphatically declared 
want of confidence than be, in bis review of Lofd 
Minto's errand in Italy, and bis representation of llie 
unpopulari^ of England abroad. That debate s dw- 
secraled to all parties now by its being the last ia vbidl 
the voice of Peel was heard. 

Afier his death the group of rising statesmen «ln 
were distinguished by his name continued in opposilioo 
during the remaining Administration of Lord J. Russell, 
and the short term of Lord Derby, some of iheni coming 
in ^ain on Lord Aberdeen's accession to jiowcr u ibe 
close of 1851, Mr. Herbert was then again Sccma)? 
at War. 

Reluctant as Lord Aberdeen was to go to war wtt 
Russia, it is probable that bis War Secretaiy was BK 
less so. We may remember the jealous in<)uiric3 of Iht 
public at that time as to what his Russian relatives ««l« 
about, and what he and they had to say to each oikeL 
He was as thoroughly patriotic on the occasion, liowcfcr, 
as any other man in the Ministry ; and, as be vif 
incapable of concealment, ever>'body was pre9etit|)> 
satisfied of his trustworthiness. This was (he greu point 
in his life. He and the Duke of Newcasiic, when ih« 
functions of the War Office were divided between them, 
did all they could, and suffered severely. There b no 
need to describe what the system was which tbef had to 
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work at tile end of a long peace. It may be doubled 
whether the strongest of men couid have brought ( 
results out of a system overgrown with abuses : 
these were not very strong men. They were morally 
strong, and aUogether devoted ; but they had not 
intellectual vigor nor force of will sufficient lo ere 
an adequate organization in ihe presence of events, 
to bear down the oppositions of aristocratic conceit and 
selSshness. They saw our first army perish miserably, 
and had to bear the spectacle of the people taking it 
into their own hands to save the second, with vast waste, 
and by means improvised by their own zeal. They saw 
their order thoroughly frightened by the disclosure of 
ilie abuses and lapses of their own department, and were 
a\v-are that, in spite of their utmost zeal in remedying 
mischiefs, the aristocracy lost a step in the esteem and 
the affections of (be nation which they could never 
regain. 

Both w*crc men on whom such a lesson was sure not 

' be lost : men honest, devoted, and sincerely patriotic. 
1 Ijc Duke of Newcastle was the special victim of Ihe 
ii.iiional indignation. He lost nothing in regard to 
tbaracter, bul was merely set aside as inadequate lo 
the working out of his own excellent wishes. Mr. Her- 
t".n left llic War Office, and undertook the Colonial 
"trclarysbip under Lord Palmersion. He held that 
■ liice, however, for only a fortnight, resigning, with 
-r James Graham and Mr. Gladstone, when ii appeared 

lU the Scbaslopol Commitlee was to be proceeded 
'iih, notwithstanding the retirement of Lord Aberdeen. 
I' was a demonstration of want of confidence whicli 
It-li Mr. Herbcnnochoicc buttoresign. His countenance 
and voice, when he made the announcement, on the 
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22il of February, 1S55, showed how he had GuflTm 
under the painful experience of the preceding year, and 
the crisis of the winter. He was manifestly ili; and 
he retired from his work under a dcpressioa ftS deep 
perhaps as his nature admitted. 

He was, however, incapable of permanent discoutage- 
ment. He was too active, too full of resources, am^ 
above ail, too disinterested to be subdued by faiJarc a 
mortification. While out of office, he was in uainttigi 
consciously or unconsciously, for the real work and fiml 
honors of his political life. While Lord Pannrare 
and General Peel were administering the afiairs of U»c 
War Office, Mr. Herbert was preparing himself to 
become the best friend tliat the British soldier bat 
ever had. 
' He had already been a great benelactor to th« anny. 
The soldier's condition had been cared for in cetaio 
respects for some years ; and the remission of the lash 
and institution of the Regimental School had marked a 
stage in our military history. Mr. Heibert had promoted 
whatever was good and contended against what was bad 
throughout ; and he had obtained for the array In the 
East the attendance of Florence Nightingale and bff 
nurses. None of us can have forgotten the charactcrtKic 
letter in which he pressed tiie scheme upon her. Ilia 
letter was furtively copied and published, wiihoot tte 
knowledge of writer and receiver ; but, except thai ibe 
treachery brought some undeserved blame upon then, It 
is difficuh to be sorrj- for the publication. In 
ledging the blessing he brought upon the couotiy bf | 
engaging Miss Nightingale in that particular service, «a { 
roust bear in mind that her services have 1 
been iniermiilcd, When our second array was sawi I 
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had been proved how high an average of healih 
ly be attained in a camp in an enemy's country. Mi 
ightingale went on — as she is going on at this day- 
securing conditions of health of body and mind for the 
soldier such as the world has never seen before. 

When Rlr. Herbert relumed to the War Office in 1859, 
he was well furnished for great reforms. It will not be 
forgotten how strenuously he had labored at the head 
of the Array Sanitary Commission, and in the Barrack 
and Hospital Commission, nor what a mass of irresistible 
evidence he presented us with of the sufferings of our 
soldiers, and the way to preclude them. We have seen 
the soldiery already in great part relieved of the curses 
of bad air, disgusting food, irksome clothing, unhealthy 
habits, and intolerable tnnm. We have seen a good 
beginning made in rescuing our militaiy service &om the 
viigabonds and thieves who long constituted a great pro- 
portion of its recruits ; and a few years will show what 
has been done in winning to the service the sort of men 
most desirable in regard to character and posidon. We' 
have seen the beginning of a regeneration of the lot of 
the soldier in India. Our force in China, with its fine 
heallli and high spirit, showed us what Mr. Herbert and 
his coadjutors had been doing for the British and Indian 
soldier. His own view of the work to be done, and its 
urgency, appears in an anicle signed vrilh bis initials 
iu the WtslminsUT Ra'ieui of April, 1859— a few weeks 
before liis return to the War Office. That article shows 
us in pan what he tiad set himself to do ; and the world 
II have evidences, for many years to come, how he 
I il iL In the province of the treatment of the soldier 
Iic has bad no equal in the military experience of his 
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In other depanments of Ilia office he was not qui 
successful. It is true, his deserts are not all a}>parent 
yet. He saw the need of a thorough reor;ganization of 
the War Office ; and he saw how it ought to be doD& 
It is understood that a very comprehensive, sensible^ 
practical scheme has been for many months ander the 
consideration of the Government, for securing the object 
If any justice is to be done to his memorj-. that scheme 
must be inquired after, and its purposes insisted on, in 
Parliament and out of it From it we have yet to learn 
some of Mr. Herbert's merits in his office. But it is too 
true that alongside of such merits his chaiacterisiic de- 
fects have appeared very plainly. He had not strength 
of will to cany through his own projects ; and yet worse, 
he was incessantly impelled, by his ardent, generoiu, 
sanguine spirit, to pledge himself for more than he «ai 
sure of accomplishing, and to assume respODsibilitks 
belonging to others whom he could not control. Tbeic 
is no need to go into the proof of these weakn«ssci 
They have not, we believe, been denied ; and his bhsI 
devoted friends have always Eaid — not that his defects 
did not exist, but that in a world where nobody is perfeci 
it is wiser to support a Minister who is not very 5tro^ 
but who has actually accomplished more for our milsaif 
sj-slcm than any other, than to heap difficulty and dis- 
credit upon him, so aa to make him give u-ay to aoac 
man who is pretty sure to have worse feulla and fc«ef 
virtues. Death has settled this now. He b Rone, wilb- 
out redeeming all his pledges about the PurchasiC S)lb 
and other matters, and without justifying his chii-atrooi 
assumption of the responsibility of appointmetits, i 
regard to which it is well known that he tnu subject U 
be overruled. 
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Wbilc struggling with obstruction without and we. 
ness within, his health was giving way. It requi 
prodigious ^-igor of body and mind to work at 
refonn of any public department, amidst contempt a 
apathy from above and defiance from below. But i 
«-3s an undcclaking in addition to the business of his 
office, rendered overwhelming by absence of all proper 
organization. For many months he worked on, with 
unabated spirit ; but it became evident last Christmas 
that he must give up either bis office or his attendance in 
the House of Commons. He would fain have remained 
in the House. The sacrifice of office was the lesser of 
the two. But he yielded to the entreaties of some who 
dreaded any check to the course of reform in the War 
Office, and accepted a peerage, in order to continue his 
work as Minister. 

Il was too late, however. He was worn out before he 
was iifly with excessive toil, and the wear and tear which 
a spirit like his must go through in a career of political 
responsibility. He had less to suffer than many Ministers 
have from hostility and misrepresentation ; for he was as 
winning in manners as he was frank in temper. Every- 
body felt good-will toinrd him, more or less; and his 
pei^^nal friends were devoted to him. We may hope 
and believe that he had many and keen enjoyments in 
bis political career, as he certainly had eminent blessings 
in his private life. He was made to be a happy man ; 
and we may fully believe that he was so. But yet he 
suffered enough to break him down prematurely ; and to 
bis country be has sacrificed many years of home inter- 
courses, an old age reposing on manly sons and womanly 
daughters, and a long term of married happiness. His 
eldest son is only eleven ; and one of the happiest 
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homes in England is made desolate by bis Bacrifit 
himsein 

Such sacriSces and services musl not be in vtin. 
They were a gift to the nation ; and Ihe nation most use 
them as a claim on his successors, and on every Adnunis- 
tiation they belong to. Tor the complete fullilment of his 
purposes. We must not wait longer for a thoroagh War 
Office reform because Lord Herbert is gone ; and no 
Minister must reckon on even so much indulgence as he 
had in regard to the disposal of patronage, aod (he recti- 
fication of the principle of promotion. Any successor 
must do as much as he did for the army, and tiie honor 
of England in connection with it, before he can czi 
any mercy for even such weaknesses as showed 1 
selves in him. If he did not do all that a Minis 
War might be conceived able to do, he did so mtu 
may justify a new criterion of the merits of the Min 
and should render irresistible the popular demv 
reforms, which he sanaioned in the proposal, bn| 
not live to achieve. 

He was half-brother and presumptive heir of ihe« 
of Pcmbrolce ; and his title of Lord Herbert of] 
merely lifted him in the interval out of the I 

House of Parliament into the leisure of the c 
fitting that a new peerage should exhibit i 
descendants his claims to honor and national g 
but he will be remembered, potilically and priva 
Sidney Herbert ; for under that name he won » 
better, and far dearer to him, ilian any peerage. 
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Died jASCARr 31ST, 1863. 

ITK tbo Marquis of Linsdowne has passed aw^ n 
political spectacle peculiar to this counliy, — that of an 
aristocratic gentleman of moderate abilities, and politics 
which might be called accidentally liberal, being con- 
nected with the entire political history of his time by the 
force of consistency alone. Consistency is. from the 
character of the time, not only so out of fashion, but for 
most people so out of the question, that any one signal 
instance of it fixes as much attention at [he present di.y 
as conversion and innovation did in a forroer one. 
Lord Lansdowne remained steadfast while the Welling- 
tons and Peels were changing on the one hand, and the 
Burdetts and the Broughams on the other; and every- 
Ir-ndy is interested in seeing how ihis happened. The 
iiivi suggestion in the case is, that it could not have 
1.1 [opened if he had not been of high and ancient family. 
I: could not have happened if his early course had not 
tieen determined in a liberal direction ; nor if he had 
not been of sound reputation ; nor if he had been a 
man. of genius, or of any vigorous ability. A brief 
survey of his career will make the case plain. It cannot 
be other than one of great interest. 
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The ancestors of Lord Lansdow-nc figure in 
history as Barons of Kerry for several hundred yeUL 
His father was the celebrated Lord Shclbume, the fint 
Marquis of Lansdowne ; and ihe late Marquis was ihe 
son of a second marriage. He was never, nor were hij 
elder brothers, the pupils of Dr. Priestley, as is supposed 
by many people. Dr, Priestley was never a tutor in the 
family at all, but resident, nominally as librarian to Lord 
Shelbume, but really as a friend and a scholarly com- 
panion. Lord Shelbume had a dread of. public schools, 
and his two eldest sons were educated at home; bat 
Hcniy, the subject of this notice, so earnestly desired a 
public-school education, that he was sent to Westminstci, 
It really appears as if bis lifelong solicitude on behalf of 
education began with his own. From Westminster he 
went to Edinburgh, and was one of the band of yotUlis, 
since become statesmen, who debated at the Speculative 
Society, and worshipped Dugald Stewart. The judgment 
of his comrades on him was, as Homer tells us, that be 
tvas " distinguished by a cool, clear-thinking head, and s 
plain, firm, manly judgmenL" One would like to kno* 
whether, in the presence of the Speculative Society, be 
manifested the inaptitude for speculation and the pro- 
pensity to detail which distinguished bis mind in afio- 
It was a joke of the season, forty yeai^ afler, wbcn 
he and Sydney Smith, with a companion or Vieo, weal 
incognito to Deville, the phrenologist in the Strand. U 
have their characters read from tlicir skulls, and wen 
most pe^^■e^sely interpreted. Lord Lansdowne wm pc^ 
lounced to be so absorbed in generalization as to fiul is 
all practical maitere, and Sydney Smith to be a great 
ralist — "never so happy as when arranging his btrdi 
and his fishes." "Sir," said the divine, with a stare of 
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comical stupidity, "I don't know a fish from a bird 
and the Cabinet Minister was conscious ihai "all the 
fiddle-faddle or the Cabinet" was committed to htm, 
I account of his love of what he called practical 
isiness. 

In 1801, when Lord Heniy Petty was just of age, 
"graduated at Cambridge. After liavelHng on the Con- 
tinent witli DuQiont, he took his seat for Calne, the 
fimily borough, and he sat for two sessions silent, as 
he thought became his youth, but diligent in attendance, 
and earnest in his study of the chief orators of the lime, 
— Fox being his great admiration. His maiden speech 
WIS on a politico-economical subject — the effect on 
Ireland of the working of the Hank Kesiriclion AcL 
The remark at the time was that this young Lord Henry 
Petty justified his descent from Sir William Petty, who 
had that to say in Cromwell's lime which caused him to 
be called the father of Political Economy in England. 
The firul very strong impression made by the young 
member ivas, however, on the 8th of April, 1805, in 
the Melville business, when, in addition to the discretion 
and good sense which were noted as remarkable in a 
man of five-nnd-twcnty, he showed a power which never 
reappeared. Fox declared it the best speech that was 
made that night When Parliament was prorogued, he 
went to Ireland with Dumoni, to explore it politically, 
beyond the bounds of the family property. On the 
opening of the session of 1806, he was to have moved 
liio Amendment on the Add ress^th at amendment which 
. -i given up because Pitt was dying. By that time, the 
iiiai Maiquia was dead, and \s-as succeeded by Lord 

Ery's half-brother, who afierward died without issue, 
Iving the title and estates 00 him. 
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On Pitt's death, Lord Henry Petty came in for C 
bridge University, over ihe head of the young P&lmetslon. 
who was a grave and modest youth in those days. Fox 
UEed to say in private that he looked upon Petty as hb 
political successor ; but still, in the notices of ibc time, 
it is always the gravity, consistency, and diligence of ihc 
young man that we find extolled, and not any power of 
a higher order. He was made Chancellor of ihe Ex- 
chequer at once, in the Grenville Administr&tioa ; and 
. he brought forward a financial scheme which was pio- 
digiously admired by his colleagues, who were but too 
like FoK in their aversion to Adam Smith and Ihe subject 
of his book ; but Lord Heniy Petty 's financial scheme 
would not bear examination. His operations ended in x 
great increase of the assessed taxes and the property 
tax ; and there are caricatures yet in our libraries in 
which Fox and Petty are seen as bear and dog, Uugk 
to dance by Lord Grenville as trainer ; and again, u 
taxgatberers, bearding John Bull. Already wc find htB 
busy in doing what he delighted in doing through life, 
helping people to a position, or fitting people and places 
to each other. The last cntiy in Homer's journal benn 
date June, 1806, and it relates to a negotiation set DD 
foot by Lord Heniy Petty for bringing his friend llafncT 
into Parliament under the auspices of Lord KinnainL 
A few months afterward the Grenville Adminisiniioil 
went out, letting the Tories into power for nearly a quatui 
of a century. Cambridge would have no more of the 
young Liberal ; but he indulged himself in a " last ao" 
of patronage, or propitiation of patronage, c%vcn W. ihst 
moment. He got Professor Smyili, the "suitable aitd 
accomplished," as his friends called bim, appointed to 
the chair of Modem History. It was, like mos 
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insdownc's appointmenis, an act of kindness lo llie 
vidual, but scarcely so to ihe public. There is no 
ng what benefit might have accrued to British slates- 
manship if a man of more vi^r, philosophy, and com- 
prehensiveness of mind than Professor Smyth had been 
appointed to so important a chair. 

In iSo8 Lord H. Petty married Lady Louisa Emma 
Strangeways, his cousin, — a woman who had, without 
seeking it, everj-body's praise. She was beautiful ; and 
every advantage of natural ability was improved by 
education, and sanctilied and endeared by the finest 
moral quahties. They lived together to an old age. The 
year after their marriage, the second Marquis died, and 
they began, at Bowood, the long series of hospilalities 
which made that abode as celebrated in its own way as 
Holland House was in a somewhat different one. The 
difference lay in the hostesses; and it was wholly to 
the advantage of Bowood- It is amusing to sec, in 
Moore's "Diary," an account of consultations between 
the visitors of the two houses — Rogers, Tiemey, Uames, 
and Moore — about which of the noblemen was the more 
aristocratic in his habit of feeling, Lord Holland or 
Lord lanadowne — the impression of those who knew 
ihcm best being that neither could be more so than the 
other, while both were blinded lo it in themselves, as 
superficial observers were, by the genuine benevolence 
which was the prevailing mood of each. As to the 
ladief — there ia no need to describe the hostess of 
Holland House. Lady Lansdowno had her aristocratic 
:.'nd<:ndcs, as was natural; but they were less than the 
ihyneas of her manners led some to suppose ; and they 
were subdued to perfect harmlessncss by her personal 
humility and all-pervading modesty. The hospilalities 
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of Bowood, so conJucIetl, might urell Tonn, as Ibeyj 
a social feature of the time. 

During ihe quarter century of Tory rule, Ix)rd ] 
downe was steady in hia advocacy of the grcal qua 
of his youth, and, we may now add. of his old age. ■ 
was ranked with LorJs Grenville and King as a I 
of the Political Economy School. He never let slip' 
opportunity of advocating popular education ; as wbl 
for instance, he said about Scotland, which Lord Lin 
pool called "the best-conditioned countiy upon caTtln'- 
that such welfare as it had was wholly ascribabic to ja 
parochial schools, which had counteraaed the mi9cfak6i 
of its political s\-stcm. He sustained the Catholic 
claims, quietly and steadily; and he defended coaJiliooa 
during the whole internal from the first he joined in 
t8o6 to Ihe last in 1^52. He declared them to bo oM 
only just, but necessary in a free country, as a defeoOG 
against the encroachments of the Court ; and that ihcif 
principle was the same as that of Party — concession all 
rjund, for the sake of combined action. In i8jO lie 
took a noble stand in reprobation of the proccedinp 
against the Queen, and also made a ver>- effective Ytat- 
trade speech. In 181 1 his friends began to tell him tbil 
he was becoming a Parliamentary Reformer : and so he 
was ; but not so fast as his political comrades. WIici 
the King took it into his head, at that time, to cooit 
(he Opposition, and had some of them to diDQer it 
Brighton, the courtesy of Lord Linsdownc's behaviot 
was remarked in contrast with the ill manners of aoiM 
others — his habitual moderation here standing him m 
good stead. His advocacy of the independence of Un 
South American Republics prepared some minds lor hit 
act, so much disapproved by others, of joining Mc 
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Canning in May, 1817. Steady as he had ever been in 
asserting ilie virtue of coalition, he was anxious anti 
uneasy in his new position in the Cabinet ; declared that 
he was powerless, was complained of for being too 
mild wiili liic Opposition when ihey were hunting 
Canning to death ; and was deeply afflicted by that 
rancorous and yet most pathetic speech of his friend 
Lord Grey which is believed to have broken Canning's 
heart. Jn October lie was Home Secretaiy in ihe 
Goderich Cabinet ; but not even the recess enabled 
the coalition to work ; and the Duke of Wellington 
was Premier in a few weeks, li is rather amusing to 
find how Lord Lansdowne was beset as the place- 
procurer during his very short tenure of power, and 
how he complained in private of the worry of this ; 
while he had really very little patronage — what there 
was not being at his own disposal. It is clear that 
now, as later, this sort of business was devolved upon 
him by his colleagues, under the idea that it suited 
him better than llie larger labors of statesmanship. 

When Lord Grey came into power Lord Lansdowne 
was President of ihe Council — an office which suited 
liim and the Council admirably, He continued in 
iitlice with the Melbourne Ministry — going out when 
Sir R. Peel was sent for to Rome in November, 1834, 
and returning on the breaking up of the Peel Adminis- 
tration in the nesl April. After Lord Grey's retirement 
lie vras the leader, when nesessarj-, of the Opposition 
in the Lords, and daring ihe Russell Admiuistradon, 
"f Government; and it was during thai long course of 
".-irs that his finest qualities appeared — his moderation, 
i'.i courtesy, his knowledge of, and deference for, 
jLuliamcntoiy forms and usages ; and better, his sincere 
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zeal in causes which bore least relation 
warfare. As a Parliamentary Reformer, no ono € 
much from him ; and he had done his dut}' long fa 
by questions of liberty of conscience, in the caM oT 
ihe Catholics and the Dissenters. He coQsistenllT, bat 
mildly, advocated Free Trade ; but U was in the business 
of Education that he distinguished himself mosL litilc 
that has as yet been done in that cause, that little bit 
been done by Government ; and Government, in this 
case, meant originally, and always meant chiefly, Loid 
Lansdowne. After all that can be said, and truly, abont 
the Committee of Council on Education giving him woA 
of detail to do and superintend, and many plac« to gifo 
away, it remains a certainty that here began the •* 
of Popular Education by the Suite ; that Lord Lansdovae 
gave his zeal, his interest, and his pains to it ; and that 
the nation ought to be grateful to him accordingly. 

In 1836 he lost bis elder son, the Earl of Kerty, - 
left a widow and one son ; and in 1851 the MardiioDai 
of Lansdowne died. He had a son and a daughter left; 
but every one fdt, as he did, that his life w-.ts drawia; 
loivard that closing period which should be one o( 
repose. He took leave of active, and, as he thought, of 
official life, when Lord John Russell made way for toni 
Derby in the spring of 1851. No speech tlial be cw* 
made won him so many hearts, and so much rvspeotil 
sympathy, as that in which he declared thai, though bt 
should appear in his place in Parliament on occaskio, be 
was then taking his leave of active public life. \VhcB 
the Coalition Ministry under Lord Aberdeen came IBM 
power. Lord Lansdowne reluctantly consented to t 
a seat among them — without office — to afford the G 
emmem the benefit of his character of Coi 
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Whiggism, of his dignified presence in Parliament, of his 
urbane and moderating influence in council, and of his 
experience in the business of statesmanship. This 
understood to be only another form of that Eirewell to 
public life which he had announced, rather more ea- 
pressly, on the occasion of the Derby Ministry. 

Lord Lansdowne had been gradually declining for 
>in« months, when bis death was hastened tf not 

;ually occasioned by an accidcnl. The venerable 
nobleman, while walking on the tcriace at Bowood, 
stumbled and fell ; and in falling cut his head severely. 
The shock was too mucli for his enfeebled frame, and 
after gradually sinking for some days he expired on the 
evening of Januaiy 31st. 






LORD LYNDHURST. 

Died October i21h, 1863. 

JoK.s SiKGLETON CopLKr, Baron Lj'ndhurst, would! 
been remarkable, even If he had been a much lea]^ 
man than he was, as an imporlcd statesman and laHJ 
imported, too, from a Democratic RepubUe, N 
is intended in this statement of a facL He 
political renegade. He was bora before the i 
of the American colonies, and never had the I 
dency to republicanism in him. He was Tory tofl 
heart's core. His being born so far from the foe 
roplty was a mistake of Nature, which she rectiQi 
bringing him at last to be the keeper of Uie Kin^'ill 
science in tliat mother-country to which the family c 
with true ro)'alist zeal. 

The first revolutionary act, clear and detemun) 
ihc American colonists was throwing a cerutn oot 
cargo of tea into Boston harbor, to prevent ibe \ 
mcnt of duty on it The Consignee of the tea 1 
not promise to send it back to England. He 1 
ported byihc Governor, of course. The citixetu | 
a guard over the tea, that it might not be stolen ^M 
when no other means could a;-ail, to prevent its I 
landed, a band of them, disguised, threw it into tl 
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The Ica-mcrchant in [liia case was Richard Clarke, ihe 
grandiUthcr of Lord LjTidhursL He nias so stanch a 
royalist that he removed to England on ihc establish- 
ment of American independence. His daughter had 
married Copley, the artist, in Massachusetts ; and when 
the Copleys also came to England, their son, John, was 
about nine years old. He was bora in or about 1770. 
His fadicr was not much liked by anybody ; but his 
mother was amiable, gcncrous.and tender-hearted. When 
John, as a young lawyer, went over to his native country 
about some land buisness for his father, his townsmen at 
Boston admired his appearance, his manners, and his 
talents, and foretold hia being a great man ; but they 
pronounced him to be more like his father than hb 
mother in character. He inspired little trust, and was 
fond of money. 

He was destined to get on, both by his better and his 
worse qualities ; by his energy, courage, and resoorce, as 
well as by his Tory leanings. It was not at once that he 
found his place, though perhaps the means he took were 
the best for bringing him into it. He denounced the 
Liverpool, Castlereagh, and Sidmouth Ministry so ably 
and vigorously that he was worth propitiating; in 1818 
he entered Parliament for a Government borough, and 
immediately rendered service on the subject of the Alien 
Bill, when he answered Romilly, and was answered by 
Mackintosh. It was a position for an honest politician 
to be proud of, and for an unsound one to dread. But 
John Copley dreaded nothing. He was then Mr. Serjeant 
Copley, with a rich practice. The next year we find him 
Sir John Copley, Knight, and Solicitor-General. In 1823 
he was Attorney-General, and in i8j6 Master of the 
Kolls. In 1817 he appeared as a "Canningiic"in the 
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short Ad mi nisi ration of ihe dying slalesman ; bot t 
was no fear of his being at all belter disposed toward 
Lhc Catholics than his predecessor. Lord Eldon. He 
was made Baron Lyndhurst, and took his seat on the 
Woolsack ; but he was one of the three (the two oiheis 
being Lords Besley and Anglesey) who were died as 
security that the Canning Cabinet would not propose 
Catholic emancipation, tie had very recently declxrtd 
that if the parliamentary oath which excluded liu 
Catholics was necessary in 1793, it was necessaiy sUU. 
was looked lo for good sen-ice io reforming the 
rt of Chancery, having at Bret proposed some smiU 
reforms, and then accelerated the business there by the 
appointment of an additional judge, and having aga^ 
brought in a bill with that object during the short intend 
of his being Master of the Rolls. The btU was lost by 
the illness of Lord Liverpool breaking up the Govera- 
I. He remained on the Woolsack during the variont 
changes of Administration of 1827 and 1S18, and de- 
scended from it only lo yield the seat to Lord Brougham 
on the advent of lhc Grey Ministr)'. It ought to be 
remembered that Lord Lyndhuist, during this first pdlod 
of his Chancellorship, set on foot the inquiries ooi el 
which grew such reform in the case of Lunatics ss we 
have yet obtained. He issued a circular, which reqoind 
from all keepers of Lunatic Asylums of every son u 
exact return of their patients, and their class and 
tion in regard to their malady. The replies to this cimln 
first brought in the information which was necessaiy fo 
further action. 

His great deed, that which exhibited at once 
courage and his convictions, was throwing oirt ifae 
form Bill, by his ingenious motion lo |>oglpoiie 
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disfranchisement to tiie enfranchisement proposed by the 
bill. On ibis motion he united the Conservatives and 
the Wavercrs in ihe Lords ; and thus be obrained a 
majority of thirty-five. This was on the celebrated 7th 
of May, 1832 ; and thereupon the Political Unions 
assembled at Binningham, plighted their faith, and sang 
iheir hymn. Lord Lyndhurst thas overthrew the Mi 
iatiy, and showed bis determinaiion to consider the 
House of Lords as "the Citadel of the Constiluiion." 
as the Qiiarlirly Reviat) was then declaring it, and lo 
preserve it, with all its ancient rights and abuses, or 
forfeit the Monarchy altogether. Of course, he was im- 
mediately the most unpopular man in England. He 
bore his evil fame with great resolution, aided thereia 
by his profound contempt for popular opinion, as much 
as by his strong Conservative tendencies. The amaze- 
ment among his American relations and acquaintances 
was unspeakable ; and the contempt felt by democratic 
republicans toward one who had gone forth from among 
them as if on purpose to shut the doors of Parliament 
against a nation, was quite as strong as the rage of 
Englisli reformers. Both ihe rage and contempt were of 
more weight than they otherwise would have been from 
the absence of respect for the man, who about this time 
exposed himself to so much doubt and disrepute that his 
reception in prirale society was no more flattering to 
bis feelings than that which he met in the streets. The 
apparent indifference with which he accepted any di- 
vcrsitj- of treatment inspired some sort of respect for his 
courage, in the midst of ail the reprobation. The com- 
monest saying about him at that time was, that if ever 
there was ft brow of brass, it was his. Reform, however, 
n-as carried in spite of him ; and bo was not only on 
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the Woolsack again before the end of 1834, but dot 
extraordinar)- transaction had taken place which 6nalljr 
overthrew Lord Brougham's poliiica! lepulation. Lord 
Brougham, when dismissed from the Cbancellorabip, 
wrote to Lord Lyndhutst to offer that they should change 
places. Lord Lyndhutst having before been Chief Biron 
of the Exchequer. No answer cootd be given till Sir 
R. Peel arrived from Rome ; and before that happened 
Lord Brougham had been made aware, by the public 
indignation, of his mistake, and had wiibdrau-n bis re- 
quest. From that time, however, his Toryism b usually 
dated ; and his ostcnlatious, boisterous, and indeaHtjnt 
show of inlimacy with Ixird Lyndhurst deepened the 
disrepute of both. When they were amusing themseh-a 
with ill-concealed romping in the House of Lords, the 
popular impression was very strong iliat Lord Lyndhoni 
was a second time humoring an infirm brain for his own 
purposes. In his place both as Lord Giancellor and as 
mere peer, he was diligent and consummately able in 
business. He was the greatest lawyer in the countiy ; 
and he was capable of vast labor. In Appeal cases he 
rendered most \'aluab]e services ; and he was cerUlfily 
the most formidable enemy the Whigs had in ihe Lords* 
House — not even excepting his (iiend Brougham. The 
^o together were overwhelming. On the dissolution of 
the Peel Ministry of 1835 the Great Seal was in Con- 
ion, till it was given to Lord Cottcnbam, some tnootht 
after. The two ex -Chancellors, both men of extraordinaiy 
powers of vituperation — both shameless and ia cIok 
alliance— made the Woolsack their target, and tMarfr 
drove the Whig Ministers mad by their s|>ecchc3 and 
iheir sarcasms. In August, 1856, Lord Lyndharst made 
the speech which is perhaps the besi remembered of aoy 
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he ever made — thai in which, reviewing the results of 
the Session, he exposed the incapacity of the Whigs, and 
certainly covered them with shame. In 1839, the con- 
junction of the two critical es-Chancellors was again 
too much for the GovemmenL Lord Melbourne had 
dropped, in his own singular way, an opinion that the 
legal studies pursued by many of our statesmen had 
narrowing e&ect on their minds. Such an opinion was 
not a very propitiatory one. Lord Durham's Canada 
business was at hand for a theme. Lord Durham was 
personally hated by Lord Brougham. So the friends put 
forth all their strength, and they succeeded in quelling 
Lord Melbourne's courage and overpowering bis fidelity 
to an absent colleague ; and they broke Lord Durham's 
heart. There was certainly, as Lord Lyndhurst boasted, 
no lack of power on the Opposition side of the Lords' 
House, with these two lawj-ers to lead the fray, at a time 
when every question became a fray. 

In 1841 he was appointed Chancellor for the third 
time, and remained so till the breaking up of tlie Feel 
Ministry after the repeal of the Com Laws in 1846. The 
High Stewardship of Cambridge University had been 
object of ambition to him, and he was elected to the 
office in 1840, having a majority of nearly five hundred 
votes over his opponent Lord L>llckon. He was now 
growing old ; and, though he was still the handsomest 
of Lord aianccllors, infirmity was creeping upon him. 
Afier he left office he was blind for a considerable time, 
from cataract ; but his sight was restored ; and he came 
forth again, at nearly eighty years of age, aa if be had 
taken a new lease of life. He enjoyed the opportunity 
afforded by the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill for opening onl 
once more against the Catholics. He excused his assent 
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to the Relief Bill of 1829 on the ground that he di 
to see toleration all round ; but he contended that, such 
toleration not suflicing Rome, he would go no furthci. 
The true principle of religious liber^ whidi nccludes 
" toleration," a.nd requires total exemption fcum all jnrifr- 
diction whatever, never, probably, entered his mind at 
all — even before his mind was "narrowed," as Lord 
Melbourne said, by his legal Gtadies. He was loo 
thoroughly aristocratic by temperament to be capable of 
any generous conceptions of human liberty, even though 
he came from America. One would think that his clay 
had been kneaded from the dust of the oUI high-bom 
Governors of the Plantations, and his mind fed on the 
obsequious addresses of the colonists to a long series of 
Kings and Queens. He was best employed on \jcg 
Reform, in which he took an evident interest, xnd wUcfc 
caused less stirring of ibe Toiy spirit in him than politic^ 
perhaps any other pursuit 

Two powerful speeches — one on the policy of Fniaai 
during the Russian war, and one on Earl Clarendon's 
policy in 1856 — belong to the last era of Lord Lyiid- 
huist's public life. His last great efforts were in dcTcner 
of the privileges of the House of Lords, supposed to be 
infringed by the creation of Lord Wensleydalc'a peengfl 
for life, and the Paper Duty Repeal Bill. 

If Lord Lyndhurst had not the peculiar grace lod 
urbanity which belong to aristocratic birth in an old 
country, he had veiy agreeable manners. With a fine 
person, eminent ability, vast information, a cool 
much natural energy and cheerfulness, he was a di 
ful companion to those whom his qualities could 
When the interest of old age was added, his 
met with gcntJc treatment, if not foigetfulncsa. Stilt, 
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greaiest admirere will not deny thai their feeling is admi- 
raiion more than esteem. The Americans would hai'e 
wished thai, if they were to send us a statesman, it 
should have been one of a different qnaliQ' ; and the 
Liberal party in England would have preferred one who 
did not throw the whole force of his genius into the 
losing cause of middle-age feudalism. But we must 
lake men as they are. Here was an aristocratic self- 
seeker drilled over to a European shore, where be 
throve and showed what he could do. On the whole, 
we are of opinion that Lord Lyndhuisl had the best of 
it in his migralion hither He gained more by making 
himself an Englishman than the English people can 
ever feel that ihcy owe to him. He did some of their 
work very well ; but he was not their friend. He will 
be remembered for die remarkable incidents of his 
history and his influence ; but he is not, and never 
will be, regtetled, eacept by the partisans of old English 
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Died Decemher i2th, 1863. 

Lord Elgin has done more in his half century < 
— has, as wc may say, had and enjoyed more life I 
most men who die at last of old age : yet it is with I 
regret that liis country sees his career closed 
years before its time ; and those who have any knoi 
of his personal circumstances cannot but safifer | 
pain in seeing at what sacriUce he has been fulltllta| 
perilous duty of governing India. 

James Bruce, the eldest son of the Scotch ' 
Elgin who gave us the marbles in the British Mm 
was bom in 1811. Eton was his school, and ( 
church, Oxford, was his college. There most be l 
, now living who can remember the irio of I 
associating at college, ao unconscious of any pecol 
in their destiny, but preparing, in ha, to present t 
markable spectacle to the world. Bruce was tfae ( 
a year older than the other two. Ramsay » 
like Bruce ; and both were sons of carls. The I 
was the son of a commoner, but with reason to 1 
proud of his name as any other man, for his fill 
George Canning. No doubt these three youths 
aspirations, and had already chosen public 
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their field of action ; but what would have ^ been their 
emotions — ^with what solemn feelings would they have 
gazed on each other, if they could have known that they 
were to be the three successive rulers of India during 
the transition period of British government there ! 
Ramsay, as Lord Dalhousie, the last before the Mutiny ; 
Canning the overruler of the Mutiny; and Bruce, as 
Lord Elgin, the first who went out as Viceroy after the 
Indian Empire was brought under the government of 
the Crown. It is less than a year (nth of February 
last) since Lord Elgin himself said, after presiding over 
the consecration of the well at Cawnpore, "It is a 
singular coincidence that three successive Governors- 
General should have stood in this relationship of age 
and intimacy." He said this on occasion of the opening 
of the East Indian Railway to Benares, now carried to 
within a few miles of Delhi. At the opening of a former 
portion of the line, Lord Canning had proposed the 
health of Lord Dalhousie ; and now Lord Elgin was 
grieving over the death of his friend Canning ; and we, 
in recalling what took place within this present year, 
have now to mourn that the survivor of last February 
is himself gone, before he had well entered upon his 
task of governing India. They co-operated well for 
India, each in his day ; and their names will be remem- 
bered together in the history of that empire. When 
Canning arrived at Government House, at Calcutta, 
Lord Dalhousie handed him the telegram which told 
that all was going right in the newly-annexed territory 
of Oude ; and Canning took care of that and all otherl 
bequests of his predecessor, as soon as the subsidence 
of the Mutiny gave him power to do so. For his part, 
in the darkest hour of doubt about the issue of the 
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Mutinj', he loo knew what it was to have a friend ■ 
old comrade come to Government House with cbeet 
in his lace and on his lips. While the Cannings sal, 
brave and calm, but in utter uncertainty wbctbct ci"Ciy 
European in India would not have been mardcred 
within a month. Lord Elgin appeared, bringing the 
regiments wliich had been given him for his mission io 
'i China. Learning en route what was happening in India, 
and receiving from Lord Canning an appeal for aid, 
he decided to sacrifice his own object, and to dtvose 
from his instructions, b>' taking his soldiers to CoIcnUL 
Always and eveiywhere welcome from his genii) i 
and his unfailing cheerfulness, he might well have the 
warmest welcome from the Cannings when be brougkt 
them the first relief in their fearful strait. When he 
stood, in the sight of the vast multitude, on the vtdl il 
Cawnpore last winter, he had other mournful ihouglas 
than of the victims who lay below. He and hi* i 
had visited the grave of Lady Canning at 
and they knew thai her husband was now lyi 
Westminster Abbey — both of them viaims 
conditions of their Indian life — its disease 
case, and its toils and responsibilities in the A 
And now, the survivor has followed — another ' 
we must fear, to those toils and responsibilities. 

In following out (his singular bond which anite 
three college friends, we have passed far beyotid ^ 
college days ; and we must return. Eadi rollbvi 
path of public life which opened to him. We bav^ 
only to do with Lord Elgin's. 

He left Oxford adorned with honors ; and J 
years later he appeared in Parliament as raw 
Southampton, This was in 1841. In the next 1 
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began his long course of colonial mle by going ou 
Jamaica — having by this time succeeded to his Scotch 
earldom by his father's death. He carried his young 
wife out with him ; they underwent shipwreck ; and his 
wife was saved only to die a year later. The daughtei 
she left him was one of the bridesmaids of the Princess 
of ^'ales. Lord Elgin's four years' administration 
Jamaica confiraied the expectations of the Government 
wliicb had appoinied bim, and won the confidence of 
iJiat which succeeded it, as appears from a conversation 
in ibe House of Lords which our readers may remember, 
in which Lord Derby and Lord Grey contended for 
the honor of having first appointed him to office. 
It was Lord Grey who did it, while some of the first 
ofHciai intercourses of the young statesman were with 
Lord Derby. 

in (our years he was wanted to govern Canada ; 

lul fl more arduous charge a Colonial Governor could 
li.uJlji have. The method of responsible government 

Ji new ibere ; the provinces were siill recTcing with the 

mouldering fires of rebellion ; the repulsion of races 
ivj.1 at its strongest ; ibe deposed clique who had 
virtually ruled the colony were still furious, and the 
depressed section suspicious and restive. It was just at 
ihe time, too, when, between English and American 
legislation, (he Canadians were suffering from the evils 
of Prolcdion and Free-trade at once. Believing them- 
siili-es to be made sport of or neglected at home, they 
.^rrre more strongly tempted to join the United States, 

-. at least to cross the frontier and become republican 
rmtens, than they c\'er were before, or have been since. 

Pfd Elgin was thoroiiglily aware what be was under- 
iDg in accepting the government of a society so 
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disturbed. He was supported in his task by domestic 
sympathy of a peculiar character. In the autumn of 
1846 he married Lady Mary L. Lambton, the eldest 
surviving daughter of the Earl of Durham. She had 
lived in Canada during her father's short administration ; 
she had understood the case enough to have the warmest 
interest in his policy, its principle, method, and aim. 
As Lord Elgin's wife, she now saw that policy carried 
through with vigor, justice, kindliness, and success; 
she fulfilled the duties which had been her mother's, as 
hostess and leader of society; and she sustained her 
husband, as she had seen her father sustained, by in- 
telligent sympathy. On occasion there was no little 
need of fortitude, as when the Parliament Houses at 
Montreal were burned down, in 1849, The ** British 
party," as they styled themselves, had to yield to the 
conditions of impartial government, and to go into 
opposition when their turn came round. To them it 
naturally seemed as if the world was coming to an end. 
The Opposition, or '* French party," made use of their 
first opportunity^ to obtain an indemnity for the losses of 
such inhabitants of Lower Canada as had suffered in 
property during the rebellion. The Rebellion Losses 
Bill passed with the approbation of all dispassionate 
persons; and Lord Elgin, in giving it the requisite 
sanction, finished a transaction which had spread over 
several years, and employed the anxious care of iist 
commissioners appointed to estimate the damages; and 
ascertain the innocence of the claimants of all participa- 
tion in the rebellion. The ** British" mob, however, 
stoned the carriage of the Governor-General as he left 
the House, and then, while members were yet sitting, 
broke the windows and burned the building. They met 
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to petition the Queen for ihe recall of Lord Elgin on the 
ground that he had been favoring the claims of her 
Majesty's enemies ; but the better spirit prevailed in the 
legislature, in which a vote of confidence in the 
Gove mo [-Gen era], and attachment to the authority he 
represented, was carried by a large majority. It was 
in October of the same year that the discomfited mal- 
contents organized an agitation for annexation to the 
United States, on the ground of their sufierings from 
the opposite trade policy of the mother country and 
of their nearest neighbors. Amidst these agitations 
Lord Elgin pursued a calm and temperate course, 
industriously applying himself to the development of 
the counlT)' and its resources, by every possible aid 
iliat he could afford to all parties. He enjoyed the 
'. ■- infidence of each successive Colonial Secretary, as 
. -i entered upon the def>arlmcnt, and opened corre- 
jinndence with him ; and he won his way in the 
I I ilony itself so effectually llial liis successor found the 
orst discontents appeased, and the internal perils of 
< .inada at an end. So strong was the impression at 
Lome of the dignified character of his neutrality, amidst 
the confliela of extreme parties, that some surprise and 
iimusemcni were caused by his speech at the banquet 
which was given in his honor, on his return in 1855. 
I'crhaps it was the first time for many yeara that he bad 
been able to speak as a man speaks at home and among 
friends; ccftainly he was a man of a frank, genial 
temper ; and, when he spoke at all, be said exactly what 
he ihoughL But be was not a rash or intemperate 
speaker. In his most frank, fluent, and lively utterances 
'..'• said nothing which he had any reason afterward 
: I regret This character of bis oratoiy was at once 
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appreciated at Calcutta, contrasting as it did with the 
reserve of his two predecessors. While men there 
were full of astonishment at the informal and friendljr 
character of the first public address of the new Viceroy, 
acute observers remarked that there were no indiscreet 
disclosures in the speech, nothing that need be wished 
unsaid ; and nothing, therefore, that was undignified. 
In the event, the frankness won confidence and good- 
will with singular rapidity, both from Europeans and 
natives, while experience taught them that there were 
more kinds of dignity than one ; and that to command 
deference equal to that shown to Lord Dalhousie and 
Lord Canning, it was not necessary to have their 
reserve of temper and unbending style of manner. 

But between Canada and India were interposed 
singular scenes of political life. In 1857 Lord Elgin 
was sent to China, to try what could be done to repair, 
or to turn to the best account, the mischiefs done by 
Sir John Bowring's course, and by the patronage of it 
at home, in the face of the moral reprobation of the 
people at large. We all remember his success, and the 
openings which he achieved for the commerce of Europe. 
With the same energy which determined him to make 
an opportunity to study the American Republic before 
he left Canada, he now resolved to learn for himself 
what he could about China as it is. He went up the 
great river to Hankow, studying the country and people 
as he went, and bringing home narratives and impressions 
which showed his friends, better than any diplomatic 
transactions ever can, how true and generous wero his 
sympathies with the simple people of that vast empire, 
under the perils and sufferings of its decay. He was 
quick to detect any common ground of instinct or 
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feeling — moral or other— between the people whom we 
usually treat with ricjicule and ouisetves. Aniid&t his 
keen enjoyment of the fine scenery of ihe Yang-tse- 
kiang, some of which warmed his heart by its resem- 
blance to his own Scotch Highlands, his eye and his 
mind were everywhere, discerning indications of manners, 
and reflecting on the tises to be made of new oppo) 
(unities. He learned lessons both by being attacked 
and by being courted by the imperialist and rebel 
people along the river. Whenever his ship grounded 
he was presently exploring on shore, amidst fields or 
villages,, or entering solitary houses wherever a welcome 
was ofiercd. In the same spirit of activity he went up 
the hills and followed up the valleys of the island of 
I'ormosa, using every hour he could command, wherever 
be went, in learning cver>-thing within reach of the 
country and people whom he was endeavoring to 
connect with his own in intercourse and good feeling. 
^^'hat be did in Japan is at this hour the foundation of 
[iie hope of many of us who would otherwise give up all 
idea of any sort of Japanese alliance or reciprocity. 
Lord Elgin was no visional^-. His quick sj-mpaihies and 
cheerful views did not impair his good sense, or dim the 
impressions of his experience. He was not the man to 
go and see the Japanese in a fit of glamor, and come 
home and report of them in a parox)'sm of enthusiasm. 
As he, a man of long-proved good sense, moderation, 
tact, and vigilant conscience, believed that Britain and 
i'.{.ian might and ought to be a blessing to each other, 
...my of us hold on to the hope, notwithstanding all 
I ii It has come to pass since he was there. It is true, 
\vi may not have supposed passible such an act as 
liic destmaioD of Kagosima — an aa which could I 
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never have been proposed in his presence, or nndcr 
his management; but still — considering his actitcncit 
or insight into character, and his practical }u<]giaenl 
and experience — it is rational perhaps to beltwc thai, 
managed as he would have managed it, our interctmne 
with Japan may ^ct be what be suggested and bcltercd 
he Toresan-. 

What be saw of China and the Chinese on bis 6nt 
visit enabled him to appreciate the extern of what be 
gained by his negotiation better than anybody at bom^ 
outside of the circle of merchant princes, could appredalt 
It could not be expected that the world should 
believe on the instant that China really was thrawn 
open 10 the European commerce, or that the \-aluc of ihc 
ctiange should be at once understood. The mcrthlBli 
of London, however, did themselves honor bv the 
thoroughness of iheir acknowledgment of Lord Clj^V 
services. Those who were witnesses of ihc 
to Lord Elgin of the freedom of the City saw 
one of the happiest hours of bis life. He 
man who required the stimulus of praise, o 
pathy, to keep him to his work. He loved 
ou*n sake, and of course for its appropriate and 
results ; and he would have worked on for lile^ 
ciated or overlooked ; but he whose sytnpathies] 
.Iwaya ready and warm himself enjoyed being 
stood and valued: and that welcome in the 
very cheering to him after his long experit 
English indifference about Canada and what 
done there. 

He held the office of Postmaslcr-Gencrml 
hostile acts of the Chinese Government loi 
English and French ministers in China rendi 
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nccessaiy ihat Lord ESgin should go out again, 
accomplish the indispensable object of opening Pekin 
lo our diplomatists, as ports and rivers had been opened 
lo our merchants. To secure this, and to obtain repa^ 
ration for the recent insult to ihe European 
was the errand of Lord Elgin and Baron Gros, 
went out together, early in i85o, while forces were 
.q-jlliering in China, to accompany ihem up to Pekin. 
Lord Elgin had had bat too much experience of ship- 
wreck before ; and now he had it again, when iheir ship, 
the Malabar, was lost upon a reef in Galle harbor. In 
Ihe midst of the terror and confusion on board, and 
while the fate of all in the ship (vas utterly uncertain. 
i!ie two ambassadors sal together, tranquil and cheerful ; 
ihcir calm courage assisting materially in restoring order 
and saving life. They refused to enter ihc boats till all 
the other passengers were landed ; and a few minutes 
after they and their suites left the ship's side she sank. 
Not only the decorations and state dresses of the am- 
b.issadors, but their credentials went lo the bottom, 
fcheace they were fished up by divers. If this had not 
been possible, the whole course of affaire in China might 
have been different, through the delay caused by waiting 
for fresh credentials, and the consequent loss of the 
S'.^son in the Chinese seas. As it was, the plcnipotcn- 
•iuies arrived off the Peiho, ready for their work, in 
\\:\y. By November their work was done. The 
iivemion was signed at Pekin on the Z4th of October, 
i:kI ratified on the 5th of November, 

One of the liivonng circumstances of the mission 

IS the cordial understanding which existed throughout 
I >.wcea Ihe British and French ambassadors. If they 

\'\ been short of friendly, faiitl mischief might have 
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arisen out of the dangerous conjunction of the militaij 
forces of the two countries. We know something of 
what happened about the sack of the Summer Palace, 
and on other occasions of collision. But the two am- 
bassadors prevented air serious mischief by their mutual 
confidence, their united action, and the generous 
prudence and silence with which they treated passing 
vexations. Lord Elgin was the veiy man for such a 
function of conciliation ; and especially where France is 
concerned. In him were united some of the highest 
characteristics of both nations. If in his unconscious 
courage, his steadfastness of purpose, his idea and habit 
of domestic life, and the nature of his political ambition, 
he was altogether a Briton, he might have been a 
Frenchman for his gayety of temper, his incessant 
activity, and his quick and ready tact and S}'mpathies. 
His mission required a cultivation of French good-will, 
as much, perhaps, as of Chinese confidence ; and he 
succeeded thoroughly with both. He returned, as 
sensible as ever to the shock of the failure of his first 
expedition, which he had always pointed out as the 
probable consequence of his being vexatiously prevented 
from going up to Pekin ; but now satisfied that his work 
was realy and effectually done. Not only was English 
diplomacy established in Pekin, but a genuine intercourse 
was carried on with the Government of China. Lord 
Elgin was in no way responsible for our former doings 
in China, nor for the position in which they left us. The 
duty of raising our relations with that empire to a higher, 
firmer, and more open ground must be done ; he under- 
took it, and there seems to be no question on any hand 
that he dfd it well. He and his coadjutor. Baron Gros, 
certainly left a strong impression behind them of their 
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frank wisdom and scrupulous honor, as men and as 
plenipotentiaries. 

Even before his arrival at home early in l86l, he was - 
fixed upon by the public expecution as the successor j 
of Lord Canning in India. It was never without a 
pang that his wife heard of this ; and her dread of that 
appointment never relaxed. As for him, he prepared 
for his new work with his characteristic alaeritj-, and was 
ready with the personal sacrifices which were a matter of 
course with him when duty required them. There were 
four young sons to be left behind ; and this was not all. 
.\t Giristmas, 1846, he had left bis bride at home, to 
|are her the worst cold of Canada ; and now he left his 
. ifc behind, to spare her the extreme heat of India. 
Together they visited the Queen at Osborne, in the first 
weeks of her widowhood — a circumstance which may 
now be dwelt on with a tnie though mournful satisiaction : 
and then the husband and father went on alone. His 
bo}'s had seen him for the last time. His wife and little 
daughter went out lo him as soon as permitted, in 
November of last year. Before she reached him he 
had been ill — from the Calcutta atmosphere, of course. 
It was soon evident that, if be was to remain at all tl 
for work, he must (as every new comer must) avoid 
Calcutta, and " wander about," as carping observ'ers say. 
or contrive to get meetings of the Council in some 
cuiural place where Europeans can both live and work. 
Tiir ihe summer he went to the Hills, according to 
uvtom ; and it was at Simla that he received the news 
- the death of bis third son — a Gne boy of ten. This 
...li something more than the first break in tlic faappy 
family circle. It shook all confidence about* the rest, 
during the long years of separation yel to be fulfilled. 
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When the necessity for moving came, the effect of 
travelling in the hill ranges was salutaiy. The splendors 
of nature there were at once rousing and soothing ; and 
it is a satisfaction now to think what his latest pleasures 
were. It has been suggested that the ascent of the 
Jilauri pass, 13,000 feet above the plains, may have been 
fatally injurious to him ; but those about him spoke of 
him as well at a later time. The spectacle of the vast 
icy range, as seen between the openings of mountains 
loftier than we ever see, gratified in the highest degree 
his love of natural beauty; and it is a consolation to 
think that such was the picture which was last received 
into his mind, and that it remains in the heart of her 
whose friendship was the best blessing of his life. 

They were on their way to other and very different 
scenes of grandeur. We know what the great assem- 
blage in the Northwest Provinces was to be, o\'er 
which he was to preside. We turn away from the 
thought of it now. His death puts away the whole 
pageant, and even the serious interests implicated with 
it, to the furthest horizon of our imagination. We can 
attend only to what is nearest, and especially to the 
thought of the enormous sacrifice at which the senice 
of such men is obtained for the nation to which they 
belong. It cannot be said that, but for his toils, his 
exposure to many climates, and his overwhelming re- 
sponsibilities. Lord Elgin might have not lived to the 
natural period of the life of man. As it is, he is gone at 
fifty-two. When we think of the young daughters, of the 
boys deprived of him just when arriving at the need of 
his care, and of other interests, private and public, wc 
feel as if there must be crime somewhere, that such 
sacrifices have been repeated so often. It seems scarcely 
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ble to say more than has been long and often said 
about the perils of Calcutta. Wc know that the mere 
climate of India is not dangerous, but that there is in 
Calcutta, and in almost every station, an assemblage of 
ei-cry evil condition, \vhich requires only the application 
of heat lo be rendered murderous. The highest func- 
lijnaries cannot altogether escape these conditions; 
.ml they have, besides, their perils of overwork and 
..nxietj-. In such a position a man may die without 
any one of the four or five maladies wliich cany off 
thousands of our soldiers and civilians there. Any 
prcdisposiiioii may be fatally wrought upon ; the weakest 
part of the frame gives way ; and another great man goes 
down early to his grave. 

There rest now the throe friends — living so much the 
s.ime life with such different qualities and powers, 
1 h.ifgcd finally with the same great duty and destin)% 
ri'.l dying tlie same death. In the noble line of rulers 
if India they will, in their order, form a group of singular 
interest, standing on the boundary-line of the old and 
liie new sj'stems of Indian rule. Thus ihey will always 
be remembered together, and regarded as apart. 
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THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
Died October i3th, 1864. 
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statesman 
respect and regard than the Duk 
' Ministers of any period could 
umcd than he will be by good citizens of all paitia 
and ways of thinking, That such a Minister shoald be 
cut off before we began to think of age in connectioa 
nth him, and when we might have hoped for a dozen c« 
twenty years' more public service from him, is one rf 
the grave political misfortunes which everj- gcnciaiiM 
das to bear in its turn. Each generation knows 
it is to suffer that sinking and heaviness of the 
rt'hich is caused by the news that ihe admired 
or the trusted minister is struck down by disease— M 
in political or actual death. Living men can recall )i> 
) many of such calamities ; and if there was a stnmgs 
shock in the case of Canning, and a deeper 

that of Peel, there could never have been a sincos 
■ more general concern throughout England than 
spread that the Duke of Nen 
attack which must close tiis pobfr 
and could not allow him a much loi 
of life, Still, hope will linger ; and we were 
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lo acquiesce in having losi him til! his death showed ui 
that we ought not to have desired him lo live after tht 
usefulness, which was the desire of his life, was at an end. 
We need not describe his father, Wc all remember 
the Duke of Newcastle who had no doubts about doing 
what he would with his own. His son was old enough 
«hcn thai was said to be strongly impressed by the 
s<;nsation it made. To have originated a good proverb 
is as high an honor as can befall a man ; and in this 
singular case of having started a saying so monstrous 
as lo have become a proverb, the disgrace could not 
but be deeply felt by any son and heir of ihe name. 
There is no judging how much of the late Minister's 
characteristic consideration of other men's rights, and 
modesty about his own. may have been owing lo the 
impressions he early derived from the national reception 
of his Other's claims upon his Icnanls, in their political 
capacity. 

The late Duke, Henry Pclham Clinton, Lord Lincoln 
by courtesy, was bom in iSii. His early characteristics 
seemed to ha« been the same as those the world now 
knows so well. At Eton and Christ-church he manifested 
■he sound, substantial, but not brilliant quality of mind 
".liich made him for thirty years one of the most useful 
"t" public servants. He was a remarkable illustration 

-rdic operation of the moral on the intclleaual nature, 
h was his conscientious activity, his moral cncrgj'. that 

■ I hw faculties lo work, at all times, and wherever he 
" ijnt ; and it was his personal disinterestedness, his 
I '.tbiic spirit, his power of subordinating his own feelings 

■■} other people's interests which enabled him lo keep 
.iLM faculties at work, in dcliancc of discouragements 
-.. liicb would have daunted many a man of higher original 
i6 
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capacity. It was probably on account of these moral 
qualities that Sir Robert Peel adopted Lord Lincoln, as 
he did Sidney Herbert, into his political band. The 
young man entered upon office at three-and-twenty, on 
the first opportunity that occurred. He was made a 
Lord of the Treasury during the short Administration of 
Sir Robert Peel, from December, 1834, to the next April. 
He had then been in Parliament two years, sitting for 
South Nottinghamshire. During the interval till the 
return of Sir Robert Peel to power in September, 1841, 
Lord Lincoln won upon the expectation of the House and 
the notice of the country, so that when his opportunity 
arrived, he scarcely answered to the idea formed of him. 
His ability and his reach of political view were as yet 
in no proportion to his activity and readiness ; and that 
activity and readiness were easily mistaken for self-suffi- 
ciency in a man yet so young. He was only First 
Commissioner of Inland Revenue ; and he could hardlj 
show what was in him to any one but his chief and 
master. Peel understood him rightly, and by his support 
enabled him to become what we have since seen. 

In January, 1846, he seemed to have obtained scope 
to show what he could do in real statesmanship. He 
became Chief Secretary for Ireland ; but the Ministry 
went out in July, on the discomfiture of their Coercion 
Bill for Ireland, which was understood to be an act 
of vengeance caused by the repeal of the Com Laws. 
During the five years more that he remained in the 
Commons, as member for the Falkirk boroughs, because 
his father spoiled his chances in his own county of Not- 
tingham, he was one of Sir Robert Peel's most trusted 
lieutenants, and one of the securities that a Peel panr 
would exist which, however small in numbers, should 
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bmpensatc by ks charadcr for some of the dangers 
tending the disintegration of parties which the policy 

"its chief had necessarily effected. From lime lo 

time, Lord Lincoln showed that he was not idle, though 
in opposilion, and, as all the world knew, unhappy in 
tlie domestic relations in which, of all men. he seemed 
the most likely to deserve and obtain happiness. His 
marriage in 183a had issued in great misery, and he 
obtained a divorce in 1850. His father's treatment of 
him was ihe world's wonder for hardness and absurdity 
of wtaih, considering lliat the ground of parenlal dis- 
pleasure was merely difference of political opinion. 
Lord Lincoln worked away at such work as he could 
find or make, keeping silence on his filial injuries — about 
which, indeed, the Duke took care thai the public should 
be suiBciently informed by himself. One of the ablest 
speeches made by Lord Lincoln in this intcr^'al was 
in 1847, on emigration from Ireland as a means of relief 
during and after the famine, and the disorganization of 
affairs which it must occasion. While witnessing such 
an emigration as is going on at this day, wc ought to 
remember how sorely such a relief was needed and 
desired when the Irish were far greater in numbers and 
i.ir poorer in food and work than now. 

At the beginning of 1851 Lord Lincoln succeeded 
lo the dukedom, and lefl the House of Parliament in 
which he had laid the groundwork of the general expec- 
t.ition of good service from him. The next year intro- 
duced him at last to such olhce as would show what he 
could do. He became Colonial Secretary under Lord 
Aberdeen al the close of 1853, liitle imagining what 
responsibilities and labors he was undertaking. The 
charge and government of half a hundred colonics 
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has long been considered an absurdly oimous tasfe-flP 
one member of an administration ; but to this was tn 
those days added Uie virtual managemenl of war [n 
its distant oiieration. When war with Russia was declared 
in March, 1854, ihe Duke was relieved of bis colocual 
duties, which were undertaken by Sir George Grey ; ftod 
the new Secretary-ship for War was filled by the Duke 
Wc all remember but loo well what followed — the 
suffering and mortality among our troops in ihe Ea^ 
cind the too natural popular impression that ibe War 
Ministers must be to blame, and the wrath, and cavil, 
and ostentatious disparagement with which lfaos« iwo 
men — the Duke and his friend Sidney Herbert — were 
treated, while they were working (heir frames and Eicnl- 
lies day and night as few men have worked before, and 
effecting achievements in the mere neutralizing of other 
men's blunders anil deficiencies, which firom arratfaer 
point of view would have excited admiration and grati- 
tude. It was not their fauh that our soldiera solTcied 
and died ; and it was their doing that many more did 
not perish. No speech of the Duke is probably to 
well remembered as that which he delivered at ibe 
opening of the session of 1855, in which he made ■ 
clean breast of it in resigning his office of Minister \ttt 
War. lie was deeply moved himself, and be tnowd 
evei}-body else. Nobody after that speech thought of 
imputing to him indolence, indifference, levity, ftt, 
which had been here and there heard of before ; bat 
still there was something said of incapacity. Thii 
charge he had noticed with the others, saying the only 
thing that a sensible man can say on that personal chsrige 
-that he was the last man who could discuss it, and 
that the question must be left to time. He made some 
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ief and modest disclosures of his toil and aimieij', and 
fef liie special interest he had in ihc good conduct of 
r, from two sons of lus Own being in the army 
jCd navy. These won him much sympathy; but the '■ 
j^teresl amounted to enthusiasm when he declared, in \ 

i honest way, that the greatest relief and pleasure 
fte could have would be in the bcllcr fortune of his 
BCccssor, whoever he might be, in his official achievc- 
itenis, and his enjo>'meni of that national confidence 
"and sympathy which he himself had failed to obtain. 
Now, under the emotion of the hour, his colleagues 
began to bear testimony to bis ofiicial merits ; but it 
was too late. The conduct of the war was lo be inquired 
into; and the Duke's continuance in office could not 
be proposed to him. 

As soon zs. he was at liberty to go abroad, he went ? 
to the Crimea and liie Black Sea, to examine into many 
things tliat can only be taken on credit at liomc. The 
proceeding was to himself the most natural thing in 
the world; but it did him good at home. His mind 
vras wont to dwell on subjects which he had been led 
or compelled to stuily. He moved Parliament on Irish 
Emigration, after having ceased lo be Chief Secrclarj' 
in Ireland ; he moved Parliament on Vancouver's Island 
ind the Hudson's Bay Company, after having ceased to 
be Colonial Secretary ; and now, he went 10 the East, to 
explore the scenes of the war, after having given Up his 
charge of its concerns, The people at home, however, 
saw in this something which rebuked their hasty judg- 
ment The late Minister did not keep himself before 
I the public eye, asserting his capacity, and justifying his 
^Hpelliods. He quietly went away, to Icam what he could, 
^Bl the very spot where he must be convinced of his 
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own errors, if he had really commiUed ihem. Mcaa* 
time, Lord Panmure was not slow to do the reqolsile 
\ justice to his predecessor. lie lost no opportiuutj' cf 
testifying to the admirable sUite id which h« Touiul ibe 
Department, and producing the evidences of wisdom anil 
skill, as well as zeal and devolcdness, which be tad 
found there. The feults had taken deep root before the 
Duke's lime ; and any man — even a heaven-bom Minis- 
ter — must have found them insapeiable in the first year 
of a war, after a peace of forty years. It is a tcsiiroony 
due to the Minister for War of ten years ago to say ihu 
after all that has been done, there is more still yet lo 
do, from the obstructive and perveise power of iht 
Horse Guards overriding the War Office. 

The Duke joined Lord Palmersion's Cabinet in Jun^ 
1S59, in the midst of the excitement of the Italian 1 
He was again Colonial Secretary, as he was tilt his final 
resignation. It was in this capacity that he was naiurolljr 
chosen to attend the Prince of Wales id his Canadiaa 
travels; but, apart from that particular fitness, he ' 
the very man to discharge the office of tempomj 
guardian in so responsible a case. There is no d 
to describe to the existing generation what the guanltn^ 
qualities were found lo be on a trial so nnusual and W 
stringent. Political wisdom and firmness were requisite^ 
as well as the sense, temper, and manners needed i 
the guide, friend, and com[>anion of the young heir U 
the throne. It is enough to mention the Orangcmcxi of 
Canada to show what this means. As to bis manage* 
ment of bis share of the American intercoarscs, it jl 
not too much to say that the disposition to peace b^ 
tween the Imo countries may owe as much to the est 
plification the Duke presented of the English gctulen 
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and statesman as to the genial and hospitable temper 
with which the American people welcomed and enter- 
tained the Prince and his guardian. 

Some of our first thoughts, in losing so untimely such 
a statesman and citizen as the Duke of Newcastle, are 
with the Prince of Wales. It seems as if he, on reaching 
manhood, was fated to lose his best and most needed 
personal friends. He has lost his father, and General 
Bruce, his Governor ; and now the guardian and < 
panion of his first travels. Perhaps it is thoroughly 
true of them all. that they died prematurely from being 
worn out In any position this would probably have 
been the fate of the Duke of Newcastle ; and, as he 
was a statesman, it was sure lo be so. Statesmanship 
allows no option — no sanitary security — to earnest and 
conscientious men ; and when, as in the present case, 
there is a natural tendency to hard work to start from, 
there is really no escape from that form of patriotic 
martyrdom. This is not one of the pupil's dangers. 
He has nothing to beware of in regard to the causes 
to which his teachers and guardians have fiillen victims. 
His part is to feel the nobleness of such self-denial and 
dcvotcdncss as theirs, and the seriousness of the work 
of government, when not only the functions concerned 
in it, but the work of training rulers, and carrying on 
the unseen business of the Sovereign's home and lamily, 
may call for the sacrifice of \-aluable lives. 

Those who were personally acquainted with the Duke 
if Newcastle must ever feel that the impression he made 
' n them was more peculiar than can be easily accounted 
: r from his type of character; and yet those who did 
1 .1 know him may truly believe that with the mind's 

<■ they see him very much as he was. Frank, honest 
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unassuming, wilh a genuine sense of human 
ahvaj-s overruling any consciousness — or rather remem- 
brance — of his rank, hcrcditaiy or oQicial, he lias cai» 
to know and to understand fram afar. Those who vtn 
nearest to him wore subject to frequent surpriaes fixmi 
bis simplicity, his unconcealable conscientiousness, and 
abiding sense of fellowship with all sincere people, who- 
ever they might be. As a nobleman of aristocratic 
England, he was in this \ray a great blessing and x 
singularly useful example. When we ihink of bis can- 
dor in his place in Parliament, his diligence, anil 
ever-growing knowledge, and practised sense in hisilfr 
partment, and the national con&dencc he had thus mi^ 
we feel that the public loss is irreparable. He nevvt wi 
and never would have been a grtat political philosopbo, 
or sage, or leader. That was not in his line. But 
we need no less a staunch upholder of the oUnnlj 
honorable welfare of our country, a patriotic pt 
of its dignity and lustre, and a devoted scr^^nt 
Commonwealth, from the Sovereign on the 
the poorest adventurer landing in a distant col 
shall miss and mourn the late Cuke of Newc 
anxiously watch the rising generations of "the 
ing classes," to see if we may hope for more like him. 
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Died Deceuber 5th, 1S64. 

t Earl of Carlisle lies dead at Castle Hon-ard. Such 
ret as is felt at the departure of this nobleman is 
tncthing rare in the case of a man 'who has not 
uercd himself necessary to his country hy his states- 
manship, nor commanded homage by his genius, nor 
established or continued a great family. George 
William Frederick Howard, who was bom in 1802, the 
eldest of (lie twelve children of the sixth Earl of Carlisle, 
filled DO higher political office than that of Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, was never married, and left no great 
enduring work behind him to make him known to future 
i.ncraiions. or to illustrate his own time ; yet the sorrow, 
I iL- enthusiasm for the man, the recoil from the thought 
I his death, which were manifested when he became 
; rtiially dead lo society, were such as the greatest stales- 
men, and the heads of the noblest households of sons 
■ml daughters, might covet It was his exquisite moral 
Ti.iiute, together with the charm of intercourse which 
fLW out of it, which created this warm affection in all 
■■■ lio approached him ; and through them the rest of the 
ucirld received the imprcssiou of a man of rare virtue 
being among ihem — of singular nobleness of spirit, and 
16* 
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gentleness of temper, and sympathy as modest as it was 
keen and constant His function in the world of states- 
manship seemed to be to represent and sustain the 
highest magnanimity, devotedness, and benevolence, 
properly distinctive of that which is called "the govern- 
ing class'' in this country. He could not overawe by 
commanding ability, or by power of will ; but nothing 
ungenerous or flippant could be said in his presence; 
and he saw men and things in a brighter light than 
others do — less through any optimism of his own than 
because his own presence raised and refined everybody 
about him. It is an encouraging thing, we sometimes 
say, that all of us can tell of somebody that is not only 
the best person we have ever known, but the best 
that we can believe to be in the world. This is a 
pleasing evidence of the commonness of a high order 
of goodness. Common as it is, we believe that, among 
those who were personal observers of Lord Carlisle, 
every one of them would probably say that he was one 
of the best men they had ever known. 

His father was himself in public life, and early intro- 
duced his son into it. The son of the Lord Privy Seal 
of that day entered Parliament as member for Morpeth. 
He had distinguished himself at Eton and Oxford, 
whence he brought away prizes and honors, and that 
love of literature which was to the end of his life his 
refuge and refreshment under the pressure of State cares. 
He had a near view of official life when his father vas 
in the Cabinet first, and in Ireland just before the 
passage of the Reform Bill ; and he was first heard of 
in that career when he was Secretary under Lord 
Ebrington's administration of Ireland. That was the 
time when a hearty and sustained attempt was made to 
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re^neratc Ireland by the very best order of government 
— by absolute juatice and im partial iiy, together with such 
considerateness and helpfulness as the dependent quality 
of ihe Irish mind required. Lords Ebrington and Nor- 
manby (the latter ihen Lord Mulgrave) each answered 
lo Ihc ideal of a popular Viceroy; and Lord Morpeth 
was supposed to supply the substance of good govern- 
ment while his chief was engrossing the public eye and 
haranguing the public ear. In course of time it became 
understood thai it was Mr. Drummond who inspired into 
the administration of Ireland the vigor which distin' 
guished l!ie period, and which had disposed the English 
public to see in Lord Morpeth a reserve of future atates- 
manship for the service of the Imperial government. 
Hut though Thomas Drummond was really the great 
man lo whom Ireland owed the best government 
seen there, Lord Morpelh was excellent in his post, and 
more equal to cope with Orangemen, as Orangemen 
were then, than anybody had suspected. It was in his 
iinie that Mr. Drummond's saying about property having 
■. duties as well as its rights was regarded by Irish 
l.iiidlords as a revolutionary manifesto ; and he stoutly 
supjtoned the new and strange doctrine of his friend. 
It was lx»rd Morpeth who signified to Colonel Vcmer, 
ihe representative of the Orangemen in Parliament, his 
: moval from his office of Deputy Lieutenant of Tyrone, 
■ ir giving ihe least of "The Battle of the Diamond" at 
111 election dinner. On such occasions the reasons were 
ivcn vet)' fully, and the tone was always dignified and 
>iirteous; but the rage of the Protestant zealots when 
':<-)■ found that not only poor men were dismissed from 
Mir humble oflices for rampant Oiangeism, but that 
'ii- most {mncrful leaders of the faction were deah with 
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in precisely the same manner, exceeded all bounds. 
Their hatred to the Government found expression eveiy 
day, in all sorts of provoking ways ; but they encountered 
in the members of the Administration not only good 
manners, but a spirit as bold as their own, and much 
more manly. In the short time between 1838 and 1841 
Lord Morpeth established such relations between the 
Irish people and himself as forecasted his future desti- 
nation, and theirs, as far as it depended on him. It was 
the Government of which he formed a part which fairiy 
tried the experiment — regarded at the time as too rash 
— of ruling Ireland by the power of the ordinary law, 
agitated as was the country from a variety of causes, 
and especially by the mortification and wrath of the 
Orange fection after the exposure of their designs in 
England, on behalf of the Duke of Cumberland, in the 
prospect of the female succession which everybody else 
supposed to have been settled past dispute. 

In 1 84 1 he went out of office, together with the whole 
Whig Administration. One of the imputations on the 
outgoing Ministry of Lord Melbourne was its ill-treat- 
ment of Lord Plunket at the instigation of Lord 
Campbell — then Sir John Campbell, Attorney-General 
The restless, ambitious, intriguing "Plain John Camp- 
bell " coveted the Irish Chancellorship ; and Lord 
Plunket was to be the sacrifice. The attempt, with other 
mistakes, brought down the Ministry, and the Irish col- 
leagues of Lord Plunket among the rest None who 
can look back to 1841 can have forgotten the sweep 
that was made at the election of that summer among 
the supporters of ihe Whig Ministry and its policy. 
O'Connell himself was thrown out at Dublin, and Sir 
De Lacy Evans at Westminster ; but the strongest sen* 
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salion of dismay on the one side and of triumph on tlic 
oilier was created by the defeat of Ihe present Earl 
Grey, ihen Lord Howick, in Northumberland, and of 
Lord Morpeth and Lord Milton in the West Riding, 

There are many Yorkshiremen who say at this' day 
that Lord Morpeth's speech after his defeat has never 
liecn equalled in ihc history of elections. Some of us 
who did not hear the address, but only read the Report 
of it, are almost disposed, even while reminded of Burke 
at lirifitol, to agree to anything that the actual hearers 
can say. It was a natural occasion for the magoanimity 
of Ihe man to appear ; and its effect on the election 
crowd was just what it was every day on those who 
lived in its presence. The feeling of many hearers was 
that it was a happier thing lo endure a defeat, even of a 
ministerial policy, in such a spirit of enlightenment and 
philosophy, than lo enjoy the most unexpected triumph, 
merely as a triumph. 

Released from office. Lord Morpeth seized his oppor- 
tunity for travel. He went lo the United States and the 
West Indies ; and thus, besides contemplating society 
generally in those regions, he studied sSaverj-. slave- 
holders, and abolitionists lo great advantage. Anti- 
slavery opinions and sentiments were at that time in 
deep disrepute in ihe United Stales: they were 
"vulgar;" and those who held ihem were not noticed 
in sodety, and were insulted and injured as often as 
|io<aibIe by genieelcr people and more complaisant re- 
publicans. On Lord Morpeth's arrival he saw at once 
how matters stood, and be acted accordingly. He made 
ri'3 secret oF his own anti-slavery opinions ; and he 

tmed fricndihips with the leading abolitionists at least 
.s readily as with anybody else. It happened that Ihe 
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(then) annual Anti-slavery assemblage, to hold its Fair, 
took place, on the part of Massachusetts, ivhile Lord 
Morpeth was at Boston. To the astonishment of "the 
kltie of intellectual Boston/' as they called themselves, 
Lord Morpeth went to that Fair every day, and stayed a 
long while. In no other way, perhaps, could he have 
done so much good without doing any harm. Now 
that the whole people of the North, genteel or otherwise, 
are anti-slavery, it is remembered that Lord Girlisle, the 
friend of the North in its struggle for national existence, 
did what he could twenty years before to warn the 
citizens of the retribution which they were incurring by 
their wrong course on the Slavery question. What 
seemed in him fanaticism or whim at the time, they now 
see to have been a wisdom which it was not for them to 
despise. 

In 1846, Lord Morpeth entered the Cabinet wth 
Lord Russeirs Administration. His office was the 
Woods and Forests ; and he presently after succeeded 
Lord Campbell as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
In the next year he became Lord Lieutenant of the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, on his father's resignation of the 
office ; and in yet another year he succeeded to his 
father's title and the possession of Castle Howard. He 
was looked on with some wonder and curiosity by certain 
of his peers when he entered the Upper House, because 
he had been a subscriber to the fund of the Anti-Corn 
Law League. That aa had been regarded at the 
moment as the strongest evidence which had then ap- 
peared of the power and security of the movement 
Our readers may perhaps remember the efforts that were 
made to explain away or discredit the fact of Lord 
Morpeth having joined the League. Some said that 
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the money was in fact for ihe purchase of voles ; and 
others scoffed at so paltc; a subscription as five pounds. 
It may be remembered how he, poor in purse, but rich 
in good-humor, noticed these insults, saying in his 
speech that if he had been buying £ivor by his dona- 
tion, his enemies must at least allow that he had got it 
cheap. In a little wbile he had nothing more to do 
uith elections ; but he appeared a dreadful revolutionist 
to some of the Lords for his share in the repeal of the 
Com Laws. 

In l"ebraar>-, 1855, on the change of ministry at the 
end of the war, be went to Ireland as Lord Lieutenant. 
Ii was a time of severe trial to Govcmment During the 
Crimean war the gallantry of the Queen's Irish soldiers 
won honor for themselves, and sweetened the temper 
of their friends; and when they returned home, and 
I'cal festivals were instituted in their honor, it really 

i.'-med as if political and religious feuds were foi^oticn 
in the patriotic emotions of llic hour. But the good 
understanding did not last long. In September, 1857, 
the Belfast riots took place, which never ceased to 
astonish us till those of 1S64 eclipsed them. It is 
remarkable that in 1857 ihc outbreak was preceded by 
[he erection of a siaiue of O'Connell in Limerick. As 
it was the first monumenul honor paid to him during 
I he ten years since his death, it excited a strong scn- 

uion. The quarrelsomeness of July had also been 
.Liy lively that year, so that all was ready for an 

iu!brcak, even in a prosperous and enlightened place 
kc Bcliut, when a few Protestant preachers obstinately 
■■ jjused lo Itave off preaching in the streets, in the lace 

ii the plainest and most fearful risks. The Govern- 
va-mx placed the town under the Crime and Outrage 
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Act, and issued a Commission to inquire into the causes 
of the riots. It was of no great use, as the arms were 
put where they could be easily got at ; and the investi- 
gation of the nature of the mischief did nothing toward 
curing it. The Executive gained no force; and the 
amount of murder perpetrated in the latter months of 
that year tried the courage of every member of the 
Government To such cares Lord Eglinton succeeded 
in 1858, when the Derby Ministry came in. There was 
some idea that the office of Lord Lieutenant would be 
abolished at that time ; and the proposal to that effect 
discussed in Parliament was negatived amidst expressions 
of belief, on all hands, that Ireland must ere long be 
governed by a Secretary of State. Lord Carlisle was, 
however, to be Viceroy again. He used the interval of 
his being out of office to travel in the East ; and on his 
return he published bis *' Diary in Greek and Turkish 
Waters." 

In the summer of 1859 ^^ resumed the Viceroyalty, 
with Mr. Cardwell as Chief Secretary, on Lord Palmer- 
ston's return to power. Ireland had been prosperous 
under a series of fine seasons ; and there was hope of a 
diminution of crime— of the crime which recedes or 
gains ground according to the welfare or suffering of the 
agricultural population. But there was now a succession 
of bad agricultural years to be gone through, and the 
condition of the people was more obviously declining 
from i860 to 1863 than at any time since the famine 
and fever. Lord Carlisle devoted his efforts to improve 
the agriculture of the country. By exhibitions, by 
central and local meetings, by every aid that his 
presence, his eloquence, and his earnest support could 
give, he tried to give a wise direction to the spirit, and 
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the capital, and tndusirj- of the counti^-, during three 
years of disheartening adversity and decline. When 
l!icse were over, and fine weather brought good crops 
\Q light once more, the small farmers and the better 
■ r.ler of laborers were leaving the country as Gist as 
ih'jy could. Lord Carlisle stoutly and indcfatigably 
maintained that the emigration, painrol as it was to 
witness, tt-as unavoidable under the relative conditions 
of the United Stales and Ireland ; and that it was, 
under these circumstances, a benefit lo those who re- 
mained behind, as well as to those who went forth. 
He had the most necessai}' qualification far a ruler of 
Ireland in his indomitable hopefulness. 

All other Irish interests had his good-will and best 
asaisLtnce, as well as agriculture. He watched over 
rhe Queen's Colleges, and the course of the National 
:-'cliooIs, and the increase of manufactures, and their 
iiuroduction into all the provinces. His hospiiaiily, and 
: Ij'j genial cheerfulness of his Court and society, were all 
iSiit the discontented could lay hold of in the way of 
i.omplaint or ridicule : but in Ireland popularity is a real 
Ljoveming power ; and as long as nothing better is sacri- 
ficed to it, it is a power in the hands of an accomplished 
and cheerful-tempered roan which he has no right to 
neglect or despise. Nothing that was done and enjoyed 
:v! the Castle impaired the spirit of the Eitecutivc in 
lolling with the rancor of bigots, or the insolence of 
i.iciious magistrates, or ihe outrages of agiariari conspi- 
rators. Lord Carlisle's reign was not signalized — any 
more tlian former viceregal terms — by success in exiir- 
jiating Ribbon Societies, and in fortifying the loyalty of 
ilic rural population lo the law; but there were no 
> pL'cial causes in the Viceroy or his course of policy or 
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manners to blame for this. He was unable to do what 
nobody has been able to do yet, and what will probably 
be done at last by other agencies than that of any one 
man, or set of men in office. The chaige against him 
was that he governed Ireland by words — ^by speechifica- 
tion. The question is, how &r is it requisite for a good 
ruler of Ireland to be eloquent ; and it may be remarked 
that after 1829, O'Connell himself did nothing for Ireland 
but speak, though he had the mind and heart of Ireland 
thus under his hand. 

When the hoped-for change in the fortunes of Ireland 
set in — ^when the crops improved, and the formers began 
to recover their means, and the emigration showed signs 
of slackening, — Lord Carlisle's connection with Ireland 
was dissolving. During the early part of this year 
speech ^^'as becoming diflicult to him, through a partial 
paralysis, which did not show itself otherwise. He had 
engaged to preside at the Tercentenary Shakspere Fes- 
tival at Stratford-on-Avon ; but when April arrived his 
physicians remonstrated against his purpose of fulfilling 
his engagement It did appear hazardous in the extreme 
to put to risk his scarcely recovered powers of speech ; 
but the festival seemed to be in danger of failure, several 
pledged visitors had drawn back, and he was resolved 
not to fail. There are many who can testify what his 
address was, in matter and manner. The archbishop 
by his side — Archbishop Trench — an anxious listener, 
declared afterward that Lord Carlisle's speech was not 
only as good, but as finely delivered, as any he had ever 
heard from him. Others who were unaware how critical 
was the occasion, were of the same opinion. The effort 
seemed to have no bad effect. He returned to Dublin 
better rather than worse. After a time, however, the 
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affection relumed ; and ihe whole right side becami 
paral)^ed. He was in liiis state when the O'Connell 
Statue celebration occurred in Dublin, and ihc conse- 
quent faction-fight look place in the form of the Belfast 
riots. Severe reflections were uttered, in piivale and 
print, about Lord Carlisle's absence at such a time. To 
be sure it was " for his health," as duly announced ; but 
a man's lieallh should wait on such a crisis as that was. 
While such things were said I>ocd Carlisle was at Castle 
Howard, helpless and dumb ; not only speechless, but 
unable to hold the pen. His public life was closed. 
He would never speak again, and he would never again 
be seen in Ireland, or anywhere out of his own home. 

His private life, however, had never been more beau- 
tiful and beloved than now. Instead of the irritability 
and depression which usually accompany the disease, 
even where the intellect remains unaffected, there was in 
him a serenity, and even cheerfulness, as unmistakable 
as the clearness of his mind. He u-as as willing as ever 
to receive what others said, without manifesting any 
harassing need to reply. His drives, in the fme autumn 
days, among the woods at Castle Howard, were a keen 
pleasure to him as he watched the changing beauty of 
their foliage. Sad as it was, bis decline was so much 
less grievous and terrible than it must have been in a 
nun of a lower moral nature that it was endurable even 
to those who loved him best. When it became known 
that bis career was closed, the echoes of his old elo- 
quence must have awakened in many minds ; — in the 
minds of the West Riding electors who had heard his 
liesl-remembercd speech; of the Leeds mechanics, to 
uliom he bad spoken as a lecturer on Pope ; and of the 
AmericaDS and the Irish, lo whom he had spoken frankly 
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and affectionately on the interests of their country ; and 
finally, of the lovers of Shakspere, who heard his li« 
public utterances, and could perceive through them how 
much poetry had contributed to tlic happiness of a 
thoroughly cheerful life. Literature Vi-as indeed a solace 
and delight lo him from the opening of bis reason, 
through all the labors and trials of life, and al last in 
his decline, when all but mental pleasures had beoome 
extinct for him. 

He will not be remembered as a great statesman ; f^ 
the tradition of him will remain as of the best and | 
beloved man in the compan; of statesmen of his 
and generation. 



LORD PALMERSTON. 

Died October i8th, 1865, 

BtcKitT JotDt Temple, known since the age of eighleen 
S Lord Viscount Palmerslon, was bora in October, 1784, 
at the lamily seat of Broadlands, Hants. The peerage 
is Irish, and his father vras the second viscount. The 
third, the subject of this notice, was early sent to Harrow, 
where Dr. Drury was head master. He was among the 
young men, of all politics, who were attracted to Edin- 
burgh at the opening of the century by the fame of 
Dugald Stewart ; and he spent three years under him 
before going to Cambridge. He had just taken his 
degree at Cambridge, and come of age, when he waa 
brought forward to represent the University. He lost 
his election to Lord Henry Petty, the Lord Lansdowne 
of our time. His failure was owing, Wilbcrforce said, 
to his modesty and prudence about declaring himself an 
abolitionist, which he really was, while he ivas taken to 
be the opposite. So many of the records of the time 
agree in ascribing modesty and prudence to the "lad," 
as his friends called him, that we are bound to suppose 
that there waa a time when Lord Falmerston was the 
humble, serioos, cautious personage who answered to 
that title fifl}' years ago. Pie was clever, and evidently 
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resolved lo devote himself to political li; 
opinions were speculated upon with interest, and hU 
words in Parliament eagerly listened to. He ttx 
seat in the National Council at Christmas, 1806, \ 
affairs were in such a slate that no recess coul 
allowed. It is affecting now to think by whom bttfl 
surrounded on his entrance into public Uf 
was in his sauciest vigor. Mr. Grey, become 
Howick, was beginning to be acknowledged for win 
was, through the merits of his speech on the Ad< 
Mr, Perceval, hitherto only known as a violent \ 
Attorney-General, was making his first attempt at « 
manship. Romilly, as Solicitor-General, w 
eyes and commanding all good hearts, by the nobit 
of his principles of legislative justice and mercy. 
the group of young men, entering like Palmcrston X 
their career, were William Lamb, of whom the < 
was lo hear so much as Lord Melbourne ; Homer, \ 
was to disappear in a few years ; Ward, the able, a 
plished, and eccentric Lord Dudley of a later lime ;-i 
the Henry Petty, who had already put forth pre 
as a financier. Among these sat the young Lord | 
merston, the gravest, the most diffident and cautio< 
them all. He had not found out his own chief t 
the ingenuity which iv-as to be his distinguiBhing J 
through life ; a kind of ability which is perhaps theij 
unalterable of all — imperishable, tut ncvc 
greatness, obtaining constant admiration, but never 
mantling the homage due to genius: liVhai a 
would have been, at the meeting of that PatUamciu, thr 
future of its leading members I — ilie pctisblng of « 
many by murder, suicide, madness, disease, tud pn 
mature death induced by political care, wbtic the gnte 1 
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and prudent youlli who came up from Broadlands and 
Cambridge was to be (here half a century afterward, 
more gay and boyish, more easy and venturesome than 
the youngest of his comrades whom his seriousness 
seemed to reprove 1 

He ranged bimaelf with the Ministerialists, and was 
made one of the Lords of the Admiraliy in 1807, under 
the Portland Administraiion. In two years more he was 
Secreuiy at War : and in iSii obtained his desire 10 
represent his University. He was then only sevcn-and- 
iwenty. When five-and-twenty he actually consulted 
ihat very small political gossip, Fiumer Ward, as to 
whether he was likely to prove compelenl to either of 
ihc offices proposed to him — that of Secretary at War, 
and of Chancellor of ihe Exchequer ; or whether it 
would be more prudent to take only a seat at the 
Treasury BoanJ, in preparation for more arduous office. 
He doubled both bis capability in the Cabinet, and his 
nerve in the House. His friend doubted only the ner\e, 
and went home to pen the patronizing judgment, "Ad- 
mired the prudence, as I have long done the talents and 
excellent understanding, as well as the many other good 
qualities as well as accomplishments, of this very fine 
young man." Such was Lord Palmerston in 1S09, at 
live-and-twenty. For nineteen years after he made his 
choice, he filled the office of Secretary at War, — that is, 
till the breaking up of the Wellington Cabinet in i8i8. 
During the first two Ad mi nisi rations comprised within 
this period he was a Tory, as a mailer of course, under 
Mr. Perceval and Lord Liverpool. But, holding the 
s^me office in all the three Administrations of 1817, his 
Toryism was clearly giving way. He bad always been 
an advocate far Cotliolic Emancipation, with Canning ; 
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and he was becoming a Free-trader wilh Huslcissoo. 
stood by Huskisson manrully ihe next year, when ihc 
complication occurred about the East RetTonl Bill 
With the rest of the Canningiies — Lord Dudlej-, Loni 
Melbourne, and Lord Glenelg — he ^cnt out when Hn»- 
kisson resigned. 

He worked well on behalf of the Duke's Adminu- 
tralion, in the memorable strife of 1829 ; and his ^jcecfa 
on behalf of the Catholic Relief Bill intu pronounced 
by the Edinburgh Revieas to be worthy of his gnat 
ancestor, Temple, in sense, and superior to him in clo 
quence. That speech was a great act at a time wboo 
words were deeds. He felt the admiring sympolhjr Uul 
every man of any sensibility felt fur Sir Robert Feci, in 
his loss of his University seat oti that occasion ; btU the 
time was near when he had a similar forfeiture to v» 
deigo. When he supported Lord J. Kussell's Reform BilL 
in iSji, Cambridge rejected him, as Oxford had i8l- 
missed Sir Robert Peel. He had 8at for Otnabridc^ 
two-and-twenty years ; and. no doubt, felt the Ti)oni&- 
cation of his loss ; but he got over his mortilkatkn 
better than anybody else ; for no one else, pcibups, of 
genuine ability had so large and ready a self-corn plocengk 
He represented in succession, Bletchinglcy, South Han^ 
and Tiverton. 

In 1830 opened the chief pbasc of Lord I\itmcnuM'* 
He became Foreign Secretary, the capacity l> 
which he wilt be remembered best ftl home and urboIlT 
abroad. He held the office for eleven years, with tlw 
exception of the five months of the Peel Minisuy u 
834-5. From 1841 lo 1846 he was out of office, uA 
then returned lo the Foreign Office for fiv* yevs. Th* 
first great question that occurred after his entnocc npoa 
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his function in 1830 was, what should be ilonc \ 
Holland and Belgium, which had been uniled by de- 
spotic authority fifteen years before, but longed for a 
divorce. Politicians who judged by the map thought 
a pity that a union formed on so many conveniences of 
boundar>', rivers, and so forth— so perfect a manage de 
comxnance — should be broken up ; but Lord Palmcrston 
look a profounder and more generous view of the case, 
and countenanced the separation. There can be no 
doubt that Lord Palmerston greatly increased the 
portance of the Foreign Office by his administration 
its afTaiis. He had the ambition to make the indue 
(if England felt everywhere; and in a certain sense he 
■iicceeded. Foreign governments positively feared him ; 
i:ir] in the eyes of a large class of his countrymen this 
y.<i itself was an achievement to be proud of. But this 
feeling was unaccom|wnied by any growth of confidence 
in him on ilie part of the Liberals of Europe. In hie 
"pccch in March, 1830, he developed Canning's idea of 
lic necessity of increased sympathy on the part of Eng- 
' ind with the cause of struggling nationality abroad; 
' III tweni)' years aflerward he would not have felt 
i aicred by the judgment which the continental repre- 
■ nuUves of that cause were everywhere passing on 
im. At home the cITccU of a foreign policy which was 
! .1 ays irriiaiing and unfruitful raised up a strong feeling, 
'Lilting in the parliamentary conflict of 1S50 on 
< nduct of Lord Palmerston in regard 10 Greece, wbidi 
M condemned by a deliberate vote of the Peers. The 
. view of hia policy by the best men in both Houses, 
Tii especially by Sir Robert Peel in the last speech he 
ever made, will not be forgotten either by contemporaries 
I or in histotr ; nor the defence, more able and admirable 
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istence depended on ihc result. His position was on 
appeal to parliamentary magnanimity: the vole oT [be 
House of Commons v-os in his favor; and he and ha 
partisans made a triumph of the occasion. But opinhua 
remained much what they were before. The mcA 
striking result to observers of the man was that be 
evinced so much more sensibility — so much more need of 
sympathy than had been supposed. A great banquet X 
the Reform Club celebrated what was called his vicUkj; 
but the feeling still existed that he^'as standing oa tui 
defence. The English Liberals, grieved and indigent 
at the course of continental reaction in 1849, made ua 
of this occasion for holding meetings which shotlU 
answer at once the various purposes of montrc&daf 
ilicir own sympathies, encouraging the suffering potnoB 
abroad, and attaching I..ord Paimcrston decisireljr aal 
irrevocably to the right side. So thought the rtag^ 
sitionists of those meetings; but almost before 
were over their expectations were disappointed ■ 
garded Lord Palmerston. He hastened to express w 
Louis Napoleon his approbation of his coup tfiiat; tM 
such a forfeiture of general expecialion precipitated 
retirement from the Foreign Office. He resigned the 
seals in February, 1851. Before long U)e reeling 
had been kindled against him gave place to regio. 
After all, as Sir Robert Peel said. Englishmen were "ill 
proud of him," and felt an inability to give him ap, 
a persuasion that if he could not keep despou in i 
nobody could. The public were willing, in spite of I 
experience, to take the word of the despots fot ii 
he was the worst foe on earth to what they culled 
and Paternal Government. 
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On many questions of domestic policy he pursued a 
course thai was very honorable lo him. He did capital 
sen-ice to the right on occasion of the repeal of the 
Com Laws. Being appointed Home Secretary in tl 
Aberdeen Ministiy in 1852, his prompt and effectii 
action in every part of his charge was a relief and comfort 
to the whole kingdom. He attended to everything — 
heard what could be said by well-informed persons on 
eveiy subject — denounced smoke, damp, fog, cesspools, 
noisome churchj-ards, and al! manner of nuisances, with 
effectual vigor as well as estreme relish. The country 
had just begun lo feel that he was in his right place, 
when it became known that he was in disagreement with 
his colleagues. That quarrel was made up; and he 
went on again, and remained until the break-up of the 
Aberdeen Ministry, in 1S55. It nils then that a new 
bond was formed between Lord Palmerston and the 
nation, and that he took a place in its regard which 
he never lost. The mistakes, failures, disappointments, 
and sufferings which had marked the progress of the 
Crimean war, had sorely tried the heart of England. 
It was believed that these were traceable partly to defects 
'f administration, and partly lo a want of unity and 
I -tision in the councils of the Govemmcni. 

The country felt that it wanted for ita leader an 
energetic statesman of simple, definite aims and firm 
will. Everybody saw in Lord Palmerston an able 
admtniatralor, and a statesman who always knew his 
iiMn mind. He became Premier, an office lo which 
ii; may be said to have been called by tiie public 
oice, and the nation grew calmer as it saw a cheer- 
fill, self-possessed, business-like man al the head of 
its affairs. 
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As far as the event depended on ihe Prime Mi 
ihe war closed with credit. It was believed by miui^ 
of those who had an insight into ilie interior movenieiUt 
of the political foices, that if some one else tban Lord 
Palmerston had been at the head of affairs, the war 
would have continued a short time longer, wUh a some- 
what different conclusion. There might hare been a 
more thorough bumbling of Russia, a more Jusi distri- 
bution of the honors of the war between the English 
and the French, and a treaty of peace more striogeDlly 
secured from any tampering in the fiitnre, if not more 
elTective in its immediate provisions. Lonl Falmcratoo 
\\'as a good representative of his countrymen in hit 
indifference to the "glory" which is the iduJ of French- 
men ; and he and they were good-humored togdlui 
under the sacrifice made to French coRvenicncc, sd^ 
will, and complacency, under the closing of tlic conSnJ 
at the precise moment when the English forces wn* 
sure of carrying all before them, and those of the Fiend 
were at their lowest point of depression. The peace of 
1856 was arranged without obstruction or mucli remon- 
strance on the part of the people of England ; bat tbt 
popular distrust of Lord Palmerston 's relations vnih the 
head of the French Empire was kept alive ; and it wu 
again prophesied that mischief would yet arise oul irf 
lie strange sympathy between a constitutional KltBitKt 
and the representative at once of the Revolution ud 
absolute rule. In this direaion people looked for tic 
Minister's fall, if his fortunes should ever ctiange ; boi^ 
as far as appeared, he had no misgivings abottt citba 
his wisdom or his political prospects. His confidence 
was so far jusillied as that he issued triuigpltanlly &tA 
his appeal to Ihe country against an adverse vote of tbc 
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House of Commons on the subject of the war 
China in 1S57. The censure proposed by Mr. Cobden 
was raiified by llie House; but the counUy, unwilling 
to lose a Minister so able and so popular, excused hii 
for the fault of going too far in support of the English 
official in China who created the quarrel. Such a fault, 
it was said, was an error on the right side ; and the 
consequences in the existing case would be a warning 
to all ministries to come, to choose their scn-anls better, 
and keep them in better order. So Lord Palmerslon 
found himself stronger than ever in the new Parliament. 
But he showed no signs of having gathered wisdom (rom 
hia recent danger. His temper and manners were less 
genial and amiable than before ; and he suffered by his 
imprudence in letting it be seen that there were topics 
and persons before which his serenity and dignity gave 
way, cither in initation or unseemly arrogance. Tjius 
was he preparing for himself his last and greatest mo rli- 
ficalion. On occasion of the Conspiracy Bill, Parliament 
and the country separated themselves from the Minister 
who was aaing more as the tool of the French Emperor 
and his generals than as the Prime Minister of England, 
and Lord Palmerston fell. He tried an appeal to ihe 
countr)', and conspicuously failed ; and there was some 
doubl ihroughont 1858 whether his day was not over. 

Eveiy sort ' of crisis, however, brought llie gallant 
political soldier 10 the front. In the general alarm 
about the war in Italy in 1859, everybody icmembered 
what Lord Palmerslon liad been to us at the lime of 
■;iL- latter stage of the Crimean war, and of the Indian 
Mutiny, and by acclamation Lord Derby's weak Min- 
istry WIS warned to make way for their abler riiuls. 
From that day Lord Palmerston has conducted the 
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affairs of tlie counlrj-. Some of us believe that ihcic 
is much to regret in the fact, and that the consequenas 
will be rued by the next generation, as well aa Uw 
present. It is admitted by some who consider tke 
admission bold and hard, but required by tnith, that 
he cannot be credited with any great measure, or any 
substantial, well-defined, wise, or beneficent policy. Bol 
the case is graver than this. He never inspired, in 
any sort of mind, any belief in him, beyond confkleDce 
in his ability to avert evil, or to get out of misdtieC 
The more important the principle involved in aay 
affair, the more airy and jocose was he. The eSett 
was not good finally on his own position in the Hobk 
and before the country; for there were many who had 
no mind for jesting, and longed for earnestness oo 
serious occasions. This was a small matter, howem, 
compared with the feeling which was growing np ngaiatf 
him as the man who, so far from using his {lopulai^ 
to restore and establish the principle and method rf 
government by parties, employed his influence ia 
weakening all political principle, and melting down ike 
whole substance of political conviction, by his tre* 
mcnt of all great questions, and his tone in regard to 
the gravest, as well as the most transient interests whiA 
lay under his hand. By his levity he made many tkii4;i 
easy; by his industry he accomplished a x'ast Kmosnt 
of business ; by his gay spirits he made a son of boti- 
day of the grave course of the national life. Bm be 
has done nothing to fit his country, or his party, « . 
even his nearest associates, for a wise condnct irf 
national affairs in the time to come. One rea 
of the general sorrow for his death is tlie gcnctal 
misgiving as to what is to come next. Wc find i 
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selves adrift, without party, principle, or purpose by 
which lo direct our thought and our action, ^speri- 
cncc, more or less painful, will remedj' the evils which 
our popular ^linister has wTOught in us, and for us; 
but, ai the moment, we find ourselves with the most 
unpromising of all new Parliaments, and with no states- 
man lo guide our destinies, and no such political training 
Js is needed to bring out such statesmanship as may 
c.iist, or to supply its place, if absent, with the conscience, 
the earnestness, the thoughtful habit, and the temper 
of deference to human nature and human interests which 
go Tar to supply ihc need of genius for public affairs. 
Lord Palmerston will be remembered with much admira- 
tion and affection ; but Toe national gratitude there will 
be, perhaps, less occasion and less room as the years 
pass on. 

He did not claim the peculiar reverent consideration 
it-ually paid to old age; but it will not be forgotten 
ii.H he worked on lo the eighty-second year of his 
life, with liiile relaxation of power, and none of will. 
He did his best for his country ; and the country, always 
sensible of his sen'ices, is not ungrateful now. 
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Died May 7TH, r868. 

The time was — and not very long ago — when ihe (i 
that Henrj' Brougliam would die some day was di 
tng and terrible. It seemed as if a great light mcut' 
go out — as if one of the slrong interests of life mtuti 
be extinguished. But the light so far waned dm 
tatler years, and the interest has so ]ong merged ia 
of pathetic curiosity, that his death is found to 
much more endurable event than it could once 
been supposed. 

And yet, when we read the political tnemoira 
last half century, and when we think what 
hopes and the admiration entertained of the rising 
man of forty years since, wc turn once more to ihe gooj 
words he spoke and the good things he planned in e»3 
days, and feel once again something of the emoiiOQ dut 
the name of Henry Brougham used to excite — sontcthini 
of the gratitude attendant npoa social services, iritid 
wc would fain cherish as the abiding sentiment cbb- 
nected with his remarkblc image. Now that he il 
gone, it is fitting that we should recall what he did wiM 
he was young ; and the more, if it ia impossible tt 
forget bow he disappointed us when he was old. 
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The firsi glimpse we have of Brougham is as a student 
of the University of Edinburgh, and a member of the 
Juvenile Literary Society, established by the students for 
purposes of literary exercise and debate. He and his 
friend Francis Horner were distinguished members when 
they were only fifteen. In 1796 he instituted the 'Edin- 
burgh Academy of Physics ; and in the following year 
heard Horner were admitted together to the Speculative 
Society. Me seems to have been the vtoHa vis of all these 
clubs and of some others, being the great speaker on all 
manner of subjects, physical, metaphysical, political, and 
what not. Homer early describes him as "an uncom- 
mon genius of a composile order," "uniting the greatest 
ardor for general information in every branch of know- 
ledge, and, what is more remarkable, activity in the 
business and interest in the pleasures of the world, with 
all the powers of a mathematical intellect. " This might 
stand a& a description of him through life. In those 
eatly days he was preparing, not only his habits of mind, 
but his topics for future labors. In 1799 there was a 
capital debate between him and JefTrey on Colonial 
Establishments, which appears to have occasioned his 
first work — still by some considered his best — on Colonial 
Policy. It appeared in 1803. 

Meantime, that is, about February 1802, three of the 
) oung company of philosopheis — ^Jeffrey, Sidney Smith, 
and Horner — had projected the EHMurgh Review, ll 
wa» not long before Brougham was invited to join. He 
.i| 'proved of the plan at first; soon changed bis mind, 
.nd withdrew; changed again, and wrote those articles 
■. liich gave the Reeiew the early character so well ex- 
pressed by Uomilly at the time: "The editors seem to 
value ihcmsclvcs principally upon their severity ; and 
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they have reviewed some works seemingly with no other 
object than to show what their powers in this particular 
line of criticism are." Sydney Smith used to tell, with 
some playful exaggeration no doubt, how they enjoyed 
their power over the irritable nerves of authors. "I 
remember," said he, "how we got hold of a poor litde 
vegetarian, who had put out a silly little book ; and how 
Brougham and I sat one night over our review of that 
book, looking whether there were a chink or a crevice 
through which we could drop" (here suiting the action to 
the word) *'one more drop of verjuice." Sydney Smith 
made a noble statement (Preface to his Works) of the 
virtue and usefulness of the establishment of the Revuw 
during the da}'s of misgovemment which overclouded 
the beginning of the century ; but there is no doubt that 
these young advocates of freedom indulged in much 
tyranny, and that the most vehement denouncers of 
oppression inflicted dreadful pain. But they were young; 
and the times were hard, even exasperating to men enter- 
ing life on the hopeless Liberal side in politics and 
political philosophy. 

In 1804 Jeffrey wrote to Homer that Brougham had 
''emigrated." '' So he writes me, but with what view he 
does not explain." The emigration was to London; 
and his view was the practice of the Law and political 
life. He entered Parliament in 18 10, by the assistance 
of Lord Holland. His friends entertained the very 
highest expectations of what he would achieve there; 
but the more prudent of them were not sorry that he 
was likely to pass some years in Opposition, that his 
tendency to caprice might be chastened, and that he 
might have a chance of learning prudence in the safest 
school. If he could but be steadied, they said his life 
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would be one or infinite service to liljerty and Libera! 
principles. They seem not to have inquired where ihi 
steadiness was to come from, in the case of a mai 
of constitutional want of balance. These expectation! 
being ill-grounded, though generous, tlie ultimate dis 
appointment w*as unjust. His alienation from his old 
friend Homer, as Soon as ihey met in Parliament, and 
might become rivals, showed where Uie weakness lay 
which paralyzed, in after da)'5, the action of his noble 
intellectual powers. Even then the vanity was apparent 
which became the devouring vice of his mind and 
character. He occasionally drew near to his uncon- 
scious riral aHerward, and bore testimony, now and 
ihcn, to his powers and his virtues; but the old com- 
rades could never be again as ihcy were before egotis- 
liLal passion had begun to rule the heart of him who 
«as to survive. Brougham's first signal triumph in t!ie 
House was in his speech on the Droits of the Admiralty. 
in Januiiy, 1812, It was an important subject; am 
that speech did much to put an end to the notion tliat 
liie Droits of the Admiralty were the private patrimony 
of the Sovereign ; but what Brougham enjoyed was the 
opportunity for inveighing against ro)-al vices, which 
were quite bad enough at that time to make it appear 
good patriotism to expose them. This was a function 
of patriotism which suited Brougham exactly, and be 
seized every opportunity of exercising it. At the end 
of the same j-ear, on occasion of the trial of the Hunts 
' r libel, he had a fine field for his vituperative powers, 
I .1 he so applied and harjwd upon the words "effemi- 
nicy" and "cowardice" thai Lord Ellcnborough, the 
Hj^e, l(]xt all temper, declared that the defendant' 
^^■nscl wu inoculated with all the poison of the 
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and cliarged the jurj' ihat the issue they had to 

■hether we were to \\vc for the future under ihe tlominioB 
of libellers. The taste for vituperation grows by what 
it feeds on; and the Opposition soon found that their 
splendid young advocate went loo far. In t8i6, wbca 
there was every chance of the Minisliy being left id i 
minority, and going out on the question of the inCRSR 
of an Admiralty salary, Brougham spoiled all by a 
outrageous attack upon the Regent, which emptied lb 
House of many of the best supporters of Opposiiioa. 
He was so vehemently reproached on that occasion thx 
his personal friends began to exhibit and insist upon \a 
services to many good causes; and truly those scnica 
were already great Wilberforce called liim "a UboRT 
in the vineyard," on account of his eCTectivc amdi 
on West India slavery. He denounced the wroDgi d 
Poland, so as to trouble the peace of the dcspoU rf 
Europe ; and he had begun that series of appcab oi 
behalf of popular education which will ever be his b* 
title to grateful remembrance. 

It was before this lime that Mr. Brougham had n WT* 
into peculiar and personal opposition to the 
by espousing the cause of the Princess of Wales. 
the Princess Charlotte ran away lo her mother to 
naught House, and the perplexed mother drove 
House to consult her advisers what to do, Mr. Bi 
as her legal adviser, returned with her, and was 
till three in the morning, with the Dukes of Y* 
Sussex and Lord Kldon, in persuading the yoan^ 
cess to go back to Carlton House. WTien the 
less mother returned in 1820 as Queen Carolioe, 3b 
Brougham was still her adviser as her Atlorn<^- 
and her spokesman and advocate in Parlfamcifc 
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went to meet and escort her on the Continent ; and he 
supported her cause, as did his Triend Denman, with an 
intrepidity and disinterestedness which secured thetn 
hearty honor from the English people. The Dukes of 
York and Clarence voted for the Bill against the Queen : 
ant! Messrs, Brougham and Denman were therefore fully 
aware that ihey were rendering their professional advance- 
ment impossible for two or three reigns to come ; yet 
they fearlessly brought upon themselves the vindictive 
displeasure of the Court and Government for a tenn too 
long for calculation. The elder Duke soon died ; but 
the younger, when king, never got over hia dislike and 
dread of Brougham, but was precipitated by it inio 
some very strange political action. Meantime, the in- 
trepid lawyers had received their due, and were enjoying 
the professional honors of which capable men cannot 
lung be deprived, in a free country, by the mere dis< 
countenance of royalty. The excitement of the occa- 
sion brought out all Brougham's powers and showed bis 
intellectual claims to honor to be as signal as the moral, 
in regard to this business. Lord Dudley (then Mr. 
Ward) wrote of him, in an enthusiasm very laie with 
iiJm: "The display of his power and fertility of mind 
\.\i been quite amazing; and these extraordinary eObrts 
^^■cm to cost him nothing." 

Between that time and his accession to the Chancellor- 
ship, Mr. Brougham achieved his greatest works — the 
Misest and most beneficent acts of his life. He largely 
aiiled the establishment of Mechanics' Institutes, began 
! ;.' Dr. Birkbeck ; and to him we owe the London Univer- 
iiy and the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
li-dgc, llie latter has turned out, in its direct operation, 
n failure, from the forfeiture, on ttic pan of Brougham 
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nacle of hii 
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especially, of the original promise that political philo- 
sophy and morals should be a prominent subject Even 
his own devoted Edinburgh Review slid in a hint, in 
the midst of much gratulation on the usefulness of the 
Society: — "We trust, however, that the appeanuice of 
the ethical and political treatises will not be unneces- 
sarily delayed/' They never appeared, and the classes 
addressed by this Society found experimentally that 
their own Harry Brougham, as well as other Liberal 
leaders, had not faith enough in them to intrust them 
with political knowledge, but preferred putting out, in 
the most critical period of the nation's history, treatises 
on physical science, as a tub to the whale. From that 
time forward it was a deep popular persuasion that the 
Whigs wished to withhold political knowledge from the 
people ; and the effect of the persuasion was keenly felt 
by the Whig Government, after the passage of the 
Reform Bill. As to other results of the institution of 
the Useful Knowledge Society, they were highly bene- 
ficial. Those publications drove a vast amount of bad 
literature out of the field, and stimulated other assoda- 
lions to vast improvement. 

Ten years after Mr. Brougham had endangered his 
political prospects by his advocacy of the Queen's cause, 
he received the highest honor of his life. Under the 
excitement of the French Revolution of 1830, and of 
the accession of a new Sovereign at home, and in the 
joy of having carried Catholic Emancipation, the men 
of Yorkshire made Brougham their representative. He 
said himself that he had now arrived at the pinnacle of 
his fame ; and so he had. Amidst all the popular delight 
and admiration, there was no great confidence that he 
would fulfil the expectations generally avowed. It was 
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beginning lo be understood lliat antagonism was his 
element ; and it u'as suspected ihat, as usually happens 
with that class of minds, there was a strong personal 
Consen-alism at bottom. There were men at that time 
who doubted whether Brougham would not die a Tor)-, 
and whether he would fulfil any of his virtual pledges lo 
the people. His services were so undeniable, that men 
were ashamed of their doubts ; but the doubts existed, 
and they were justified by the eiidences of passion, of 
jealousy, of vanity, of thorough intemperance of mind, 
which manifested themselves more and more. Now, 
howei'er, he was at the head of the representation of 
Great Britain, and it would be seen at last what he 
could and would da It was not long before all the 
world agreed with him that the day of his election for 
Yorkshire was, as he said, that of his highest gloty. 

When the announcement was made, the nest Novem- }. 
bcr, that Brougham was lo be the Lord Chancellor in ' 
lli« Grey Adminisoation, everj-body laughed. Much of 
the laughter was pleasant, with exultation in it, as well 
as amusement ; but curiosity and amusement prevailed. 
FIc had said that he would not lake office, and that he 
was no Eijuity lawyer ; so the anti -re formers quizzed him 
on account of his new trammels, and said it was a pity 
the new Lord Chancellor had no law ; for [hen he would 
know a little of everything. His appointment was ex- 
cused only on the ground of political exigency ; but be 
disappointed expectation as much on the political as he 
[iC'ssibly could on the legal grounds. He was Chancellor 
•')[ four years ; and during those four years be made do 
.\.iilablc attempts to accomplish any of ihe popular 
< I'jectB about which he had said so much before he was 
blr; lo acL In the autumn of 1S34, be mined his 
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political reputation and his prospects for life by a series 
of eccentricities during a journey in Scotland. He 
mortally offended the King, and made a declaration at 
a public dinner at Edinburgh against strenuous reform 
which overthrew the last hope of his admirers. At that 
dinner began his feud with Lord Durham, whom he 
persecuted to death. No sort of excuse has ever, we 
believe, been attempted for his conduct toward that 
faithful reformer, nor for the temper and language which 
he thenceforth indulgw in toward his old friends and 
colleagues. So vindictive and fierce were that temper 
and language that even Lord Melbourne, with his easy 
good-humor, was cowed ; and the whole Ministry were 
fairly bullied by Lord Brougham into desertion of Lord 
Durham, after having upheld and thanked him for the 
very acts for which they extinguished him at the bidding 
of his cruel foe. It was a shameful chapter in the 
liistory of the Whig Government ; and Lord Brougham 
was ever after without political character and social 
influence. He incurred universal reprobation by the 
strange offer he made to take the oflSce of Chief Baron 
under Lord Lyndhurst as Chancellor. He pleaded that, 
as he should not take the salary, he should thus save the 
country 12,000/. a year; but the plea was a new offence. 
It supposed that the nation cared more for i2,oooL 
a year than for the political integrity and consistency of 
its high legal functionaries. Brougham had, however, 
already gone over to the Tories. He was on the most 
intimate terms with Lord Lyndhurst and the other Con- 
servative leaders : and it was natural, for they made 
much of him, and nobody else did now. 

His Law reforms were thenceforth his only titles to 
honor ; and very great honor they deserve. Wc ov.c 
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to him much of the reform which has taken place in the 
Court of Chancery; he gave us those local courts which 
go some good way lowani bringing justice to e 
man's <loor. It is with these reforms that posicriij; 
a mood of gratitude and good-nature, mil connect ihc 
name of Henry Brougham. For the last twenty years 
or more of his life he sighed for that simjile name as for 
a great good that he had thrown away. He longed, as 
be said at public meetings, and far more pathetically in 
private. 10 " undo ilie patent of his nobility ;" but if be 
could have become a Commoner again, he could r 
han; recovered the popular confidence and admiration 
which endeared to him ihe days which he had spent 
Opposition. 

When he was still a youth, his friend Horner requested 
a correspondent's opinion of his physiognomy. That 
singular physiognomy was soon familiar to all the world, 
in all civilized countries. Those who saw it alive ant! 
at work could not doubt that his faults had a consli- 
intional origin which it would have required strong 
moral force to overcome. That moral force he had doL 
One of tlie noblest traits iti his character was his attach- 
ment to his venerable mother. She deserved everything 
from him ; and he never failed in duty and affection 
her. During the busiest da^-s of his Chancel loiship he 
A role lo her by every post. Happily, she died before 
iii deepest descents were made. He married a widow 
i'\\\ Mrs. Spalding, by whom he had two children — one 
<r whom died in early inlkncy, and the other, a daughter, 
: I early youth, after a short life of disease. His peerage 
III csuica, therefore, paw to the family of his brother, 
A'lltiam Brougham, iaic Master in Chancery ; the former 
under special remainder in the Patent of Creation. 
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Lord Brong'bam vas at bis cbateau at Cannes when 
the fint introduction of the dagaerrco^pe process took 
place there; and an aax>mpl^hed neighbor proposed 
to take a view of the chatean, with a group of guests Id 
the balcony. The artist explained the necessity of 
perfect immobility. He only asked that hia Ix>rdship 
and friends would keep perfectly still " for five seconds ;' 
and bis Lordship vehemently promised that he would 
not stir. He moved about too soon, however ; and the 
consequence was — a blur where Lord Brougham should 
be; and bo stands the daguerreotype view to this boor. 
There is something mournfully typical in this. In ibe 
picture of our century, as taken from the life by Histoir, 
this veiy man should have been a central figure; bat 
now, owing to his want of stcadfostness, there will be Ibi- 
evcr — a blur where Brougham should have been. 
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THE LAST BIRTHDAY OF THE EMPEROR 
NICHOLAS, July 6th, 1854. 

Died March id, 1855. 

The birthday of the Czar is just over; and surely it 
mast have been the most anxious and dismal of his 
birtbda}^, grave as the vicissitudes of his life have bce;i. 
He was bom on the 6th of July (new style), 1796, and 
already, while only fifty-eight, he is worn, broken, — older 
in constitution and appearance than most men who have 
lived ten or fifteen years longer. His most eager enei 
cannot look on such a spectacle as the decline of this 
man and his fortunes without a sort of grief in the midst 
of their satisfaction and thanksgiving : — grief that powers 
so considerable, and a morale that once had much that 
was fine in it, should have carried the man into a mis- 
uon no higher than one of warning, after he and many 
others had believed it would be one of retrieval and 
amelioration. 

There is no need to say that he was unhappy in his 
descent. The grandson of Catherine and the son of 
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Nicholas' 
tutors. 



Oefective 
tthication. 



Paul claims our pity at the outset The mischief was, 
however, simply constitutional, for he was too young 
at the death of both to suffer by their example. He 
was four months old when the Empress died ; and under 
five years when his wretched &ther came to his untimely 
end. He was therefore exempt from the horrible impu- 
tation which rested on his elder brothers — that they knew 
what was doing on the night of Paul's murder, and con- 
sented to it as the only means of saving their own liberty 
and even life. Alexander was then four-and-twenty : 
but the child Nicholas, then a spirited and clever boy of 
four and a half, was one of the last who received a 
loving word and kiss from his doomed father. On that 
fatal evening, Paul was in one of his amiable moods; 
and he went to the Empress, — that ingenuous German 
girl who found the greatness which had at first astonished 
her a miserable change from the freer and more modest 
life in her father's castle; — her husband went to her 
drawing-room that evening ; spoke affectionately to her, 
and took the baby into his arms, and played with the 
little Nicholas. The widowed mother did the best she 
could for the boy, in the wzy of education. General 
Lausdorf superintended it: Adelung taught him lan- 
guages, and Councillor Stork instructed him in political 
economy — to no great purpose, judging by the results. 
He >vas more inclined to military studies than any other ; 
and was almost as fond of fortification as Uncle Toby 
himself. He was fond of music too ; and united the two 
tastes by composing military marches. Though his con- 
stitutional industry manifested itself in the pursuit of 
such studies as he liked, he issued from the educational 
process, ignorant — really ignorant of what it became, 
not only a prince, but a gentleman to know ; and not a 
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few of the wisest men in Europe attribute his fatal errors 
and misfortunes to this cause, above all others. 

During his youth, he was extremely unpopular. His 

irascibility was so great, that no one cared to approach 

him unnecessarily. His manners were excessively rude, 

and the contrast was daily ptointed out, by those who 

dared speak to each other, between him and the ailablc 

Alexander. When he was twenty, he came to England. 

after the peace. He was then a tall youth, said at the 

time to be a stern likeness of his brother the Czar. 

On his return he explored his own countrj-, and hved 

IP for some time in each of the cliicf provincial cities. 

i^^as then thai he bcoimc interested in the condition 

^Bf the lower orders of the people ; and it was probably 

^^B that time thit he conceived the idea of emanci- 

^^■ting the serfs, after an interval of ameliorated con- 

^Btion. This wa« his bnsiher's aim ; and there are 

Hpme enlightened Russians who believe that Alexander 

^^Icd broken-hearted on account of the "ingratitude 

with which his efforts for his people's welfare were 

repaid. The words "ingratitude" and "repayment" 

ftie commonly tised on such occasions ; bat in this 

cnse, wc imagine, the hostility was on the part of one 

class, on account of the indulgence shown to another. 

It did not, and it never will, suit the nobles (in their 

oi^'ii judgment) to have their serfs emancipated ; and a 

somewhat recent instance of the calamities which may 

: on giving anything like hope of freedom and 

I any of the Czar's largest class of subjects, 

\ to explain one of the marked changes in the 

icicr and conduct of Nicholas. Seeing, as he did, 

ihat every hope held out by Alexander led to violence 
among the serf population — that when once assured 
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that they were re^rded and pitied, they began to cnl 
tlieir masters to pieces, or flay ihSm alive — be ga*e 
up the idea of regenerating' the policy of the empdie; 
and his course as Emperor shows that it suits btm 
better to make himself a type of Rnssian empire, and 
the fufiller of the law of his predecessore, Iban ibe 
imitator of Alexander, in tiding to make something very 
fine out oF a mixture of the milk and honey of th* 
Gospel with the gall and brimstone of J^Iascoviu 
dominition, Alexander had, however, something mocc 
to trouble him than the failure of his bcQcvnlaU 
schemes. In the year 1817, when Nicholas was nun^ 
ing the Prussian princess who is now nursing bin to 
his premature old age, a secret society was fonncd n 
Russia which left not an hour's peace to Alexuula 
for the rest of his life. For nine years he litwl in 
the knowledge that a great conspiracy existed, the 
object of which was to form a federal union of 
Sclavonic republics, extending from the North Sea M 
the Adriatic — that object of course including the dq)0- 
sition of the Romanhoff family. No means, eitl)er of 
fraud or force, were of any use in putting dotra tUi 
conspiracy; and for nine years did Alexander walk 
about with this fearful ghost at his heels, never know- 
ing when the moment would come for him (o feel tti 
grasp. This society intended to reform the poHtioil 
condition of Russia altogether, and to rciostaie PoUdI 
The conspiracy was a direct consequence of the mx; 
and it is astonishing that Nicholas, who must kno* 
this very well, has not deferred to the last pooftfe 
moment the sending his armies forth in Earopon 
warfare. He knows very well that ihc first 
society, the Alliance of the Sons of the FiUheHai4 
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was conceived of and formed by young oilicers who 
had picked up iJeils of a better government than the 
Russian in foreign countries, and yet he offered to send 
his forces into Hungary on behalf of Austria, and finds 
that the same thing hai>pens again; that the officers 
and even the common soldiers have returned with so 
notions in their heads which make his intervention 
Hungary more a loss to him than a gain. 

The military men who returned home after the peace 
inoculated ihc young nobility, and the disatTcction spread 
Ihtough ihe whole class. It is an old storj-. The des- 
potic monarch and unenfranchised people arc one party, 
and ilic aristocracy another, and the two are in constant 
antagonism in all despotisms. It is the natural operation 
of this necessity which explains every Russian problem, 
past and present, and will explain e\'ery future one, as 
long as despotism exists there. The singularity and 
fitalily of the Russian case lies in the extreme depres- 
sion, brutal ization, and helplessness of the popular class. 
This peculiarity seems to point to a most disastrous 
issue ; and nothing in all the wayward conduct of the 
ir-i^scnt Ciar so justifies the suspicion of his insanity as 
■Hi precipitating bo unnecessarily the caiastrophc which 
.oner or later must come. It must be remembered, 
HiAvevcr. that he is ignorant. He has no philosophical 
insight into the principles of interpretation of history, 
and belittle suspects how the students and philosophers 
of his day can read his horoscope, and tell his future, 
or that of bis family and empire, as confidently as if 
they were prophets. By his best qualities, — his courage, 
his energ)-, and devotion to a present purpose, — he 
crushed the hostile enterprise at the time ; and now, 
nearly thirty years after, he ia doing his utmost in bis 
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ignorance to revive it. One secret society after a 
was discovered in Alexander's lime, but, andcr llie 
appearance of suppressiotr, each merged in the grat 
one which could not be traced. It spread south anJ 
norib, comprehending neaHy the whole class of nobles ; 
some or whom were democratic republicans, while oibm 
limited their demands to reform, and the dqx>sitioii of 
the reigning family. It is a well-known fact that doC 
one distinguished family of nobles in the whole empire 
was unconnected with the conspiracy. The Gear's Com- 
mittee of Inquiry ascertained this, and with it the vUba 
all-important fact that the immense majority wcic the 
oligarchists, and the men who desired change 
any desire to help in inducing it ; men who < 
the doctrinal consideration, while ready to avail i 
selves practically of the issue. In other wonli^J 
majority were found to be manageable by mci 
self-interest ; and nothing could be more skilfal ft 
moment than the young Czar's management of tha 
1 The first step of the conspirators was to creaws| 
fusion as to the succession. Alexander's will i 
that Nicholas should succeed him, and Const 
Act of repudiation of die crown was sealed 
the will. So the conspirators declared for Conidaotiae. 
But the habit of Russian perfidy is loo strong lor « 
dangerous occasions ; and while the conspiialois « 
making progress in St. Petersburg, and gaining o 
the soldiers in battalions, their chief and dlc&tor i 
taking the oaths to Nicholas. It was not safe lo iid 
much punishment Only five men were ezecutedi, nd 
no more than 121 sent to Siberia. The wisest of t 
five declared to the last that nothing but a total wta 
vaiion of the empire, and the adoption of a free coal 
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Iiilion, could sa\'e Russsia from violent dismemberment. 
\\'hen Poland arose, five yeais afler this execution, tht 
Poles celebrated tlic death of ihe Russian martyrs, carry- 
ing five coffins through Ihe streets of Warsaw, inscribed 
Mith ihcir names. Perhaps this way be done agaii 
the same streets, when that prophesied dismemberment 
of Russia is accomplished. 

Though that revolution did not take place, another 
did, far less expected. Nicholas became apparently a 
loully altered man. The strength of his will has never 
shown itself more marvcllousiy than in the rcstratni 
which he instantly put upon his temper and manners, 
.ind maintained for a long course of yean. Those who 
Imppcn to have watched the insane know that the most 
fearful of their peculiarities, in many cases, is the in- 
':inianeous transition from the brutal to the human 
.lie. You caich their eye, and are horrified al its 
ijiression of fcrociiy and cruelly; and before you can 
withdraw your gaze, it is gone, and all is bland and 
gtacious. Thus was it with Nicholas, from the moment 
«heu his foot touched the step of the throne. Stem 
liut no longer irascible, distant but never ill-mannered, 
the brute part of him, known to be so largely inherited 
from his ancestors, seemed lo have been cast ouL There 
were al^'ays many who knew that it was not so ; and of 
late, it is understood, his self-conirol h.ts given way, and 
his lcmi>cr and manners are like lliose of his youth. 

What his government of his dominions has been there 
I - no need to describe. The more hopeless he became 

■ I doing cITcciual good at home, ilie more he has in- 

■ lined to the policy of Peter and Catherine. He is 

itrc that the nobles regard the eaisting system aa 
! comedy and only espect or desire it to last their time. 
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He is aware Ihat the host of slaves who worship 
no power in his hand, but a mere burden, 
as well be king in a wilderness peopled by si 
wolves as in Russia ; and no one knows tliis 
Nicholas. He is aware that he cannot reckon on llie 
honesty of any one functionary of his whole empire. He 
has invited and (lensioned savatis and men of Icttcra, t>d 
instituted schools, and toiled harder than his own sUn^ 
and he perceives that society grows no better, bat ratbef 
worse. So he has recourse to schemes of lerriiorial cxicd- 
sion ; and there the same evils follow : — bis shif* att 
rotten; his cannon-balls arc turned into wooden bowb; 
his quinine is found to be oak bark ; and while be ii 
paying enormous bread bills, bis soldiers arc pctiahiq 
under a bran and straw diet 

Of his fanaticism one docs not know what to ttf. 
His Empress turned Greek in a day to many him ; ud 
this no doubt seemed to him all right and naiuraL M 
when he wanted his daughter Olga to marry the A«fc- 
duke Stephen, he offered that she should torn RocniA 
in a day— should embrace the laith of tliose cans o( 
Minsk who were so veiy displeasing to liis onbodoiy. 
It is probably in his case the mixture of raniUtdsm ud 
laxity which is so disgusting in the history of all Cfaorcta 
at any time dominant, and involved with the Stale. 

In his family, he is no less unhappy than in odnf 
relations. His faithful wife, who has borne with moti 
from him, partly because there was no helping Im 
passions, and partly because he carried on his ancntiM 
to her through all his vagaries, has been wcarinjj out fa 
many a dreary year under the fatigues of the life gf 
mpiy amusement which he imposes on all his &ntilf. 
One favorite daughter is dead. Another is the iridot 
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of the Due de Lcuchtenberg ; and the youngest is 
Princess Roj-al of Wurteraberg. The two eldest sons 
are always at variance, their ideas and tempeis in regard 
to govemmenl being wide as the poles. Their father 
long repressed their feud ; but it has, like his other mis- 
fortunes, become too much for him ; and the scandal is 
fully avowed. 

Thus has the proud man, tlie Emperor of All the 
Russias, passed his lifiy-eighih birthday, sitting among 
ihe wTeck of all his idols. They arc of clay ; and it is 
his own iron will that has shivered them all. Instead of 
achieving territorial extension, he has apparently brought 
on the hour of forcible dismemberment of his empire. 
Instead of court gayety, his childish vanity has created 
only the mirth which breaks the heart and undermines 
the life. Instead of securing family peace by the com- 
]iressive power of his will, he has made his sons the 
slaves, instead of himself the lord, of their passions. 
Hated by his nobles ; lilted only by an ignorant 
I itasantry who can give him no aid, and receive no 

i.oJ from him ; drawn in by his own passions to 
■ .icrificc them in hecatombs, while they fix their eyes on 
him as their only hope; tricked by his servants all over 
the empire; disappointed in his army and its officers; 
afraid lo leave his capita), because it would be laid waste 
as soon as his back was turned ; cursed in all directions 
for the debts of his nobles, the bankruptcy of Hade, and 
the hunger of his people ; conscious of the reprobation 
r<r England and France, whose reprobation could be no 

iiiliffcrent matter to Lucifer himself; finding himself out 
in liis count about Austria, and about everybody but his 
ikspised brothers of Prussia and {as an aficr-ili ought) 
Naples; and aau^illy humbled before theTurk— what a 
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position for a man whose btilhday once accmcd to ■ 
event in ihe calendar of the universe I Be it r 
Che while, that he is broken in health and bcait, I 
stoops as if burdened uilh ycar^; he trGO)l>lca il 
weakness because he cannot lake soEficicnt food. TteJ 
eagle glance has become wolfish. The proud calmnT 
his fine face has given w-ay to an expression of aiixie^ 
and trouble. Let him be pitied, then, and with kiiul- 
ness. He is perhaps the greatest sufferer in Earopr, 
and let him be regarded accordingly. But, as wc nod 
not say, he is lotelly unfit for ihc management of huisu 
destinies, Wc have nothing to do with the n:Utio« 
between himself and his subjects ; but we must see (hri 
he never again lays the weight of even his little (iagcr 
on die destinies of any people beyond his own pnT*' 
bounds. Wc have done him some hann, iu tlie oo<nc 
of years, by our supincncss and credulity ; and we m 
regard ourselves, therefore, as not uncooccmcd in fc 
present abasement. We must sin no more in ibc an 
way. Having thus resolved, — having roadi; up o 
minds that this common foe shall do no more ki 
to anybody but his own subjects. — wo arc at libo^ 
to compassionate, freely and kindly, the wretched i 
who has declined into every other abyss before W 
rc.tches Uiat of the grave. 
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1854. 

The world begins (o see now that Austria is vcr>* in-^ 
comprehensible; and if, in order lo comprehend her, 
people look back through her liistoty for half a century, 
they find her proceedings more and more difficult lo 
understand, while the evidences of her utter unlrust- 
worthiness multiply. We know of but one way of 
getting any light in this manner — to review tlie life of 
Metlcrnich, which is the real thread of Austrian hbtory, 
from the beginning of the centuij- — a thread now and 
then snapped or worn, but knotted together again, for 
more pearls of policy lo be strung on. Mellemich is 
very old — eighty-one ; and he is not in office : but, if 
not in office, he is well understood to be in power ; and 
ii may possibly be of some use to the world to see how 
it has gone on while Prince Mcttemich was in power — 
avowedly or virtually. He has been the foremost of 
■he Ministers of modern times in regard to the power 
: (Igcd in his hands. His means of working out his 
.oi\-s have been practically unlimited ; and an estimate 
1.1 what he has done for human welfare, and of hia suc- 
cess in governing on his own principles, cannot but be 
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instructive to us in llie present moment of obscaritjr ia 
regard to Austrian policy. 

Prince Jletlemich was bom at Coblentz. in 177^ 
and appeared at Court when he was sevratecn, in tbe 
character of Master of the Ceremonies, at the coroo*- 
tion of Leopold II. He saw England for the Rra tsnc 
when he was one-and-twenty ; at which early age be «3* 
appointed Austrian Ambassador at the Hagae. In Ae 
next year he married the granddaughter of Kauaia 
He went from Court to Court in Germany ; an<] tben O 
Paris in 1806. He saw, with his own eyes, the date of 
the peoples of Germany and France during the cuufflcS 
occasioned by the aggressions of Bonaparte ; be wit- 
nessed some of the noblest movements ever ■■nJiiWiitd 
by nations in their hour of tribulation and pail ; tt 
saw spectacles which stirred every other beut vtt 
admiration and joyful trust ; but be brought away ftoad 
he saw the one impression, ever deepening, that mooaidl 
were to rule in every particular of the litres of tS Adt 
subjects. His mind is narrow ; and it docs not let iA 
tieart have play. So, the tally of Prussia in ibc np» 
lation of invasion ; the enterprise of England In oaf 
inglhewar into the Penitisula ; the virtuous ellonsaf 
Sicily before her betrayal by the Castlcrcagb G<nK» 
tnent; the valor of the Swedes and the theory of lit 
Swiss, — all appeared evil in the cjes of the wise 
of Vienna. His sympathies were with Bottaparie 
- from France) on the one hand, and with All 
Russia on the other ; and when those two 
loving friends, on the raft in the middle of the ^m\__ 
Tilsit, he could have embraced them both at onocM 
fine specimens of the rulers of nations. It was ho «b* 
gave an Austrian archduchess to Bonaparte, tt mbl 
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■who was cognizant of ihe secret arlicle in the Treaty of 
Vienna which ihe Bonaparte family conveniently dis- 
covered when ihey met to hear thai Josephine was to 
be divorced ; and it was Meliemich who, with indecent 
haste and eagerness, carried ihe Archduchess to France, 
and gave her to Bonaparte within four months of poor 
Josephine's quick apprehensions taking their first alann. 
By no one act did Austria ever lose so much, in the esti- 
mation of Europe, as by the eagerness with which ihis 
alliance was formed ; and it was Mettemich who con- 
ducted the whole proceeding, and infused the eagerness 
into it On the other hand, ther^ \va3 the oiher pattern 
sovereign, the Czar. Alexander's Holy Alliance was 
exactly the scheme for Mettemich, and he turned it to 
puqwses of oppression and repression, which made it the 
haled and despised thing it was. His admiration of Bona- 
parte's power and despotism did not, however, mitigate 
the Austrian's dread of the revolutionary French people ; 
and whenever Bonaparte became in any way the repre- 
sentative of the nation, he became at the same moment 
odious and formidable to the man who had procured 
him his wife. It was Mettemich who proposed an armis- 
tice in the summer of 1813, when Bonaparte appeared 
unable to follow up his \-inories, won at the beginning 
of the campaign ; and it came out afierward that Metier- 
nich always intended that Austria should join the allies, 
from ihc time that he knew thai the allies were pledging 
themselves to prosecute the war with vigor — England 
furnishing the means. He and the crafiy Alexander, 
and the double-minded Frederick William of Prussia, 
were using the armistice for the maturing of their plans ; 
and Mettemich was preparing the Austrian declaration 
of war while inducing Bonaparte to protract the interval 
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hy an offer on ihe part of Ausiria to negotiate U 
peace. Tlie conference was delayed lo ihc last morwBt; 
and the enemy was kept hanging on till the 9lfa of 
August, when, there being no more time to lose. Bona- 
parte wrote his conclusions. They were received 
hours after the expiration of the anniatice ; and 
nich declared them lo have arrived too late, ui) 
Czar should choose to reopen the Conference. On 
Czar's refusal, Mettemich produced the Austriaik deda- 
raiion of war. There it was — all ready 1 Boiiapant 
himself, who was as well up to a trick as any man, fovftJ 
himself cheated by the three knaves with whom he hid 
been treating ; and dire was his wrath. The lesion lo.* 
the French and English to learn from the transxction ii 
— to be on the watch when the Czar, and a King of 
Prussia, and an Austrian (and especially Mettemich) uc 
negotiating, and Austria has not declared what side iht 
will take. 

After the firet day's battle at Leipsic, the next OcuAe; 
Bonaparte sent a secret offer in the night lo M< 
who was at hand, to retire beyond the 
father-in-law would procure him terms. I 
returned, and on the field, after the sccood 
Mettemich was made a prince of the Austrian 
His master thus honored and rewarded his minister fee 
having outwitted his son-in-law, — a highly moral ttl 
genial state of things to precede the Holy Alliance 1 A 
pretty set of people to exemplify the principles and pt- 
cepts of the Gospel in their way of ruling the 
Still, both masler and man held themseltcs ; 
any cheating that might be desirable on the ot 
While the Treaty of Chatillon was hanj^ng on, 
so undeciiled and incomprehensible- 
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in fact, either to lose the French throne for the Austrian 
branch, nor to leave the allies while Bonaparte might 

out of patience, and urged Bluchcr and his Prussians 
forward while the great Austrian afmy was actually 
retiring. Wlien Bonaparte had abdicated, and his wife 
and son were actually on their way to him to share bis 
fortunes, sis they ought, the Emperor of Austria was 
enlightened as to the policy of taking them home to his 
own Court; and the weak and shallow-minded wife 
was BO enlightened during the Journey in regard to 
her husband's infidelities, that she let her horses' heads 
be turned by the hand of the real ruler of Austria, and 
turned her back also on the man of sunken fortunes. She 
went to Vienna, and her husband never saw her again. 

Meitemich aided in the Treaty of Paris, and signed it. 
His next honor was an Oxford degree, bestowed when 
he came to England in 1814. For a short time — while 
Bonaparte was preparing his return from Elba — Melter- 
nich was in secret league with the Bourbons and the 
Duke of Wellington against the Czar and the King of 
Prussia, who seemed likely to break the Ireaty of Paris. 
But the return from Elba cut short all that; and we 
next find Meitemich supreme at the Vienna Congress, 
and entering upon that term of despotism which was 
comparable only to the reigns of Wolsey and Richelieu, 
till Canning broke it up, and gave the nations space to 
breathe again. 

When MeUemich received (before anybody else), on 
the 7th of March, 181;, the news of Bonaparte's 
landing, Uc was under a signed engagement on the one 
hand to an "indissoluble alliance" with Russia and 
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league with England and France against those 
soluble allies" of his, who wanted to annex Saxon/ lo 
Prussia. There is another generation now io Prussil, 
and something like it at St. Petersburg (for Nicholas is 
twenty years younger than Alexander): and thus Prim 
Meltemieh may be able to look tliem in the Use; * 
thing which must have been rather difficult if these 
secrets had come out during the lifetime of ibfit. 
decessore. 

Thus was the Prince Mettemich at the beigfal 
[iower. His period of gloiy was from 1815 to i| 
and it will ever be cause of shame to EnghnJ' 
her statesmen were during that inter^-al the mere 
menls for carr^-ing out his policy,— a policy 
really no one characteristic of wisdom, or 
any sort. It is not possible that any but the 
Europe and their tools should point out any 
ever in the European policy (which was M 
that prevailed from the peace till the Italian 01 
of i6zj. 

Nor, widi all its rigor, was there ever any 
the Austrian administration, while he was at fu 
His permitting Russia to endanger the Austrian 
inces in the Turkish war was either from partially fix 
the despotic side, or from fear; and cither way it MS 
weakness. He allowed the Czar to possess hirasdf tt 
:he mouths of the Danube without opposition froaa Ite 
power which is dependent on the Danube. 

When the French revolution of 1830 broVc ont, ihe 
unhappy necessity arose for Austria to take some pan- 
declare some opinion. For years past the £nipenr 
and his accomplished minister had had safe and solesnn 
employment in plajing the jailer lo the rev-olutionuii 
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at home — in decreeing ihe precise badness of die air, 
food, and clothing of the Pellicos and Confalonieres ; and 
studying how to increase their torments, how to soften 
their brains, and break down their minds without abso- 
lutely killing their bodies. Now they must say something 
abroad as well as order things at home. They became 
more aflectionate than ever with the Czar and his 
Prussian spaniel till a new light broke in upon Metier- 
nich. His master had cried aloud, when the news from 
Paris reached him, "All is lost I" But when Metteinich 
saw that the French had taken a king after all, and that 
that king was as cunning and managing as himself, be 
took heart, and hoped that all was ml lost. His passion 
for centralization was gratified by the functionarism of 
France under Louis Philippe; and he evidently hoped 
that that restless nation, put to such a school, would 
come out as childish and automatic as the Ausirians 
themselves — those dear children whom their Father 
Francis used to pat on tlie back as long as they had no 
ideas of their own, but whom he lied by the leg, or hung 
up by the neck, as soon as he caught them thinking. 
While the French were being put to school, Mettemich 
was hard at work to prevent their restlessness spreading. 
He helped Don Carlos with money — even money, which 
is the scantiest of all good things in Austria. He put on 
Mrs. Partington's pattens, and really made her broom do 
wonderful sen'ice about his own door till the tide drove 
him in. He had now completely pledged himself to the 
rclrogmde policy of which England and France were his 
chief opponents. There had been a lime when he had 
discussed the restoration of Poland ; but after this he 
gave way no mote to any ideas of improvement. In 
iSio, be had enabled Gdll to publish his philosophy — 
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his view no doubi being that that philosophf ^ 
capital, if intc, as a means of managing men. 
years after he gave a gracious welcome to Robert < 
bestowed several hours on him, and employed his ■ 
taries for some days in copying Mr. Owen's docuni 
Here was centralization in its utmost perfection. 
body laughs at the coupling of liie names of 1 
Melternich and Robert Owen ; but, for oor i 
seems to us that the men are precisely alike Jo I 
central aim, however otherwise differing id 
Both desire to render mankind happy by I 
all their affairs for them, and pressing iheir 
through a mould, so that they may come ont OH I 
As for the rest, the one is as benevolent as the o 
seliish. They differ as to what to do with the chili 
the one smiling upon them all, and the Other f 
and punishing the best of them fearfully ; but both % 
upon the great practical point, — that ihey two i 
treat all other people as children. In his 
of the Poles, as In his giaciousness to Gall and ( 
the Prince saw, for the instant, some feature avi 
for his use. The Polish insurrection was, in his \ 
not a popular revolution, but a military rising fori 
restoration of aristocmlic privileges. As soon as Mil 
nich saw that it ^vas one of the movements 
threatened despotism, as well as a particalar i 
made all possible hasie to ihc feet of the Czar,' 
that it had not been observed that he had 
his back for a moment in that presence. Graced \ 
the smiles of all despoa, olwycd by the Kmpcrar 
Francis, invested with all the power that could bejtita 
to a minister, he yet accomplished none of his asatt, 
and lost instead of augmenting his power. He aiMf 
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&iled lo amalgamate the elements of the Austrbn 
empire. If he had desired to fit them for splitting 
asunder, he could not have done the work better. He 
has not made the Austrian portion of the people wise, 
strong, manly, virtuous, or happy ; and what the Italians 
and Hungarians are, as portions of the Austrian empire, 
no man living needs to be told. 

At length came the year 1848. The Pope and his 
reforms had been a tenible preparatory trial — poor Pio 
Nono A-as so spoiling the Italian states I Austria gained 
nothing by the Ferraia movement ; and when the revo- 
lutions of 1848 came, there was nothing to be attempted 
but lo keep down Ulilan and Venice by force of arms. 
The docile children, or repressed slaves of a despotistn, 
are the \-ictims or the demons of a day of revolution ; 
and such were the citizens of the Austrian towns and 
the peasants of Gallicia when Vienna was up, Meller- 
nich's one idea, in the midst of his panic, was that he 
must licep himself ready to go on, whenever regular 
government should be restored. The Archduke John 
assured the people (through their deputation) that Prince 
Mcttcmich would resign. The Prince assured them he 
should noL The Archduke repeated his assurance ; and 
Mottemidi retired, muttering about ingratitude for his 
fifty years of service 1 He fled for a time, and returned 
etc long to his estates and his old haunts, under cover 
of quietness, and pretence of helplessness through ex- 
treme age:. But there he is, alive and busy, ihougli 
without office. If Austria is iiesitating in her |)olicy of 
to-day, it is because Mcltemich is feeiing her way. If 
Austria is obscure, it is because Mettemich is scheming. 
If s!ie ukes the side of the Western Powers, it will be 
because Meliemich sees it to be the winning one ; and 
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if slie wheels round ta the side of Russia, it wilf^H 
because Mettcmich's old eyes will fancy tliey eoc the 
bird of victory descending toward the Muscovite Jo« 
whom he adores. 

The question for all Englishmen to ask is whetlicr 
they choose the settlement of ihc Eastern question lo 
be in any way materially affected by the inflncncc of u 
old man who is no sage— who has never succeeded in 
his own object, amidst every fecililj- that could be given 
him — who has never manifested any comprchcnsivoxa* 
of views, any intellectual depth, any moral noblcoesi, 
any great quality whatever of statesmanship or manhood 
The day will come which will show whether Fnucn 
Joseph is worth more than his predecessors ; but, whtk 
Mettcmich lives, Austria is Mcttemich ; and hisorf 
holds up to us, for our warning, ihc picture at lull tetiBih 
of Mettemich as an ally. ~^ll 
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Died Aren, jotb, 1857. 

death of [he last of the fifteen children of J 
jorge ni. carries back all minds over a large space " 
ItiRie, and would create an historical inlcrest in con- » 

with the death of the Duchess of Gloucester, 

Jlbcre bad been much less than there is of personal 

attending the character of the amiable Princess 

I has just departed. Her birth, and her title by 

Tiogc, recall some associations which it may be useful 

I revive, under the altered circumstances of a new 

airy and generation. The discontents which existed 

§R time between llie father and the &ther-in-law of 

i deceased Princess produced consequences on her 

-and that of most of her family — and on public 

tals and welfare, which ought not to be forgotten in 

r of her character and position, and which arc 

extinct in regard to the existing generation. 

Seorge III. married, in 1761, the Princess Charlotte 

<^f Mecklcnburg-Strelitz. He was not satisfied with 

.\!8ing himself in his own marriage, but fully expected 

lat his broihcrs would please, not themselves, but him, 

in /An'r marriages. They did not do so; and when he 

Mas a sober married man, with half-a-dozen children, he 
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was excessively scandalized at the discovery that the Dnke 
of Cumberland had married Mis. Horton, and the Dake 
of Gloucester the Countess Dowager of Walilcgraw. 
There were immediate political consequences urisitii 
from the lamily quarrel — the Opposition finding ibtir 
spirits and forces at once revived; but a more pci- 
manent, and far more serious consequence ns, lial 
the Royal Marriage Act was devised by lUc King, ntJ 
carried through Parliament with a high hand, in ibe 
midst of protests and remonstrances from Burke, Lord* 
Camden and Rockingham, and otliers, and many fijfC- 
bodings of the mischief it would cause. Under thb Ad 
no descendant of George II. could marry tindei the afc 
of twenty-five without the King's consent ; noi ilcr 
that age oihenvise than after applying to the fatf 
Council (in case of the Sovereign's disapprobation), ni 
wahing a year to see whether cither House of FuUfr 
ment would address the King against the marriase— 
which, in that case, could not take place. It wu M 
late now, happily, to overtlirow the Duke of GIoucesM'* 
marriage, which had taken place five years before. & 
was declared at Court in the autumn of 1771, tbe 
year that the Royal Marriage Act passed. The 
of the German Queen for roya! quarterings, 
exceeded the passion of the King for prerogative^^ 
necessarily mortified this time; but both 
that it should be the last. Their children ihoold 
jyally, or not marry at all. They never 
■hethcr thoy could enforce their decision when 
Ihcy had the law on their side. Certain other, pfiut;! 
greater laws of human nature they made no account 1 

After ihc birth of two daughters, the discout 
pair had a son, who remained the only 
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bora at RomCj on the 15th of January, 1776; and all 
the English in Rome were present at his baptism, tlie 
next month. On the 35th of the following April was 
bom the eievcnih child of George III. — the Princess 
^Ta^y, who was to be the wife of the little cousin at 
Rome. The event was signalized by a rallicr remark- 
able address presented (on the day of the baptism) by 
Ihe Lord Mayor and ihe Corporation of London — an 
address which contained a sermon on laws, liberties, and 
the glorious Revolution, which did not seem lo have 
much lo do with the infant Princess, and which got a 
very short answer from the King. That was the time 
Mlien the Americans were preparing their Declaration 
I Independence, which was promulgated on the 4th of 
i.i; next July; and when M. Necker was put at the 
riead of French finance — a time at which King George 
did not want to hear anything about liberties and revo- 
lutions, and when accordingly ail manner of people 
were seizing every opportunity of preaching lo him 
about them. 

During the long course of years in which many of 
the other members of the family were involved in the 
penakias and perplexities of their rank, with regard to 
love and marriage, it was believed that the Princess 
Maty and her cousin, the Duke of Gloucester, were 
atuclied. She was interested in his Cambridge life (his 
education being finished there); and she gloried in his 
ruceiving the General's thanks in the field, when he was 
; -'hiing in Flanders, so early as 1794. He proved him- 
' lE both a gallant and able soldier, and really won his 
Tnk, which rose to that of Field-Marshal in 1816. 
When the young people were one-and -twenty, the Prin- 
LLS3 Cliarlolte was bom; and as it soon became under-, 
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stood ihat there would be no heir apparent if ibe 
Princess of Wales lived, ihe necessity was admitted of 
keeping the Duke of Gloucester single, to mzny tht 
presumptive heiress of the tttrone, in case of no cligitile 
foreign prince appearing for that function. For tvoi^ 
of their best years the Duke and the Princess were kcjt 
waiting, during which interval (in the year 1S05) bt 
succeeded to the title on his father's death, Everxbodf 
liked and loved the Princess ^lar)', who was a pama 
of duly and sweetness throu^ all the family trials ibe 
had to witness and share in ; and the Duke, tbovgb Ort 
a man of much political ability, was in that pgut of Ul 
life a Whig, and on the generous and liberal siik of 
almost every question. We are obliged to say " almoB,' 
because he supported with his whole force tlie excluua 
of Dissenters from the Universities, when he yn\ CfaB- 
cellor of the University of Cambridge, after the dutli rf 
the Duke of Grafton. On the ami-slavery qucitioa Is 
was as earnest in his on-n way as Wilberforce in Ui) 
and kind and helpful in all matleis of charity ttut cmt 
before him, Romilly tells us a curious thing of his— 
that he volunteered, in a iSie-d-IA/e with Sir S. RonuE^, 
his declaration that Queen Caroline was innoceni, isl 
that her accusers were perjured. He latterly became I 
Tory; but, for the greater part of his life, the sue 
genial spirit of liberality and personal onassTimiogiU* 
distinguished him and the Princess Mat}-, As for b», 
she pleased old and young alike. Loni Eldon uW 
lell with delight a joke of Queen Charlotte's — aboi 
last person in the world whom any one would 
jesting. Her Majesty used to charge the Lord 
cellor with flirting with her daughter Mary ; 
Chancellor used to reply that he was not emperor. 
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or prince, and that, moreover, lie was married already-^ 
i. reply which reminds us of that reported by Charles 
Lamb of six Scotchmen, who, on somebody wishing that 
Bums was present, all slatted forward on their scats to 
declare that that was impossible, because Bums was 
dead. But we must suppose that Lord Eldon, who 
really had humor in his way, considered the above as 
near an approach to jocularity as could be permitted in 
the presence of ro>'alty. 

In 1814, when the Prince of Orange was in England, 
and his father announced his approaching marriage with 
the Princess Charlotte, Princess Mary looked bright and 
happy. Lord Malmesbury recorded in his Diary what I 
her manners were like when the charm of youth was ^ 
past, and the character of womanhood was marked. He ,.j 
said she "was all good-humor and pleasantness;"'' 
ndding, "her manners arc perfect; and 1 never saw or 
conversed widi any princess so exactly what she ought 
to be." And no one living, perhaps, knew more 
princesses, or more of what they really were, than the 
old diplomaiisL The Prince of Orange went away, and 
Princess Mary drooped. Everybody was saying llial the 
Duke of Gloucester must be the Princess Charlotic's 
bridegroom after all. But a few months more put an 
end to the long suspense. When the Princess Charioltc 
descended the great staircase at Carilon House, that 
May eifcning after the ceremony of her marriage, she 
was met at the foot with open arms by the Princess 
Mary, whose face was bathed in tears. The Duke and 
Duchess of Gloucester were married in a few weeks — ' 
on the Jjd of July, 1816, The bride's demeanor was 
-so interesting and affecting that it opened the sluices of 
I^rd Eldon'a ready tears, which he declared ran down 
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his cheeks: but the Chief Justice, Lord Ellenboroogb, 
also present, must have been in another mood. Some 
persons were talking in a corner of the crowded room; 
and the Chief Justice called to them, in ihe midst of iba 
ceremony, " Do not make such a noise in that cornet— 
if you do, you shall be married yourselves. " It ia tatba 
pathetic now to think of the details of that marriage— du 
crowded saloon — the royal mother and sisters on one 
side the altar, and the ro)'al brothers on tlie other— ds 
bride, though no longer young, "looking very loveJy,"ip 
a remarkably simple dress ; to remember how the Ktv 
was related at every fireside in England ; and tbca lo 
think that none of the family, and probably no one«)M 
was present, survives. 

No application A\-as made to Parliament for an incToa 
of income in this case. The benevolent habits of ibt 
Duke and Duchess had taught them in a practical nr 
the value of money ; and they arranged their plan of lifc 
so as to make their means suffice, and leave enonsb f* 
much support of schools, and aid to many a good cum. 

They lived together eighteen years — the Duke thiaj 
in November, 1S34. It surprised no one that his wife 
proved herself the most assiduous and aJmirable if 
nurses during her husband's decline. Afier hb 
she lived in as much retirement as hei rank 
doing good where she could, and universally 
She saw the last of her immediate relatives drop frani 

idc, and herself lell the sur\'ivor of that long &di% 
train that used lo look so royal and so graceful whM 
returning the admiring salutadons of the public on Iht 
terrace at Windsor. All that long series of heart hlaoiiM' 

closed. The wretched avowed marriages, AxmI 
wretched, or happy, or chc(]ucred secret marriage^ 
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The mere fonnal stale marriages, which look place in 
consequence of the Princess Charlotte's decease, haiJ 
been alike dissolved by death. What a world or miserj- 
could diis survivor have told of, arising from the law- 
made incompatibility between roya!^ and the natural 
provision for the domestic atTections 1 The elaborate 
and public preparation required by ihe Marriage Act 
in her own case, by which her marriage was made an act 
i.>r the Slate, was painful enough ; but her lot, with its 
one aeady affection, long in suspense and late gratified, 
was a happy one in comparison, perhaps, with that of 
any other member of the family ; and many a painful 
meditation must she have had on that piece of enforced 
legislation of her father's early and headstrong years. 
Those various love stories are hidden now in the grave ; 
and she who was ilie depositary of so many of them has 
followed them thither. There, ihen, let ihem rest. 

But the lesson they yield should not be neglected. 
There was a strong hope that when our young Queen 
Victoria, who was at full hberty, as Sovereign, to please 
herself in marriage, had made her choice, this wretched 
and demoralizing Marriage Act, alwaj's rcprobaieil by the 
uiscsi and best men of the lime, would be repealed. 
There were then none left of the last generation who 
could be pointed at, or in any way affeaed, by such a 
repeal ; and it was ihoiight that it would be wise to do 
the thing before there was a new generation to introduce 
difficulty into the case. The opportunity has almost been 
allrjwed to slip from us, The royal children have ceased 
' ' be children, at least the elder ones. Meantime, there 
.-, as we all know, a strong and growing popular dis- 
i:ii'-i, in our own countr)' and in others, of the close 
ch arc mulUpIying by means of 
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[Ill] 



Necessity 
for the re- 
peal of the 
Act. 



the perpetual intermarriages of ' a veiy few £imilies. 
The political difficulties recently, and indeed constantly, 
experienced from the complication of &mily interests, 
involving almost every throne in Europe, are a matter of 
universal feeling and conversation. There is no chance 
for the physical and intellectual welfare of coming 
generations when marriages take place among blood 
relations; and there is no chance for morality and 
happiness when, under legal or state compulsion, young 
people love in one direction and marry in another. No 
evils that could possibly arise from marriages out of the 
royal pale can for a moment compare with the inevitable 
results of a royal marriage law like ours, perpetuated 
through other generations than the unhappy one that is 
gone. Royalty will have quite difficulties enough to 
contend with, all through Europe, in coming times, 
without the perils consequent on this law. Its operation 
will expose all the intermarried royal families in Europe 
to criticism and ultimate rejection by peoples who will 
not be governed by a coterie of persons diseased in body 
through narrow intermarriage, enfeebled in mind, — strong 
only in their prejudices, and large only in their self- 
esteem and in their requirements. There is yet time to 
save the thrones of Europe — or at least the ro}'al palaces 
of England — from the consequences of a collision be- 
tween the great natural laws ordained by Providence, 
and the narrow and mischievous artificial law ordained 
by a wilful King of England. That King is in his grave, 
and the last of his children is now gone to join him 
there. Let the time be laid hold of to bury his evil work 
in the tomb which is now to be scaled over him and his 
forever ; and the act will be gratefully acknowledged by 
a long line of future princes and princesses, who will be 
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Mpared ihc bitter suffering of those who have gone before, 
Kjt can never be, as was said by wise men eighty yeaTS 
tgo, ibat royal personages who are declared of age at 
K«ghleen will have no will of their own, in such a matter 
s Aarriage, at five-and-twenty. Marriage is too solemn 
tnd sacred a matter to be so treated as a piece of state 
wlilics ; and the ordinance which is holy in the freedom 
^f private life may be trusted with the domestic welfare 
jpf prince and peasant alike. 

»9 
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Died January zd. iS6j. 

King Fredehick Wjluam IV. of Prussia b (W 
after a long period of disease of body and mind He 
had become a painful spectacle in the eyes of all Enrope: 
and at a moment when we are all disposed to regui 
his life and reign in the spirit of justice ratliet thaa id 
criticism, it is natural to reriew ilie condtiions vhidi 
rendered his career a disappointment lo Liiiuelf ] 
his people, and a byword among llic nations. 

Ever}' Prussian monarch ascends the throne o 
evil condition that the Prussian State in 
is a wholly artificial one. Why the Pnissia 
geographies exists as a European state, no one i 
able to say. There arc no natural reasons — like Ik 
of structure and conformation. On the map, Prei 
looks like the Mr. Nobody of the nurscrj- — all In 
and no trunk — all outline and no mass. Nc\-er bdbitl 
was there such a frontier lo such a paucity of sqaMl 
miles. The natural weakness of Prussia in a lemiaei'm 
sense is a most depressing condition in the fonuaes^f 
its ruler. The population is as much an aggregation 4 
shreds and patches as their abode. There is no <! 
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Dating sense of unity among them, and the heir of any 
tbtonc whicti is based on a loose rubble of ptopulitr ma- 
lerials, instead of on a sound nationality, is much to be 
pitied. Prussia in her present limits is an artificial slate, 
constructed for llie convenience of other states ; and it 
cannot be we!! governed, nor its rulers prosperous, till 
some one of them shows genius of that high order which 
create a nationality by animating all hearts by a 
common impulse. The man who can kindle such a fire 
of patriotism as will consume all the discrepancies which 
make Prussia the political riddle of the world, may make 
her a Umdfide state, and bring her into some capacity of 
being well governed ; but this was not done ready to the 
hand of Frederick William IV. ; and he was not the 
man to do it ; and whether any man can do it is as yet 
questionable. Thus far, therefore, to say that any King 
of Prussia has not made a good ruler is simply to say 
that he was not a genius of the highest order ; and it 
would be hard to blame any man for that 

Again, the late King was born in 1795 ; and during ' 
the most impressible years of his life he was in the ' 
constant habit of hearing of the protracted fear?, with 
short alternations of hope, tn which the princes of 
Germany lived during the brilliant years of Bonaparte's 
Bway. The boy lived in an atmosphere of panic. He 
was ten years old when the Prussian court was trimming 
between Bonaparte and Alexander of Russia, and keep- 
ing England quiet, and Mr, Pile exhilarated, by promises 
of alliance ; while the only certainty in the case was that 
Prussia, having deceived all parties, would be punished 
by wliichever of them should be victorious, The boy of 
eleven must have shared more or less in the distress of 
bis parents and the court when the true object of the 
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Conrederacy or the Rhine was revealed, and n-heo it vx, 
discovered that Prussia was despised by cx'cry go*«ni- 
ment in £urof)C, and delivered up by them all to tbe 
mere rapacity of France. He lied with his parents trhen 
the French swept on toward Berlin ; and he never for^ 
the misery of renewing the flight with cveiy frcah airiral 
of bad news till they reached Memel, and held them- 
selves ready for exile beyond the frontier- There, aen 
lias incessantly arriving of the seizure of fortresses and 
stores by the enemy, and at length thai seven of the 
ministers of state had sworn allegiance to Bonafoile. 
Tlie little Prince probably witnessed that pathetic scene 
between his parents and the Czar Alexander at Ucmd, 
in the next April, when they embraced, and kiised, and 
mingled their tears, and promised each other lo derate 
their lives to the task of humbling their foe. He pntMblf 
ivitnessed, too, the behavior of the Czar to his paientt 
at Tilsit but a feiv wcctts afterward, when his &theT Wt 
insulted in his daily rides, in the face of the nsscmlM 
multitude, by the two Emperors, and when Napolcoa 
quailed before the indignation and grief of the s|:Hrilol 
mother of tliis twelve-year-old boy — so early instnicud 
in the instability of states, and the folly of putting m* 
in princes. It n-as a melancholy childhood, it maabe 
owned; but, in the midst of our compassion, wc canncf 
but wish that the boy had learned to shun instead of tu 
follow the example of untrustworthy princes. When bt 
returned lo Berlin, his fathers singularly palhttic prodk- 
mation, releasing the inhabitants of his loist provioco 
from their allegiance, was everywhere before his vjrt; 
and (he French language was everywhere in his c«i^ 
from the French garrisons which were stationed all oni 
countrj-. But he was still very young when tbc 
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cheering rally took place which showed what [he people 
were made of, and opened some brightness of prospect 
to their future king. His father sent him into the field 
while he was yet too young for command. He had 
studied military science under Scharnhorst and Knese- 
beck ; and he was present in most of the great battles 
of 1813 and 1814. 

He had been meantime instructed in philosophy and 
literature, which suited him much better than practical 
military matters. He had not netvc, practical judgment, 
or decision enough for action ; yel he must have been 
endowed with some high qualities, for his tutor, Niebuhr, 
when the roj-al pupil was nineteen, declared that he never 
met with a finer nature. It is (rue, Niebuhr speaks more 
of feeling and fancy than of principle and judgment ; 
but he declares him full of the noblest gifts of nature. 
The "dream" of the Crown Prince in those days (and 
iliere \\'as never a lime when he did not dream) was of 
being the ruler of Greece, "in order to wander among 
the ruins, dream, and cxcarate." What a pity that he 
was bom lo ihc throne of Prussia ! 

He was a member of the Council of State when the 
question of the time was the granting of a partiamcniary 
rcprcscniation. It was a bad training for him to have 
heard the reasons for giving a consiilution, if reasons 
there were, or to have seen what was yielded to fear, if 
fear was the cause of the promise ; and then to have wit- 
nessed the long delay, and the final breach of promise 
on the part of his father, which must have deeply injured 
either his principles or his sensibilities. Even Niebuhr, 
who disliked the movements on behalf of popular frce- 
ilom, never, in the days of his highest and latest con- 
il:I^-alism, pretended to countenance the conduct of the 
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Princes of Germany, who promised constitutions, and 
then withdrew or never bestowed them. The late Kinji 
seemed, however, radically unable to underhand nhu 
the purpose of a constitution really was. Hr said be 
would never allow a bit of paper to interpose betwon 
him and his people ; and he e%'idenlly thongbt ihol tcani, 
and kisses of the hand, and processions and deniODsin- 
tions in the streets, were of far more weight and cffioCT 
than constitutional provisions. He saw inscribed in tbe 
statute-book his father's promise in 1815 to dc\-clop tbe 
national representation, as soon as peace shouM be 
secured ; and he heard his father say, in 16 17. and tbcnce- 
forth at intervals till 1840, lliat "not every time ts Ibc 
right time ;" and that he had never mentioned the date BI 
which he would do it Such was the political training of 
the Crown Prince, It is no wonder that when he lad 
married, in 1823, a Dararian princeas, be turned Ins 
politics to art, literature, and speculative philx>sof4i]r. 
Niebuhr, on reluming from Rome, met him again, a jnt 
after this marriage, and thought him "improved bqiciai 
description" — with a mind full of knowledge, and ■ 
heart full of fine sensibilities. Yet at ibis time the Cnm 
Prince's notion of European politics comprehended liole 
more than the old jcalouity of Austria; and the woisfaip 
of Russia, as the only stout bulwark against Atutrin 
supremacy. There were occasional paroxysms of fevof 
revolution in 1630, for instance, and whcncrcr refixs 
was anywhere heard of; and there were occanoail 
scrapes, arising from meddlings with Protestant KCti, M 
gelling into quarrels with the Pope and tlic de ij^ — 
scrapes incurred by the third Frederick, and affordinifA 
curious training for the fourth of the name ; bot, on ite 
whole, the Prince lived for an and literature, for dreaat 
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and sentiment, till he came to the throne in 1840. His 
presence in ihis country in the beginning of 1842, and 
his far-famed breakfast Willi Mrs. Fry, and the high hope 
and laudation thereby created among the Quakers, are 
leraembered by most of our generation. He came 
over to stand sponsor to our Prince of Wales. He had 
just done a good act in issuing an amnesty for political 
offences, and in recalling the Grimms, Professor Arndt of 
Bonn, and other scholars who had been driven abroad, 
or displaced from their funaions for political reasons. 
His minister at our court was then the Chevalier Bunsen, 
whose politics were more liberal than his own ; his appa- 
rent intention was to give his people their promised 
parliament ; and nothing had occurred since he became 
king to test the genuine worth of his sentiments ; so that 
he was welcomed at oar court, and in some degree by 
the nation, as something more than a political ally. The 
thought was in many minds that there might hereafter be 
Intermarriages between royal children in our country and 
in bis ; between oar Queen's children and his nephews 
and nieces (for he was himself childless). If times had 
continued quiet, and there had been no troublesome 
peoples to perplex ro)-alties, such a friendship and such 
schemes might have prospered : but the nineteenth 
century is one which demands and imposes action ; and 
the exposure of the weakness of the poor King of Prussia, 
caused by the cx'cnts of 1848, lefl no option to any who 
knew him about rcsiiecling or despising him. Ministers, 
Tiicnds, family, people could Dot help being ashamed of 
■.heir master, friend, relative, or sovereign, after knowing 
: <o Inic story of March, 184S. Those who saw him in 
ilic GlTCCts of Bcriin on the list of that March had no 
moic hope of him. 
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There had been passages in his conduct, from 
of his accession, which had reminded historical po)i 
oflhe Smarts, though the likeness was " with a dtffei 
■ No Stuart would have spontaneously promised the 

however \'aguely, that their privileges should be confmntil 
and their institutions developed; and the King Oiil ilii* 
on occasion of his sentimental journey through his do- 
minions after his father's death. But when the state* of 
Prussia Proper took him at his word, and thanked tuM 
for his purpose of fulfilling the promises of bis falber, be 
backed out of his engagements in true Smart slyla From 
the lime of his letter to the States, reprimanding then 
for their expectation, his political reputation was f^ne 
It is true he called together the provincial Estates at 
Berlin in 1847; hut that was becatisc he could notb;^ 
it. He had impoverished himself by the \-ast milioi; 
expenditure by which he hoped lo keep down the people, 
and secure to himself the support of a great araqr, 
and he had given away money with both bands lo Don 
Carlos and other hopeful followets of the Stuart example. 
And he wanted something else besides money. He *» 
morc Ihin-skinned than the Stuarts ; and he was wrctdtai 
under the contempt and dislike of his people. The par- 
liament of 1847 was his method of recovering bis pops- 
iarity ; and he boasted of having conceded all mannex of 
x-aluable diings, while begging the Estates to obtcni 
that he had "not surrendered one right of his cnMra* 
Well as his game of sec-saw was now understood, Ui 
"beloved Berliners" were really surprised at his proclanift- 
tion of the i8ih of Blarch, 1848, whereby he appeand 
to put himself in the vciy front of the rei,-olutionisB of 
Europe. His proposal to abolish the conrcileraUon of 
German States, and all die leatridions imposed by tlal 
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lemc, and to constituie one German federal slate, was 
t as conrounding to his own court as it must have 
;o Austria. The citizens assembled before his palace 
to cheer him for his concessions ; but, unfortunately, the 
soldiery were brought up by the King's order ; and, un- 
able to bear some popular jeers, they rode in among the 
crowd, and killed above sixty persons. Tlie groaning 
anJ moaning proclamation of ihc King on the occasion 
declared that the sabres were meant to be sheathed, and 
that the guns of the infantry went off of themselves. 
I'hai proclamation was not the only address to the 
"beloved Berlinere." The same dedication was inscribed 
in clialk by night over the bullet sent into a post in the 
sijuarc by one of those guns, no doubt, which went off 
of themselves. 

The next morning was that on which the King and > 
Queen were compelled by the assembled friends of the " 
murdered citiaens to come down into ihe courtyard of 
ihe palace, aod with uncovered heads to view the corpses, 
iiid be lold that they beheld their own work. There 
.. is some difficulty in getting the Queen down ; but her 
visitors would not depart without seeing her. Her 
husband trembled as excessively as she did. But It was 
not this which overthrew the last remains of respect in 
the minds of manly observers. It was the demeanor of 
the King on the aisi, when he rode through the strccia 
fif the city, and provoked the universal remark that he 
liaxl lost his senses. He kissed his hand and gesticulated 
like a madman, forswore all personal aims and desires, 
called Heaven to witness, in (he attitude of taking an 
oath, that he desired nothing but the unity of Germany 
and ihe supremacy of popular interests. He declarcij 
thai he added another lo ilie list of mighty princes and 
19' 
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dukes who had carried ihe banner of freedom i 
head of the nation ; and that libertj' and progress i 
the one thought that filled his mind. He libcfatcd tlw 
Polish and other stale prisoners, and declared that this 
day would be Ihe great day of Prussia in faian; history: 
and ill one sense, the last ; as the name of Pru^a shoaU 
henceforth merge in that of Germany. He said DOthiog 
of who was to be emperor of this united Germany ; (mI 
there were plenty of contemptuous spectators who ai* 
that he intended to be carried into that scat of power ub 
the shoulders of insurrectionary Germany. He declaicJ 
that the people of Berlin had behaved so nobly aad 
generously to\rard him as the population of no odte 
city in the world would have done. Yet in another jt« 
he called (by the mouth of his minister) this raonmtU 
"a street riot, disgraceful to Berlin and Pnuda," «&d 
had already committed himself to the strong tbcngik 
shallow current of reactionary policy, checked now sad 
then by his hankering ader the Imperial crown, which he 
fancied to be indicated by an old monkish prophecy 31 
reser\'ed for him. Before the Eastern question look 
form, and brought in new complications, be sympuhisol 
with Austria in dread of revolution, and in precantiontijr 
and repressive measures, which secured lo him the hatml 
of his beloved Berlincrs ; while his occasional ieni»' 
mental snatches at the crown of federal Germany prt- 
vented any cordial friendship with Austria. In ihb kW 
of employment, varied by continual attempts to naom 
the name of a parliament and a press whik- not \>r:- 
mitting the real existence of either, and by '. 
Russia, and meddling with religion, and i\ . 
with art, literature, military shows, anddemi ti 
other sorts, the feeble King filled up the intcrial Uiuccs 
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his escapade of i849 and the full development of the 
Eastern question. 

In one of his chaiacteristics the deceased King was 
unlike the Stuarts ; and this quality would have entitled 
him to deep and pure compassion, if it had not been 
denied by a bad admixture. His fair family atfections 
so implicated him with Russia that all possible alIo\v-ance 
would have been made for him in his difficulties during 
the great Russian war, if his fair hmWy attachments had 
not been implicated with his unfair ambition and jealousy 
with regard to Austria. The difficulty of his position 
was indeed eilrcme. Hia people feared and abhorred 
Russia, while every alTection and senliment of hia own 
disposed him in favor of the Romanoffs, with whom his 
sister had become one. He did the worst thing possible 
in that hard position ; for duplicity is the lowest resource 
of all : and, hard as must have been his sacrifices in any 
course, the sacrifice of his integrity and royal good &ilh 
is that which the most lenient must find it most difGcuU 
to make allowance for. He was sufficiently punished — 
punished by the loss of that public opinion of Europe 
which his ranity craved ; by the contempt of the Car, 

■.hich was revealed in the secret correspondence between 
>>'icholas and the British Government ; by his own exclu- 
sion from (he councils of the Allies ; and by the indigna- 
tion of his own people, which would have dethroned 
him if he had ruled over any but unpraaical Germans. 
Iliere is little doubt that it cost him his life, for he seems 
:i> It-ive sunk under his pain of mind. In this countr}* 
:-[^at injustice has been done to the late King in respect 

j" his personal habits — and especially about the nature 
itid amount of his intemperance. With irritable nerves 
itiil a feeble brain, be was in a manner inlosicated by 
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every sort of stimulus, as well as by wine. 
drunk at the spectacle of a raovirg work of an, 
sound of accJamaiions or execrations in the sirei 
every one of the scenes which he was so fond of 
up ; at pious letters from the Russian coart, 
inditing one himself ; at being called "the angel of 
by the Ciiar Nicholas ; and at the exhibition of i 
Czar's old uniform ; at everything which in any- 
stimulated his sensibilities. He was truly pitiable 
' latter days. He had alienated his best friends and. 
vants ; and when Bunsen, and Usedom, and Hui 
held aloof from him, after long forbearance, b« 
himself dependent on a Manteuffcl, a Gerlacb, 
Niebuhr, the younger — fit comrades of the 
creatures who swarmed at his court. He could 
keep on decent terms with his brother and his 
son — his two next successors. He was nicknai 
every court in Europe ; and cursed, as he knei 
people, to whom he had promised the rank of a 
European nation. He who above all men craved 
pathy on every hand, found himself a despised 
in the crisis which an able monarch would have en 
for the establishment of his kingdom in a higher 
than it had ever held. He was pitiable as every laanii 
who 6nds himself in the wrong place, and has no power 
lo get in a fitter. He was not "a square man in * 
round hole ;" and so hx was he from being what die 
Germans so prize, " a many-sided" man, that be waa not 
even that fewest-sided thing, a triangle in a sqttare bdl^ 
If be had been a private citizen, he might, with tai 
sensibility, his cultivation, and his inlelleaaal taA4 
have led a blameless, and perhaps a beneficent ml 
happy life. He could not have been even a 
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intleman, in the continental sense, because his 
mcy of will must have caused foilure in the very 
mallest runction of administration ; but as an opulent 
Ijtizen, with !ijs librar)', and chapel and music-room. 
lod museum of antiquities, he might hare fulfilled the 
inticipations of his old tutor, Nicbuhr ; but evil was 
ihe destiny which made him a ruling Prince in our 
rerolulionarj- nineteenth cenlury. 

One good may live after him. He may serve as a 
warning to his successors. It is to be hoped that ibey 
are not Stuarts loo— nnable to take warning. The time 
for Stuarts will soon be over on the Continent as com- 
pletely as it has long been in England, The Prussian 
people are SO deficient in political education that their 
political qualities have as yet been of no use to them : 
but the qualities exist, and the training will come, in one 
fashion or another. They will not let their Prince play 
fast and loose with them for ever, nor allow their loyalty 
and generosity to be made their snare in the future as 
they have in the past. 
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Died March i6th, 1861. 

This Princess, the objecc of the hearty respect 1 
British nation as a high source of the vinaes of I 
Sovereign, has been so exclusively regarded as the n 
of the Queen as to have been litlle known ooisi 
that relation. For many years she has been obi 
only as moving with the court — to Frogmore wbi 
Queen was at Windsor, and to Abergcldic duringl 
autumn holiday of the royal family at Balmoral. 
hers was a long life of strong interests, anxieties d 
responsibilities ; and if we could know ber exp< 

night find more romance lying between child 
and old age than is often found in the life of prince 
The Princess Maria Louisa Victoria was bora 1 
same day that Frederick the Great died, August 17, 1 
Daughter and sister of Dukes of Saxe-Cobourg S 
she was brought up in the dulncss of a little < 
court — as little German courts were in those days, 1 
the invasion of French ideas, issuing from the c 
Frederick, was only beginning to infiucnce ibc ( 
mind, and to create a new literary period. Tbe I 
territory in which (he Duke's seven children grew opfl 
whom the lady now deceased was the voungefit bat \ 
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and the King of Belgium the youngest), resounded with 
ihc din of industry, but was otherwise profoundly quiet. 
Ironworks and forges, spinning-wheels and looms at 
which the well-known Saxony cloths and linens were 
produced, saluted one sense ; while others were greeted 
by fumes from chemical and dye works and tanneries. 
With perpetual industry of this kind before their eyes, 
and a pretty country around them, and a plain and quiet 
domestic life within the chateau, Uicse children grew up 
in the acquisition of die practical sense which has since 
distinguished them in life. Just at the time of 
Princess's birth there was great dread in the minds of 
tlie Opposition in our Parliament lest England should lie 
too much implicated with the smaller German states, 
which would have jeopardized her position with the 
greater Powers ; and just when the infant who was to be 
toother to a British Queen was seeing the light, Mr. Pitt 
s agreeing with Fox as to the danger, but declaring 
lai It *-as as Elector of Hanover only that George III. 
i joined the princes' league for the preservation of 
! liberties of Germany. Either statesman would have 
I surprised to know how near an interest would be 
established between the great empire they served and 
one of the smallest of the German duchies. 
The Princess's first close interest in England came 
I) her younger brother, Leopold, who caused some 
jpxiety to his lamily by the susceptibility of his heart. 
He was at Paris when he was three-^ind -twenty, as aide- 
e-camp to the Grand Duke Conslantine ; and ilierc he 
I love with a young English lady, whose relatives 
Inviicd bim to London, whither he came in the train of 
: Allied SovL'reigns in iSi4. Supposing himself dis- 
;uished by the Princess Chariolto, he proposed, and 
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was refused. Attending the sovereigns lo 
was observed to be again occupied in the same way miF 
a new object before the close of the year ; but io the 
interval the Princess Chariotle had become free from J 
engagements with the Prince of Orange, and an 1 

on reached Prince Leopold from a friend in 1 
that it was against his interest lo be so open 
attentions to the German lady. His return lo London 
decided Ihc fate of other German princes and pr)nc«ses 
as well as his own. At the time of bis marriage to 
the Princess Charloiie, in May, i8i6, nothing cootd be 
further from the imagination of his sister, new abmv 
him in age, than that she should become more ncutj' 
connected with the British crown than bU brulhet, 
whom all the world regarded as a favorite of fortune. 
She was ifaen tliirty yeats of age, and just two yon a 
widow, having married in 1803 the Prince EmicfaCharls, 
of Lciningen. Her son had been declared of age at 
nine years old, and had succeeded his &ilier in tbe 
Principality of Leiningen at ten. The modier was OOM- 
pied in superintending his education, and that of hii 
sister, a year younger ; little imagining tliat bcr prexnt 
life was a rehearsal of the lofty function of prepuiiig 
another heir for a greater throne. 

Then followed the apparent overthrow of the hmSj 
prospect, as far as the English throne was i 
The dream of greatness was dissolved in tears ; 
widower of our beloved Princess CharlolIe was 1 
thized with by all, and, no doubt, eminenUy by bis d 
as tile sport, after having seemed lo be the ClVDtite, flf 
fortune. But a few weeks prored that new cntnnca 
into our royal family were opened by the change in lit 
prospect of the succession. The Princess ( "^^ 
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in November, 1817 ; anil within six raonths no less than 
four marriages were announced to Parliament, as ap- 
proved by the Regent, on bchalT of his btotliets and one 
sister — the Princess Elizabelli. The Duke of Cumberland 
had been married three years, and his elder brother of 
\'urk long before. The Dukes of Qarencc, Kent, and 
Cambridge now announced their engagements ; and the 
most immediately popular was undoubtedly that of the 
Duke of Kent. That of Ihe Duke of Clarence was 
declared to be broken off, on account of the unwilling- 
ness of Parliament to gr,int him a larger income than 
his brothers ; and one effect of this incident was to turn 
general attention to the Duke of Kent, as not only a 
probable successor to the throne, but the father of the 
future line. It soon a]>pearetl, however, that the Clarence 
marriage was to lake place, which it did on the 13th of 
July, 1818. The Duke of Kent was married on the 
39th of Mav, and the Duke of Cambridge on the 1st of 
Jono. 

If the Duke of Sussex was the most popular in the 
political world for his comparative liberalism, his brothers 
of Kent and Cambridge were most generally beloved for 
ilieir interest in benevolent projects and informal kind- 
liness, of the "true British" charaaer, in which the 
Regent was remarkably deficient. There was a strong 
iiprcssion abroad, too, that the good-natured Prince 
i Iward had been neglected first, and oppressed aftcr- 
.,^rd. by bis obstinate and prejudiced father; and when 
i" these causes of interest was added ihat of his wife 
icing a sister of Prince Leopold, with whom all England 
^^.ts still mouniiDg. it was natural that the heart of the 
nation should especially follow bis fortunes. There was 
no disposition on this account to vote him more money 
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than ihc small income given to his brothers. 
Iiad refused to give 10,000/. a year 10 ihi 
Clarence ; and now they were all to have an additu 
6.000/. and no more. Hence the load of dcbl 1 
weighed upon the Duchess of Kent for many yeais. ' 
Duke had shown the same lavish tendencies wtiich i 
the family generally so unpopular in Parliament ; i 
had no opportunity of rectifying his affiurs bcfot 
died. His income somewhat exceeded 30,000/. | 
his marriage; but certain loans from the Adn' 
Droits had remained unpaid for above ten ycara ; 
the interest of these, and his great amonnt of [ 
debts, so far hampered him that neither he not his % 
could ever have felt at ease about pecuniary i 
Hence, perhaps, ihe care with which their child] 
trained in habits of rectitude and punctuality in I 
matters which have made her a noble exceptioQ I 
family tradition in that branch of morals. 

The Duke and Duchess came to Englan«l, (o I 
married according lo the rites of our Church, and^ 
received by Prince Leopold at Ckremont, ou tlic I 
July. For the sake of economy they ptesendy r 
to the residence of the Princes of Leintngen, U i 
bach, where they lived in retiremenL Lord EJdoa. I 
consulted onbehalfof oneor other of the royal dad 
gave it as his opinion that it was not ncccssaiy tl 
expected infants should be bom in England ; uid %9 
at Hanover therefore thai the present Duke of Ouabi 
was born, on the a6lh of Che next March, and I 
daughter to the Duke of Clarence was bom and died tin 
next day ; while the present King of Hanover wtu ban 
at Berlin in Hay. But the Duke and Duchess of Kg 
desired that their child should be a iaii« oJ" Eng 
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and came over in April, 1819, the Princess Victoria being 
bom at Kensington Palace, on the Z4lh of the next 
rnonth. The year 1819 n-as full of public distress and 
disturbance from end to end ; but it removed all appre- 
hension about heirs of the crown in the nest generation. 
There was no longer a fear that we should be governed 
by a succession of childless old men. 

For the sake of a mild winter for the in&nt, the Duke 
removed his houscliotd to Sidmouth in November. On 
the 13th of January he look a long walk with Captain 
(afterward Sir John) Conroy, and both got ihcir feet wet. 
Captain Conroy entreated the Duke to change his boots, 
but he was playing with his infant, and delayed too long. 
He was ill at night, in a high fever the nest morning, and 
died on the 23d of pulmonary inflammation. For five 
nights tlic Duchess never left his bedside, and from the 
second day of the illness she was supported and aided by 
Prince Leopold, who went to her at once, and relieved 
her afterward of all e:ciernal cares, till she was again 
settled at Kensington Palace. By the Duke's will, her 
duty was laid out for the best years of her life. " I do 
nominate, constitute, and appoint my beloved wife 
Victoire, Duchess of Kent, to be sole guardian of our 
dear child, the Princess Alexandrina Victoire, lo alt 
intents and for all purposes whatever." When she 
received, by deputatiomi, the addresses of condolence 
offered by the two Houses of Parliament, the infant was 
in her arms ; and ihc study of her life from ihat day 
forward M'as lo establish a mutual underetanding and 
accord between the people of England and the Princess 
who would probably iiand in the closest possible rclatior^ 
to them hereafter. 

This was a task of extreme and extraordinary difficulty, 
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owing to the complications and unccilaintics of tJbe cue. 
If it is difficult in a case of presumptive Iicirsliip !■ 
private life to decide how to educate a boy. whcUicr for 
probable wealth or possible poverty ; it is in&itttcly mnre 
so wbeD the question is between ibe possession of a 
crown and the dull and aimless life of a subject {"riDcc — 
and yet more, Princess. In the foimer case it may be 
said, "Educate your son thoroughly for the lower cuvcr, 
and he will do very well in the higher ;" but to reign oror 
a kingdom requires a training so special as lo unRt the heir 
to enjoy the private life of princes. For many ytais the 
lot of the Princess was in suspense ; and seldom hu a 
mother undergone such wear and tear of aaxiciy aaA 
responsibility as the Duchess of Kent sustained on thb 
account. The question of the succession was "nrnplJUfJ 
from time to time : but it was not till within a few tnontlis 
of her accession that there was anything like seCQli^ 
that the Princess would ever be Queen of £nglan<L 

The old King died six days after the Duke of Kent; 

and there was an immediate revival of ibe ramon 

about George IV. gelling a divorce after all. In " Loid 

Eldon's Life" (ii, 305), we are shown, by a kUcr of 

the Prince Regent's, how eager he was (or this djvone 

within two months of his daughter's dcatb. His vtbe> 

ment self-will about "unshackling himself" btott^lit 

matters lo such a pass in iSjo, that there were lew 

people in England who did not fully cxpcci 10 ice 

Queen Caroline put away, and the King tnamcd Offua 

the course of the year. There was, in &ct, a ma^ntjr 

of nine in favor of the Bill (which was one of divucce 

well as degradation); but even the King did iMi 

nlurc lo proceed upon this. It was only Ibi a fat 

ouths that (he matter seemed settled ; for llic Queco 
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died in August of the next j-ear, and the mafriagc of 
llie King was re|ieatedly rumored, before popular ex- 
pectation turned to the royal brothers. At the end of 
iSjo, another daughter, who was named EliEabclh, in 
consideration of her prospects, was bom to the Duke of 
Clarence, but the child died in infancy. In 1827 ihc 
Duke of York died; and in 1830, the King. 

This ushered in a new period in the function of the 
Ducbess of Kent. For the firal ten years of her child's 
life she had lived retired, and had provided for the 
physical healih and educational training of the Princess 
with all simplicity as well as complelenesa. All lliai was 
known was that ihc Princess was met. even on cold and 
windy daj-s, dressed and in exercise in good pedestrian 
style — crossing a heath perhaps, with her young com- 
panions, in thick shoes and stout duflSc cloak — and that 
bhe was reared in as much honesty and care about 
money matters as any citizen's child. It became known 
at Tunbridge Wells that the Princess bad been unable to 
buy a box at a bazaar, because she had spent her money. 
Al this bazaar, she had bought presents for almost all her 
rehlions, and had hid out her last .shilling, when she 
remembered one cousin more, and saw a bos, priced 
halfa-crown, which would suit him. The shop-people 
of course placed the box with the other purchases; bnt 
the litllc lady's governess admonished them, by saying, 
" No ; you sec the princess has not got the money, and 
tiicrcforc, of course, she cannot buy tlie box." Tiii* 
being perceived, the next offer was to lay by the box till 
it could be purchased ; and the answer was, "Oh, welt, 

if yon will be so good as to do that ;" and tJie 

thing was done. On quarter-day, before seven in the 
morning, the Princess appeared on her donkey to claim 
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her purchase. Anecdotes like t'lese, apparently small, 
have large meanings; and in such trails people s«w 
promise of the rectitude and cle^'ated economy which 
have made the moUier of our large roj-al family nspcded 
by the people whose need and convenience she has ao 
admirably respected. 

She was eleven years old when William IV. koI fail 
first message to Parliament, in whicli there ym do 
allusion to the appointment of a regency. In case oT 
his death without such a provision being nude, fibe 
would have been sovereign, with full powers at once, as 
the minority of a sovereign is not recognized by oar 
taws. There was another consideration which nut 
have aggravated the anxiety of the watchful noUia— - 
that the next eldest uncle was the Duke of Cumberhad. 
Little as could be said about this, the thought was in 
almost all minds that the Princess would not be alto- 
gether safe in her seal without the protection of a 
regency. The only apparent exceptions were the 
ministers, who said a great deal about Che excellent 
health and probable long life of their master — an infina 
old man of sixty-five. The danger was allowed to cziA 
till the new parliament met in November, when ft Rcgeoqr 
Bill provided that, in the event of no postKumoas nsoe 
of the King appearing, in which case the Qaeea was to 
he regent, the Duchess of Kent should be icgent (unkaa 
she married a foreigner} till the Princess Victoria cane 
of age. Still there were uncertainties. Tlie Kingraight 
have children ; and mysterious dangers seemed to impend 
from the Duke of Cumberland, the cxtcLt of which be- 
came revealed to ihc astonished nation In 1835, wbc« 
a committee of inquiry, obtained by Mr, Hume, broogtit 
to light a .'icheme for selling aside the sgccrasioo, which 
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Bit would he scarcely possible to believe now, but for the 

mbstantial doeuraenlary evidence which remains in our 

\ bands. The Orange leaders had got it into their heads 

it the Diike of Wellington meant to seize the crown, 

Eknd that the right thing to be done in opposition was lo 

V wake the Duke of Cumberland king. Letters were pro- 

Idnced which proved that the notion of certain friends 

Land tools of the future King of Hanover was that it 

Iwould be necessar}- to declare King William insane, and 

: Princess disqualified for reigning, by being a minor 

d a woman. Under the explosion of loj-ally thus 

used on behalf of a good-natured old king and a 

Blhcrlcss princess, Orangeism and its leader promised 

tcver was required, and disappeared from public 

ce. All was safe after 1836 ; but the preceding five 

ears must have been heavily weighted with care to the 

piardian of the presumptive heiress of the throne 

The Princess was now becoming known, more or less, 
her future people. She had not appeared at the last 
pronation ; and the pica was that her health required 
r residence in the Isle of Wight at that time, when she 
s indeed too young for a scene where she must have 
filled so conspicuous a station. It was believed, too. 
iliai she had but recendy become aware of her regal 
destination. But her guardian perceived that the time 
had arrived for procuring for bcr the advantages of travel, 
and of intercourse with superior minds. In iSjr began 
a series of tours — the first comprehending the oldest of 
our cities, Chester, several cathedrals, some noblemen' 
Kscats, and, finally, the University of Oxford. By degrees 
kfibc became thus accustomed to the gaze of a muliitudo. 
land the homage of strangers, and formalities of proces- 
sions, addressee anil, gcnvmlly, ibc observances which 
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must occupy a large portion of her life. At iJic c 
the Duchess adopted the practice of inviting to Kecsio^ 
ton travellers and voj-agers, men of science, anci ottiei 
peisons distinguished in the intellectual world, from whom 
the Princess ^ight gather various inforraattoa inore 
freshly than from books — an experiment sometimes found 
rather awkivard at the moment by all panics, but wcU 
intended, and probably of more or less use. the 
few years of the preceding reign were industriomdf 
employed. 

They were not free from hca^y and (.-arious cares. 
The expenses of such a method were so great tlui the 
debts of the Duchess became almost as onerous u tliox 
o( her husband. Encroachments were made which sfae 
thought it more politic to yield to than to resist, and 
the |>ciitions for subscriptions for eveiything, from blini) 
asylums to racing-cups, would have e:(hau5tcd an incunic 
ten times more royal. The Duchess's tellaocc (afier- 
ward justilied) was that the Queen would pay the deUs 
incurred in her preparation for sovereignty. After bei 
accession, and when nobly portioned for a maiden Queen, 
the dutiful daughter paid off her failiers debts in the 
first year, in the joint names of the Duchess and her- 
self, and her mother's in the next. Bui there were 
troubles more wearing than those of inauSicicnt liicoine. 
It was a matter of extreme nicely to claim duo obset- 
vance for the Princess without insisting on too much ; 
and it was inevitable that some parties, and probable 
that all, would be displeased. There was the utne 
danger about the exercise of authority o^r tli« Prii>cea 
herself ; and a long scries of troubles hence aro«. The 
free and easy style of life in the King's family, where the , 
King and Queen and all the rititcbrcnccs (ii&tikci] I 
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ttlily, and lived very much like quiet people of othci 
nks, did not aln-aya suit the notions of the Duchess or 
eni as to ihe observance which her daughter's presence 
ould command : and hence coolness arose which 
Id not be concealed from the public. Wc. however, 
; only to bear in mind, in reviewing Uie life of ihc 
hichess of Kent, that she had much to suffer in the 
Ethargc of a funciion by which the nation has largely 
BneClod. When her task seemed to be closed, and 
e might have hoped to rest on the result of her labors 
id her anxieties, she had some bitter griefs lo endure, 
ine few dreary years to pass before she tasted that 
pose which she bad so well earned and in which her 
Iter years were passed. 

The day al last dawned for which she had lived so } 
voledly for so many years ; and it found her wakeful ^ 
\ prepared. The early sun was shining in, that Ktid- 
nmcr morning — it was before five o'clock on the loth 
June — when the doors of the palace were thrown oi>en 
admit the Piiinatcu the ro}-al physician, and itic Lord 
lambcrlain, who came to greet the Princess as Queen. 
he Duchess and her daughter were standing ready for the 
nounccmcnt, and prepared for the trying imnsadions of 
e day. P'rom the day when Prince Albert entered upon 
nc, and, yet mote, from the hour when Sir Robert 
el assumed Lord I^Iclboumc'a place as the Quecn'» 
icf adviser, everything brightened lo the Duchess of 
The Queen has never been more heartily chcctvd 
u) when, insuntly after the first of the silly pistol-shots 
lich were at one time discharged at her by stupid boys 
make themselves famous, she altered the course of 
X drive, and went to inform her moihcr of the attempt 
person, before she could be alarmed by the rumor of 
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it. Thai was in 18*0. The lattcc years of the ^-cne- 
rable Duchess have been lilled with interest and with 
cheerfulness by the arrival of a long succession of gniad- 
childrcn, by their growth and expansion into promise of 
\-arious kinds, and by the early seltlcraent in lifa of the 
eldest. At llie marriage of the Princess Koyal, her 
grandmother was observed to be much altered, and 10 be 
in very delicate health. She had sustained the shock of 
her son's death 3 year or two before, and her life had 
been on the whole one of wear and tear which rendered 
it somewhat surprising that she should have paised the 
old threescore years and ten. She accomptisbcd, willi 
little flagging, the periodical remorals to Scotland, the 
Isle of Wight, Windsor, and London, which were bi 
regularly established for her as for the court ; and, bodily 
sufl"ering apart, her old age was a happy one. many of iU 
hours being passed in her royal daughter's prcscnce, and 1 
many more cheered by the affectionate attcntiona of her I 
grandchildren. As for the people of England, they re- 
ceived her with manifest respect, wherever slie appealed ; 
and she must have been almost tired of hearing, for 
many years before her death, that that respect was offered 
as her due for the boon she had conferred on the Daiioa 
in the virtues of her daughter. The same thing most be 
told once^more, however, though her car is now 
human praise. It must be told in history. 
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of "Conpin 8l<ll»," "Skiniii*hlng," &u. 1 tuL, laoo. 
Cktli. Prioc, ei.as. 

" Who BMiiki- «y«." UiiloT»uli'|loli] wll^ rtqnljHn pntlmt 
•n't poiirr. Tlitn i> ■ l>»tiiiu* ■nil nrlntn-ility (hnui Ibg hnok 

ruMhW «rnXr. 

wnpibv Ibn niuUtig of InltltccruBl iH]iipln.*''£^4m £rlfur^ay 

Skirmishing. By the Author of " Who 
BKAb-Payar etc, l2mo. Qoth, Prfeo,tl.25. 

•■ Bvarr P*ta l«ll> : tli«r* I* no book-miklna atioiEl It-no 
■tMBstIo BUiliinWtK wtlb ■ppiMprUiv MlWiIlcaih Ku^ m*!'- 
taKabwrllK'n nndilly.ind l1<« Mull la tbit wu l»vg ■ ma] 
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The Annals of Rural Bengal. 

BjW. W. nL-KTii:i(.B.A„5LRA.S. Fiiut Amcri 
fWmi Qic second Eogtish Bditiou. dvo. ClolU. $4. 

Wrilirn with ■■ IhP iDslghl of Colonel Tod anil Ibfl nmndi of M 
lliinlcrilui»iiotnltliniit^7coinnci!iTcii;:Mliiiiii itimiiii"vi 
lurlui ot Ihu rary fine dasi, of IJ: " ' 
llahmeD liuve uTor holoneed, wc nii ■ 
livsjtccated nlUi admmittle luihi- 1 
U#k. which. M Dir M we tnow. Ii;i 



"Mr. HiiiKcr hu glTcn tt> ibtM 
hltWKn) vtlOD, bat In IhoTonebJ; 
unil timlne of I'iOS, whkh did hi mndi tOivinl minlui: ibg 

Jlonwl •rt«loer«y, Is wunhj of ThBCjriJIiJm ; and Uiet wo e&pleTL „ , 

UiD Inillui Atnirlirin"!. cspvcUllf about the BouUli. wbu Mlonbdwd ••] 

Ml iniiBh lu IKK, f.irm a nlcatlBg i]iotioi(T«pli " •-■-■■ " — •— = 

nay learn nmro almiit Itw- orlsfn of dwlo i 

Arrm nod Tni — '-" ' — * "- 

nna aindulam, 
Anpfrfat Anlti 

"Mr. HuDler'i Btjlo )• charming: Uioaidi not bulUeM.lt U cm 
illrect, Uuiiuilitful. and oflvn elaqnent; and nlimUlDtliundluftwIi 

*'^*-~—* ■^-* ''.eepltc a Tew itACM or u: ■.-. .--k.^.— i .ii. .._..._ 

— Tge. bU book u a ■! 



pDiattona vtUgfl 

aud Uio cannectlan betwron taMtilavB 
' ald-ftthloiKd ' HitioaUta.' "' 



n qnottloD of laneiiain. . 
rr«dcr.--X T. Swfljni 

The Ideal in Art. 



la It IkKliialtBj W th« (« 



By n. Taise, aitllior of " Italj," etc. Clolh. $1.30; 

"It Isarlnwlc npon ilisnbJoei,Bndniiehl l 



le produotloni of Uia 
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This boon Should be roturnod to 
Iha Library on or before the last data 
stamped bolow. / ' 

A fine or^Te^cAAs a day is luuurrod 
by retaining il beyond tha apecilltid 
time. 

FlsuflO rotum promptly. 
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